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MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 


THE aig mind satisfies itself with three very general ideas in re- 
ference to Mexico: first, that it is a vast and fertile territory, more par- 
ticularly remarkable for its romantic scenery, as also for its dangers and 
inconveniences—both natural and artificial—from storms, banditti, and 
vile hostelries ; secondly, that it had an ancient history, of which very 
little is known, save that its older inhabitants left some magnificent 
monuments of industry, and many more of a grotesque character, be- 
hind them; and thirdly, that as a Spanish viceroyalty, or a Spanish 
republic, its present inhabitants have inherited the pride and vices of the 
mother country, have superadded to them those of a tropical climate, and 
that the vices of the pegs having extended to its rulers, the whole 
nation is now in a state of anarchy and disorganisation. 
And no wonder that the po mind should be satisfied with such 
crude and imperfect ideas, when we consider that previous to the 
ublications of our own native historian, the elegant and learned 
Dchatiotl, little more was known of this and the other Spanish co- 
lonies than the history of their discovery and conquest; and even 
the information afforded by Robertson was, till the days of Pres- 
cott, most scanty and imperfect. For two hundred years, with the 
exception of Ulloa’s travels, and the narratives of Bouguer and Conda- 
mine, no satisfactory intelligence had been communicated to the world 
relating to any of the principal Spanish settlements. It was not till 
Spain abandoned the system of secrecy and concealment, and threw open 
the trade to other nations, that travellers ap such as Molina, 
Alcedo, Estalla, Depons, Antillon, and, above all, Humboldt, whose 
“ Political Essay on New Spain” is, despite the changes which fifty years 
have called forth, a point d’appui for every writer on Mexico. The 
at Prussian’s researches did not, however, extend to northern, or New 
exico, and we are mainly indebted to what we know of that oe 2 to 
the people of the United States, among whom Prescott takes the lead as 
historian, and Pike and Stephens as explorers. In our own times, C, 
Sartorius, a German by birth, but who has resided in this magnificent 
country, and amidst the people and with them, during a long series of 
years, has published what he designates as ‘ Landscapes and Popular 
Sketches,”* not exactly “a book of travels, conscientiously detailing 
every event from day to day, with the customary adjunct of the bill of 
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fare, nor geographical, ethnological, statistical treatises, nor even a sys- 
tematical enumeration of the natural history of Mexico; but views of 
the country, sometimes a mere outline taken at a distance, sometimes a 
more complete picture, drawn in the immediate vicinity, adorned with 
foliage inl creeping lianas—sketches taken from the life, in the palace 
or in the cottage, in the far-extending savannah, or in the mine.” It 
has, indeed, been Mr. Sartorius’s aim to follow in the footsteps of the 
great Humboldt, and at the same time be, if possible, in one sense of the 
word, more popular in his descriptions. If Germany, he says, may be 
proud of possessing so scientific an architect, his pages ‘‘ may perhaps be 
regarded as the ornamental carving and fluting of the great master’s 
strictly correct edifice.” 

If we approach the coast of Mexico, as is usually done, by the port of 
Vera Cruz, with its renowned fort of St. Juan de Ulua, dark forests, 
gradually sloping upwards, are seen to enclose the sandy shore to the 
west ; then follow several mountain terraces, one commanding the other, 
till at length, towering above all, the magnificent cones and indented 
summits of the dark blue Andes seem to support the clear vault of 
heaven. Majestically rearing their heads over their fellows are the 
snowy summits of the peak of Orizava and the wild jagged crater of 
Perote. From the latter the mountains branch ‘off northwards to the 
sea, terminating in an abrupt rocky wall on the shores of the gulf, whilst 
to the south the Cordilleras extend in a huge semicircle in the distant 
horizon. Everywhere we find the same features—a narrow level tract 
of coast, not many miles in width, then a gradual ascent by gently 
inclining slopes to the spurs of the mountains, and finally to the high- 
lands, which, almost uninterrupted, extend for many hundred miles from 
north to south, nearly parallel with the coast. 

On landing, everything appears strange—language, dress, aud com- 
plexion of the inhabitants, and the town, with its Andalusian- Moorish 
trappings. “Here we behold a group of negroes and mulattoes ges- 
ticulating in the most passionate manner, there the copper-coloured 
Indian silently offering his fruit for sale; the clearer skinned Mestizo, 
or Mestin, urges forward his horse, or trots on an ass after his well- 
laden mules, whilst the European or Creole dandy, puffing his cigar, 
examines the new arrivals. On one side the Paris fashions, on the other 
the lightest possible clothing, consisting of a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
coloured or white shirt, and ample trousers. The fair sex exhibits the 
same contrast : on one hand the greatest luxury, on the other half-naked. 
What European can fail to be astonished at the sight of the fat negress 
there, who, seated comfortably at the door of her house, with a short 
clay pipe in her mouth, caresses her perfectly naked offspring, clinging 
to and clambering about her like a very ape? Who would not cast a 
glance after that troop of Mestin girls, all mounted, with fluttering 
ribands in their straw hats, as, smoking their cigarettes, they jest with 
their brown admirer, who, seated on his long-eared steed, thrums his 
jarana and sings jocular songs ?” 

The women and girls of the lower classes wear large four-cornered 
wrappers of calico, with nothing save a fine chemise, often embroidered 
and trimmed with lace beneath. They have also a wide petticoat of 
bright calico or muslin, sometimes with a white under-petticoat, whilst 
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the feet, innocent of stockings, are encased in light silk shoes. The 
dress of the wealthy Creole ladies is pretty much the same as with 
Europeans, being regulated by the newest Parisian fashions. For church- 
ing, nevertheless, they adhere to the ancient Spanish black mantilla, 
falling from the head over the shoulders, and half way down the arms. 

In Mexico, as indeed in all the originally Spanish colonies, the ap- 
pearance of the towns is more or less similar to what is observed in t 
mother country. Straight streets with raised foot-pavements, massive 
stone houses with flat roofs, churches in the Italian style of the seven- 
teenth century, with lofty towers and high cupolas, covered, for the most 

with parti-coloured shining tiles, meet the eye. The interior of 
the houses is decidedly Moorish. You enter through an arched gateway 
into the first court, surrounded by a colonnade, which is repeated in the 
upper stories. The doors and windows of the apartments all open on 
this court. In some districts there is a pretty fountain in the centre 
round which flowering: plants are grouped in large vases. A second 
court is usually surrounded by the servants’ offices, kitchens, and stables. 
In Vera Cruz there are no fountains, the flat sandy soil does not afford 
a drop of water, and that which is furnished by the tropical storms is 
collected in large stone cisterns. Within the town the numerous black 
vultures, seated in long rows on the buildings, or disputing with the lean 
dogs in the streets for the refuse of the kitchens, make a strange impres- 
sion, and, without, the shrubless downs impart a dull, forbidding feeling. 

Two great roads lead from Vera Cruz to the interior; the one passing 
through Jalapa and Perote, the other through Cordova and Orizava. 
The traveller may either proceed by mail-coach, by sedan borne by 
mules, or in a still more independent mannergmounted on a mettlesome 
little Mexican horse. The road lies at first fed the sandy district, and 
it is some time before the wooded region is attained, and where the beau- 
tiful flowering trees, shrubs, and lianas rejoice the traveller's eye. On 
the banks of the river Antigua rows of black and white ibises, dazzling 
white herons, and red spoonbills, may be seen perched on the horizontal 
branches of the /vcus americana ; and occasionally an old alligator may 
be seen sunning himself on a dry log, and looking like a log, too. 

The huts of the garochos, or coasters, are the most simple things 
imagiuable—walls of bamboo stems, and a roof of palm-leaves. The 
river supplies them with fish and turtle, the forest with game; ready 
money is obtained by charcoal burning, and they cultivate a little maize 
and a few fruits, as bananas, pines, oranges, and lemons. Such a boun- 
teous nature makes man idle. If the garocho wants fuel he goes out 
with his donkey and brings in a fallen tree ; he then passes it in by the 
door to the fireplace, and when the end is consumed it is pushed in 
further, and so on, till it gets into the house. On the same river is the 
village of the same name, the first permanent settlement of Fernando 
Cortes, and whose stone church is one of the oldest in the country. 

Beyond this the traveller reaches the first palm forest. Our author, 
who is most minute, and, indeed, an invaluable guide, in describing the 
rich and luxuriant vegetation of the country, was, as might be expected, 
entranced at the scene now presented to his view. A forest of this 
kind, he says, represents “‘ the grandest cupola; palms of all sizes con- 
stituted the proud vaulting, the capitals were represented by the blossoms 
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and fruit which regularly appeared under the stipules, the dark gloomy 
forest forming the walls, the light of the deep blue sky penetrating 
solely through the feathery palm foliage. A feeling of indescribable awe 
and reverence was given birth to in me, and too distinctly I recognised 
and bowed before the might of the All- Wise.” 

That part of the coast in which the conditions most favourable for 
luxuriance of vegetation—a powerful sun, and moisture loaded with 
carbon—exist, is the one least fitted for man. The moist atmosphere 
produces not only all the bad fevers prevalent in tropical regions, but 
calls into existence countless armies of tormenting mosquitoes, ticks, and 
blood-sucking insects, which render life a complete torment. The only 
sounds that enliven these dark forests are the chirping of crickets and 
grasshoppers, the chattering of parrots, the tapping of woodpeckers, and 
the cry of the apes. 

A few leagues more, and the plains, with their palm forests, are left 
behind, the country becomes undulated and rocky, chiefly volcanic, and 
rent by fearful chasms. In the summer months the tropical rains call 
- forth a lively green in these savannahs or prairies, which extend from 
800 to 2500 feet above the sea. At such times thousands of cows 
pasture on the rich juicy grass, tended by the leather-jacketed ran- 
cheros, who dwell in solitary farms, for there are neither towns nor 
villages in these wild districts. Yetit was not so in olden times. Traces 
of terraces, water-dams, houses, large cities, and miles of regular roads, 
are to be met with buried in shrubs and tall grass; remains of extinct 
tribes and of a dense agricultural population, who had been extirpated 
before the Spaniards invaded the country. At one time every foot of 
' land appears to have been as diligently cultivated as the banks of the 
Nile, or the Euphrates in the days of Solomon. At other times of the 
year these wildernesses are clothed with low thorny mimosas and other 
shrubs and trees, whilst dark pillar-shaped cactez, opuntias, mamillareas, 
bromelias, and agaves start up from heaps of stones. In the dry season 
the prairies are also often set on fire, partly to destroy the clouds of tor- 
menting ticks and tarantulas, partly to call forth a new crop from beneath 
the ashes. In this region the village of Codasta alone, the ancient 
Cantastlan, with fine ruins of hewn stone, covered with sculpture, dates 
from an historical period ; it was a royal residence, and was destroyed in 
the Aztec wars with the Toltecs a century before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

On attaining an elevation of 2500 feet we come to the oak and ever- 
green forests. There is no gradual transition from bush to tree ; “ the 
complete forest stands all at once before us.” This region extends to an 
elevation of 5000 feet. ‘Here we can breathe freely, no pestiferous 
vapours rise from the soil, no intermittent fevers rob the planter of his 
vigour, no enervating heats hem his activity. A soft, mild atmosphere 
prevails here all the year round, rendered pleasant during the day by the 
sea-breeze, cooled at night by the refreshing mountain air. Here the 
clouds, driven by the trade-wind towards the highlands, most frequently 
discharge themselves; the country is never long without fertilising rain, 
and the plants are nightly refreshed with a heavy dew. Without artificial 
irrigation, here flourish the sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, and the banana; 
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without wearisome labour bounteous nature furnishes abundance of whole- 
some food within a small space.” 

Plants which in the north scarcely rise above the ground become trees 
in this fertile region; for instance, the wolf’s-milk species, the thorn- 
apple, the nightshade, and sage. This is also particularly the case with 
the climbing and arborescent ferns, which may be ai Fico amongst 
nature’s most graceful productions. So active are the powers of nature 
that they call forth life wherever moisture can arrive. Every tree is a 
colony of countless plants. The forests produce many excellent kinds of 
wild fruits, to which the Old World has sent its cultivated additions, An 
Indian village of this zone presents a truly delightful picture, surrounded 
by heavily-laden orange-trees and banana stalks, by fruits of every 
imaginable shape and hue, and by the blossoming shrubs which in- 
variably follow the steps of man. Arborescent dahlias, graceful and 
various-tinted blumerias, and lilacs and roses surround every Indian hut. 

The traveller cannot fail, however, to experience surprise on passing 
through these fertile districts, where there - long been large settle- 
ments—for instance, in the vicinity of Cordova, Orizava, Huatusco, 
Jalapa, Papontla, and other towns—to see how little land is cultivated. 
This is partly accounted for by the spare population, partly by the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, which produces within a small space a mass of 
nutritious fruits. Who is unacquainted with the valuable and important 
banana or plantain, which can furnish sustenance for fifty men from 
ground on which wheat would not give more than would be requisite for 
the nourishment of two, and of the nourishing roots, such as yam, manioc, 
arum, batate, and arrowroot? ‘The yield of maize is two fundred-fold, 


of rice fifty to sixty-fold; the coffee-plant flourishes here as in its native . 


mountains; vanilla grows in the forests; colouring matter, spices, and 
drugs are in part spontaneously brought forth by nature. Can we wonder 
if the colonists as well as the natives enjoy the banquet thus prepared for 
them, and deem it folly to provide for the future? The very birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field seem to set the example of thoughtlessness 
and improvidence. 

We find the most luxuriant vegetation at the height of from 2500 to 
4500 feet above the sea. Most of the original settlements of the natives 
are met with at an elevation of between four to six thousand feet. In 
loftier situations the climate is no longer tropical ; frequent rains cool the 
air, and in winter rime and snow-storms are not unusual, Nevertheless 
this climate is exceedingly healthy and uniform; the valleys and mountain 
slopes are adorned with perennial green, and the products of the temperate 
zones can be harvested the whole year round. 

It is in the forest region, however, more than in that of the savannahs, 
that those picturesque scenes are met with which form the staple theme 
of admiration with every Mexican traveller. The mountains are deeply 
indented, the valleys narrow, and declivities steep, and there are every- 
where indications of volcanic activity, streams of lava, craters fallen in, 
mountains uplifted and cast down. All the streams are torrents, and they 
form countless waterfalls. A vapoury cloud is often observed rising from 
some obscure recess of the forest; it is sure to be a cascade, precipitating 
itself into some deep abyss. It is only here and there that the country 
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assumes the level of plateaus, or of broader valleys. For the 
most part it has an alpine character, with a tropical or sub-tropical aspect, 
smiling valleys, dark forest-grown mountains, everywhere moisture, and 
an exuberant vegetable and animal kingdom. 

It is the reverse with the alpine or highland districts. Here the prin- 
cipal mountain ranges, instead of jutting forth, rise in the form of terraces 
and vast plains or plateaus, each of which is distinguished by the peculiar 
character of its vegetation. ‘In countless spots we find ourselves in the 
most beautiful woods, in all the luxuriance of a semi-tropical vegetation ; 
a steep mountain-path conducts us 2000 feet higher, and as though by 

ic we stand in a pine-forest, and hear the whistling of the wind as in 
the forests of the North.” But generally the change is more gradual, and 
the ordinary forest trees, as the oak, alder, and arbutus, are found extend- 
ing far into the pine regions. The lowest limit of the pines is usually 
6500 to 6800 feet. 


The different forms of the Mexican conifere have not only been lately de- 
scribed, but miniature specimens of these dwellers on the Andes are seen in 
most botanic gardens. These, however, can afford no idea of the grandeur and 
majesty of these mountain forests. The straight, slender stems, often 100 or 
120 feet in height, the close summits with the branches inclining downwards, 
the sharp-pointed leaves, now shorter, now longer, the cones sometimes quite 
small, sometimes immense, the frowning groups of Abies religiosa, which are 
furnished with branches from the base upwards, the solemn stillness prevailing, 
interrupted only by the occasional scream of the blue jay, of the green aras, or 
the howl of some hungry wolf,—all give rise to a feeling of lonelmess, more op- 
pressive even than that of the far-extending prairie. Ravines with foami 
mountain torrents, steep masses of rock, aud green meadows, aflord now an 
. then some variety to the otherwise monotonous scenery; here, too, we find all 
the charms of alpine vegetation. All is familiar to us, from the grasses to the 
different species of clover, crowfoot, potentillie, gentianese, strawberries, and 
violets. Vaccinise and other mountain berries are found here as in the north, 
the lupins and penstemonoz blossom even at the height of 11,000 feet, where 
the alder already disappears, and nothing is found save the Pinus Montezuma, 
the forest tree of greatest elevation. ‘The juniper species are not met with so 
high ; very few indeed grow on the east side of the mountains, but all the more 
on the west. The agave and cactus are only seen here and there between the 
rocks; they object to the moist climate of the eastern declivity, although they 
are not wholly unrepresented. 


Although the forest disappears from the loftiest and most desolate 
portions of the mountains, vegetation does not entirely cease. Lar 
patches are still covered with grass, with some shrubs, and, still more, 
tlowering plants; the senecio, with its silvery beard, and the snow-thistle, 
completely covered with grey felt, are seen, with lichens and mosses, in 
the loftiest regions. Above 14,500 feet the latter are alone met with, 
and they extend as high as 14,700 feet. On Orizava, Parmelvo elegans 
rises above all. A few steps further and we are on the borders of the 
region of eternal sno-y, or ice, for it is here a compact mass of eighteen 
or twenty feet in thickness, covered with loose snow, which is constantly 
thawing and being replaced. 


From this standpoint, which is higher than the summit of Mont Blane, let us 
view the country we have traversed. An interminable egos lies before us, 
too extensive for every different object to be distinguished. We clearly recog- 
nise the mirror-like surface of the gulf, the darker forest-region of the coast, the 
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lighter tracts of prairie-land. Then follow the sombre, wavy lines of the forest- 
clad mountains, occasionally interrupted by cultivation. The chasms indicating 
the water-courses are distinctly recognised by their profound shade; solitary 
white dots in the midst of the foliage we presume to be churches and villages, 
The mountains ascend from terrace to terrace ; we recognise the line of the 0 
forests, where they are in full development, and the cbratiin where the trees 
completely disappear. From the threshold of rigid death, as from the North 
Cape, or the poses of Iceland, our eyes = rom the Arctic zone and the 

ine-groves of the north to the gardens of the Hesperides with their golden 
ruit, and thence to the glowing zone where the palms and the arborescent ferns 
and grasses are developed. An immeasurable panorama acquaints us with the 
physiognomy of the ye? ry a gradual ascent of the soil from the sea 
to the ridge of the highlands, and from there a gentle, declining slope to the far- 
extending table-lands or plateaus. 


It is not the same with the eastern half of Mexico as it is with the 
western. The land rises gradually from the Pacific to the height of 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, then falls again some 3000 or 4000 feet, form- 
ing those extensive plateaus which lie from 6000 to 8000 feet above the 
sea, and constitute one of the great landmarks of the country. Viewed 
from the same summit as before, moderately lofty mountain chains are 
seen to bound the plain; groups of mountains, mostly pointed or with 
blunt cones, interrupt the surface, whilst further to the west a lofty cor- 
dillera, with a snowy summit, closes the picture. No forests, no luxuriant 
meadows can be perceived in the valley, but on all sides cultivated fields, 
many villages and hamlets, also sand and moor, grey lava masses, bare 
mountains, or slopes with a few scattered bushes or low trees. The 
contrast is so great, that it seems as though one were transported to a 
totally different country, from the south to the north, from the fragrant 
forest to the dreary heath. 

The great plateau, or table-land, of Mexico is intersected by numerous 
mountain chains, which, however, never completely inferrupt the com- 
munication of the plateaus with each other. From the 18th to the 
13th degrees there are carriage-roads, and from Mexico to Chihuahua a 
railroad could easily be constructed. ‘The climate resembles that of 
Southern Europe, hence the vegetation has nowhere a tropical appear- 
ance, neither is it so perfectly developed, nor in such exuberant masses. 
The grasses are short and fine, the trees low, the mountains bare. Suc- 
culent plants, as the cactus, agave, and yucea, with the mimosa and 
composite plants, determine the character of the landseape. Villages and 
large farms (haciendas) are met with, and attached to them are extensive 
cultivations of wheat, maize, barley, and pulse. On all sides the agaves 
bound the fields and roads, and surround the scattered dwellings. 

The plains of Tlascala and Huatmantla, of Puebla, Mexico, Queretaro, 
Morelia, and Guanajuato, present landseapes which resemble those of 
southern Europe. Numerous towns, villages, and farms, surrounded by 
olive, fig, cherry, apple, quince, and other trees, avenues of poplar and 
ash, orchards and kitchen-gardens of all kinds, would make the traveller 
forget that he is on the ridge of the Andes, if the plantations of agaves 
and the garden-hedges of cactus did not remind us of Montezuma’s 
empire. 

Siiceeees there is neither water nor cultivation—on the rocks and 
mountains and on the more arid plains—sueculent plants abound in the 
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most whimsical and varied forms. An acquaintance with hot-house 
lants is now so general, that we may venture just to glance at these. 
mall and very prickly mamillarez scarcely raise themselves above the 
ground, groups of a larger kind nestle in the rocks, melocactee and 
echinocactez of all dimensions start up, from the size of a fist to the 
altitude of a man, from one to three feet in diameter, furnished with 
short or long, with straight or curved prickles. The opuntiz, or Indian 
are crowded together in distinct groups, differing in form, size, and 
colour of the leaves or branches, and in blossom and fruit. The cereee 
creep like snakes along the ground, cling to the branches of trees and to 
the rocks, or rise in the form of a pillar thirty or forty feet above the gene- 
rality of their species. There is one singular species called organos, whose 
appearance is almost incredible. A thick, ungainly trunk, from four to 
six feet in height, bears several hundred upright multangular pillars of 
all sizes, and which, being tallest in the middle, and smaller on either 
side, resemble a large organ. The mountains, where frequently thousands 
of these plants are seen, are not unlike walls of columnar basalt. This 
stiff, strange, and shadeless vegetation is quite in accordance with the rest 
of the landscape, with the grey rocky masses of volcanic or with the 
yellowish calcareous mountains. 

The succulent plants, however, present both man and beast with the 
sources of existence. Humboldt has justly termed the cactus ‘ the vege- 
table spring of the wilderness.” Without them and the agaves the sterile 
mountains of the plateaus, being so poor in water, would be uninhabitable. 
Instinct teaches the oxen and horses to remove the thorns and wool on 
the top of the thick echinocactee with their horns or hoofs, and to bite 
in the succulent flesh, so that a little reservoir is formed. During the 
night the clear sap collects in this, aud in the morning quenches the 
animal’s thirst ; the reservoir refills itself for several weeks in succession. 
The animals know their watering places well, return to them every morn- 
ing, and defend them against usurpers. The agave is ver out by 
man in a@ similar manner into a bowl, and the liquid, removed every 
morning and evening, easily ferments, and constitutes the favourite drink 

ulgue. The young leaves of the opuntias are used as a favourite 
vegetable: the juicy fruit eaten raw is highly refreshing ; dried and 
pressed, it is not unlike fig, and forms an object of traffic. The juice of 
the fruit is sometimes converted into syrup, sometimes, slightly fermented, 
and termed colonche, it forms a substitute for wine at the festivals of the 
shepherds and mountaineers. Pulque is, however, the chief drink of 
Mexico. A large plant produces daily about eight bottles of sap, and 
there are plantations of twenty thousand to forty thousand. Caravans of 
several hundred mules are frequently met with conveying this nectar of 
the Indians to the towns in goatskins. The quantity of alcohol in pulque 
is about the same as in strong beer, and, as our author says, “‘ one should 
see the happy faces of the Indians, squatting in a circle, without dis- 
tinction of sex, and passing round the filled schikals (large gourds), one 
must see them staggering home from their feasts, in order to comprehend 
how so vast a quantity of sap can be consumed.” In districts where 
water is rarely seen, it is often very difficult to procure a glass, whilst 
every Indian willingly offers a cup of pulque. The natives, it is to be 
observed, howeyer, seldom use it till it has acquired a strong taste and a 
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disagreeable fcetid smell, and as it is fermented in ox-skins with the hair 
inside, and carried in goat-skins, the flavour is not always tempting to a 
stranger. thread, sacks, and cloth are also, it may be observed, 
woven out of the same plant, which, to the Indians, is in some districts 
almost everything. They build their huts, light their fires, weave their 
cloth, and supply their table from this invaluable gift of God. 

The heat ana dryness on the table-lands, which do not all present 
exactly the same physiognomy, are greatest from March till June; the 
trees then lose their foliage, the course of the rivers and brooks alone 
being indicated by a green line. A dense bluish fog fills the atmosphere, 
arising from the Siueas state of the lower strata of air. Vertical atmo- 
spheric currents often take place, whirling grass and dry leaves to an im- 
mense height. All these phenomena vanish on the approach of the rainy 
season. The air isthen most pure; everything assumes its green covering. 
The winter months are somewhat raw, and on the more elevated plateaus 
night frosts are not uncommon, snow falling occasionally, rarely, however, 
lying more than a day, although in the northern highland valleys it 
sometimes lies a week. 

South America has its plateaus like Mexico, and those of Quito, Cusco, 
and Cundinamarca are in part loftier than the latter. But they are 
separated from each other by profound and extensive valleys, and bounded 
by enormous chasms, with a tropical climate, from which the ascent to the 
cold Paramos is made with incredible fatigue. Not so in Mexico, where 
from south to north travellers and merchandise meet with uninterrupted 
vehicular transmission. Although there are three principal mountain 
ranges, the middle one is so constituted that the connexion with the 
table-land is everywhere feasible by means of broad valleys. It is only 
the declination towards the sea that is less favourable for travellers. In 
the south, for example, the descent of the mountains from Chiapas to the 
gulf is so steep, that it is impossible even to employ mules, and both 
goods and travellers have to be conveyed on the backs of Indians. 

Taken altogether, the western slope is less abrupt than the eastern, 
and yet it is in parts more difficult for the construction of roads. The 
character of the landscape also differs much. The country is drier and 
hotter, the dense luxuriant forests are rarer, whilst more grasses and @ 
slight growth of resinous trees—mimosas and terebinthias—are met with. 
The sea-coast is rather rocky than sandy; and there are safer bays than 
on the gulf. Dense palm forests border the lagoons, and the valleys are 
adorned with charming groups of palms, cesalpiniz, and figs. 

There are districts where the industry of man has introduced artificial 
irrigation on a grand scale. Sugar and coffee plantations, aqeot to the 
most considerable in the West Indies, exist in the fertile plains south 
of Mexico. Extensive plantations are also met with in the plains of 
Mechoacan, but, generally speaking, little is cultivated, save what can be 
sown during the rainy season, although there are many Indian villages 
the inhabitants of which plant vegetables and fruits in artificially irrigated 
fields. The yield of cotton along the coast is good, but there is a want 
of hands in the plantations, and the dwellers on the plateaus shun the 
coast as carefully as they would the infernal regions. 


The country is very thinly peopled, and would have still fewer inhabitants if 
the mountains towards the South Sea were not so rich in metals. Most of the 
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towns and villages owe their origin to miners, and new colonies are founded by 
them alone. Jm these mountains mining is very ancient; before the Europeans 
discovered America the Aztecs diligently worked the diggings of Tlaschko, 
where, at the present day, the mining town of Tasco is built upon silver. From 
Tehuantepec to Arispe, and further to the north, the mountains between the 
sea and table-land are metalliferous. In the north of Sonora are extensive gold- 
fields, richer, perhaps, than those of California. Silver, copper, lead, and iron 
have been found everywhere ; but the rich veins can scarcely be said to have 
been opened, for want of hands to prosecute such undertakings with advantage. 
When, in the course of time, the Germanic population penetrates further south, 
and the Hispano-Indian race is replaced by one more energetic and enterprising, 
the extraordi wealth of this country will be duly appreciated. 


These mountains have also a remarkable number of hot salt springs, 
giving off much gas. Subterranean fires are not everywhere extinct, and 
occasionally burst forth here or there, committing the most extensive 
ravages, or convulsing the earth with terrific spasms. In the south, 
a succession of volcanoes passing from Oajaca through Chiapas are con- 
nected with the burning mountains of Guatemala. Cempoaltopec, one of 
the loftiest points of the Cordilleras of Oajaca, is a voleanic cone, and the 
frequent earthquakes in the plateaus of Oaja'ca always appear at the same 
time as those of Guatemala. The chief range of the Mexican volcanoes 
lies, however, between the 19th and 20th degrees of north latitude, and 
may be traced from the Atlantic to the South Sea across the whole 
country. The last eruption of the Tustla, only sixty miles from Vera 
Cruz, took place in 1789, when the ashes lay several inches deep im towns 
situated twenty miles’ distance. The last eruption of Orizava, the highest 
point of the Mexican Andes, being 17,819 feet im elevation, occurred 
in 1569, and lasted twenty years; but the internal fires are not extinct, 
and the lurking monster may, like Etna, again terrify those dwelling on 
or near it, even after the lapse of three centuries. The base of the giant 
is also surrounded for a considerable distance with smaller volcanoes. 
Two rivers, which rise on the east side of Orizava, suddenly disappear. 
The perpendicular rocky walls, from 1000 to 2000 feet high, of the pro- 
found chasms which are met with for some miles in the voleanic soil, give 
the best idea, with the height of the mountains themselves, of the might 
of volcanic ravages in this country in former times. 

Popocatepetl (from the Aztec ‘‘ popoca,” to smoke, and “ teptl,’’ moun- 
tain), 17,773 feet high, is not extinct, and the neighbouring snow 
mountain Iztaecthuatl bears the same relation to it as the Coffer of 
Perote does to Orizava; it is “a ruined flue of the same hearth.” 
From Toluca to the South Sea two more volcanoes are still active, 
Jorullo and Colima; the latter since the earliest known periods, the 
other a recent production of the mighty subterranean fires, which in the 
middle of the last century called forth terror and dismay on all sides. 
The whole succession of volcanic mountains in Mexico, aceording to 
Sartorius, from Tustla on the gulf to Colima, traverses the mountain 
range at right angles, and all seem to stand on a great rent or cleft in the 
firm crust of the garth; even Jorullo, the most recent in its origin, 
exhibits a cleft far down in the crater, at a right angle with the mountains. 
Frequent observations have shown that for the last twenty years the 
earthquakes were most severely felt in the volcanic line, and that the 


shocks were more from east to west, or vice versd. 
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The deep, almost perpendicular, rents—barrancas, as. they are called, 
those wonderful chasms which are so frequent in all parts of the country 
—are amongst the most striking peculiarities of Mexico. The 
part are met with between the mountains and the sea; but they are not 
uncommon on the table-land. In many parts the country is so rent b 
chasms that one cannot travel a league from north to south without find- 
ing the road interrupted by these perpendicular abysses. They are 
frequently narrow clefts, with bare perpendicular rocky walls, more than 
1000 feet in height; but often they are of immense width, the sides 
having by falling in formed different stories or terraces. Sometimes several 
chasms communicate, the result being highly picturesque. Foaming 
torrents almost invariably hurry through these ravines, plunging from 
rock to rock, sometimes as a noisy cascade, sometimes as a i 
cataract. There are an incredible number of these waterfalls in the 
country, vying with one another in sublimity. The humidity also 
brings forth a most luxuriant vegetation in the shady dells. 

These chasms naturally interfere a great deal with the communication 
in the interior, being Sovennthy inaccessible for a distance of ny 
leagues ; and even when a passage can be effected, long use and confi- 
dence in the sure-footedness of the mules and horses are requisite to 
enable one to ride down the seneck-breaking, winding, rocky paths. In 
some places they are spanned by natural bridges of an A as at the 
“Puente de Dios,” near Puebla; at others by a fallen tree ; or they are 
crossed by the Maromas or hanging bridges of the Indians, as also by 
means of a basket suspended to a rope. 

The little plantations of the Indians are frequently found in the 
depths of these chasms, with their bananas and kitchen gardens in the 
midst of a dense growth of forest trees, in spots apparently quite inacces- 
sible. The Indian likes the dangers and the solitude of the chasms; a 
cave affords him shelter, and he fears neither the jaguar prowling about 
in the night, nor the swarms of monkeys that plunder his fruit. 

We wish we had space to add something concerning the zoology of 
Mexico, in connexion with which interesting subject much that is fabu- 
lous has been printed—as, for example, by Tiimmel, in his “‘ Mexico and 
the Mexicans,” where he speaks of apes of such monstrous dimensions 
as fear or drunkenness could alone have imparted to the reality. The 
learned professor, Lichenstein, of Berlin, also considers many of the 
animals described by old Hernandez as fabulous, but Sartorius tells us 
that the old author was right, and that the animals exist. The con- 
sideration of such a subject, as well as that of the geology and mine- 
ralogy of the country would, however, carry us beyond all moderate 

its. 

Turn we, then, to the Mexicans and their social and political rela- 
tions. According to the people themselves, they are of two kinds, 
“‘gente de razon y gente sin razon,” or, the reasoning and the un- 
reasoning—that is to say, the whites, and the red and black races—the 
mixed races not only asserting their claim to some modicum of reason, 
but being at the same time more pertinaciously opposed to the Indians 
than the whitest of the whites. The law happily knows no distinctions ; 
the constitution has placed all the citizens of the country, whatever their 
colour, on an equal footing, all privileges of birth are annihilated, and 
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slavery has been long since eradicated. Customs, however, which have 
taken root amongst the people, and are perpetuated by the language, 
cannot be easily obliterated by law, and we consequently find in Mexico 
an of colour, as in Europe we find an aristocracy of birth. 
The Mexican population presents the most striking contrasts. On 
one side, splendour and luxury, elegant carriages, and Parisian fashions ; 
on the other, dirt and indigence, an exclusive life with a separate national 

in its outward appearance, in language, and matiners. The dif- 
ferent figures that pass before us comprise a leaf of the history of the 
country—a sad one, as with so many nations. The dusky Indian ruled 
here, and boasted a mighty empire; the superior intelligence of the Euro- 
peans conquered it, and rendered the freemen slaves. The severe tasks 
imposed on them carried off thousands, and to save them from extirpa- 
tion the black African was introduced. When Cortes with his daring 
band conquered Mexico, the dominant race was that of the Aztecs, who, 
coming as invaders from the north, had subjected the peaceful agricul- 
tural nation of the Toltecs, and, enriched with immense booty, had adopted 
the customs of those they had overthrown. The noblest of the Aztecs 
fell in the struggle with the Spaniards; their property passed into the 
hands of the victors, who at the same time became possessed of the 
families of those who had fallen ; the rude warriors were pleased with 
their acquisition, and married the dusky daughters of the country, who 
were rendered their equals by baptism. Cortes himself married the 
beautiful Marina, or Matintzin. At the time no one considered this a 
misalliance, the expression Mestizo, or Mestin, was unknown, and the 
noble families of the Aztecs were regarded as nobles of Spain. Besides 
these noble alliances there have been others of a less distinguished and 
often of a less legitimate character, and, during three centuries, “ the 
priest and the monk, the soldier and the young Creole, have continued to 
graft the Caucasian stock on the wild trunk.” 

Thus arose the numerous Mestizo population, which has inherited in 
part the brown hue of the mother, but also the greater energy and more 
vigorous mind of the father. The gradations of colour are naturally de- 
termined by the degree of relationship, the union of the Mestins with 
the whites giving rise to a lighter, that with the Indians to a darker, 
hue. The African race, which is but slightly represented in Mexico, 
has such very marked characteristics, that it may be recognised, in spite 
of every intermarriage, by the woolly hair, thick lips, and broad, com- 

ressed nose. From the union of a negro with an Indian female, or of 
a mulatto with a negress, arise those dark-brown Mestins, known on the 
west coast by the appellation Zambos; in general, however, the different 
degrees of colour are not taken into consideration, as was the case when 
slavery still existed, and as it still is in the West Indies and North 
America. Mexico, in fact, never had many slaves, and these only in 
the torrid regions on the coast. In the higher districts, where there 
was no want of hands, the conviction had long since been arrived at that 
the labour of free men was cheaper than that of slaves. When, in 1810, 
the Creole population rose against the Spanish rule, abolition of slavery 
was proclaimed in one of the first paragraphs, and as soon as they had 
attained complete independence, it was determined by the constitution 
that slavery should not be permitted within the bounds of the republic, 
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and “7% every slave should be free as soon as he touched Mexican 
ground. 

The varied groups of the Mexican population have something highly 
original, and Seats excellent relief ‘whe landscape, paitioakiay the 
Creole in the country, and the Mestins, who, as horsemen, are quite equal 
to the Arabs, and gallop about the far-extending plateaus. In the towns, 
the younger Creole belonging to the be classes is dressed in the 
European style. The desire to play the dandy is unmistakable in the 
young people, whilst the old Creole, as well as the Spaniard, never quits 

is dwelling without his long dark cloak, even dhotigh the sun be in the 
zenith. 

The Creoles constitute a seventh part of the population, or about 
1,200,000. In outward appearance they approach the Spaniards ; and 
yet a peculiar type is unmistakable. The Creole is, above all, passion- 
ately attached to every kind of festive amusement, is a great admirer of 
the fair sex, and most pertinaciously addicted to gambling. The morality 
of the women is upon a par with that of the men. The Creoles consti- 
tute the chief part of the population of the cities; they are government 
officials, physicians, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, mining pro- 
prietors, and artificers. The great landed proprietors, the country 
traders, and the higher orders of the clergy, also belong to this class. 
The pe Creole is a friend to luxury; he has showy equipages, 
beautiful saddle-horses, numerous servants, but no comfort in his house. 
Domestic life is very different from that of the Germanic races. The 
life led by the ladies in their boudoirs savours somewhat of the Oriental ; 
_ they work beautifully with the needle, weave and embroider, play, sing, 
and smoke, the latter from early youth, but the intellectual element is 
wanting, the understanding and the feelings are uncultivated, and sen- 
suality therefore easily obtains the upper hand. Yet they are said to be 
amiable and animated, and their society, as well as their persons, to be 
very attractive. The respect paid by the children to their parents is a 
redeeming feature in the character of the Creoles, who are also generally 
humane, compassionate, kind, and indulgent. ‘The Creole has retained 
the liveliness, the excitability, and the romantic sentiments of the 
Spaniard, but while the latter is conservative, the Mexican Creole is for 
progress ; he is also liberal and tolerant even in religious matters, whilst 
the Spaniard never quits the established forms in Church and State. 
“The Spaniard labours perseveringly, seeks also to profit in detail, and 
saves what he has earned for old age; the Mexican earns with facility, 
but just as easily lets it slip through his fingers ; he seeks to enjoy the 
fleeting moment, and leaves Fepsilonee to care for the future.” 

The aborigines of America, from Canada to the mountains of Aran- 
cania, have fundamentally the same type of features, greatly modified of 
course by position and climate, mode of life, and peculiar customs. The 
aborigines of Mexico, too, though divided into many tribes, and sepa- 
rated by totally different languages, exhibit at the first glance the pecu- 
liarities of arace. They are naturally close, distrustful, and calculating. 
This among themselves as well as in their intercourse with strangers. it 
lies in their language, their manners, and their yond Their expres- 
sions are always ambiguous, and they are refined diplomatists in their 
negotiations. Even the priests cannot understand the confessions of 
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An Indian can sel ail on himself to tell a stranger his name, 
and usually gives a false one, lest he should be romised. They 
are submissive and servile, with the exception of the Apaches and Co- 
manches, who still retain their independence in the northern country. 
The Indians have the advantage of numerical superiority, constituting 
about five-eighths of the population, and apprehensions might be enter- 
tained of their awakening to a sense of their a a conquered race. But 
iis. io telllielig tiar heave’ best alt hidery 0 all spirit, there is no 
union among them, and as they enjoy the same rights as the other im- 
habitants, they have no cause for discontent. Speaking some four-and- 
thirty different languages, they still live in communities, partly in 
villages, partly in towns, where they have their separate quarters. 
They choose their own municipal officers. All the subjected Indians 
are baie Catholics, and most of their priests are of their own race. 
have also elementary schools, but they are little cared to. 
‘ The Mestizo, or Mestin, is properly the offspring of a white father 
and an Indian mother. But the various relations of the Mestizos 
among themselves, and with the whites and Indians, have given to the 
name a much wider signification. There is this great peculiarity about 
the Mestizo, however, and which is almost general, that while the Creole 
has taken for pattern his progenitor the Spaniard, and sought as far as 
ible to reproduce him,* while the Indian was quiety preserving the 
usages of his forefathers without ever being able to assert a prominent 
position, the Mestizo has never been anything else than Mexican, and 
the Creole has adopted his peculiarities rather than the reverse. 


The Mestizo is a hardy fellow, of lank, elastic form; his complexion is not 
white, neither is it copper-coloured, like that of the Indian, but a light brown, 
through which the flush of the cheek appears. The hair is thick and black, but 
softer than the Indian’s, the forehead higher, the eyes brilliant, sometimes 
black, sometimes hazel. He has inherited the Roman nose and heavy black 
beard of his father, the white teeth and small foot of the mother. One might 
take him for an Arab, as, lance in hand, he rushes past upon his light steed. He 
is an excellent horseman, of a bold, excitable disposition, temperate aud per- 
severing, but levity itself; always prepared for the dance or game, undisturbed 
by any care for the future, if the present moment has anything to enjoy. 


The Mestizos are distinguishable from the Creoles on the one side, 
and the Indians on the other, by dress, as well as by complexion and 
sanguage: The Creole contests his equality, while the Indian hates him 
as the bastard of his daughter; hence the progress is continually towards 
the whites, and the nearer the Mestizo approaches the Creole in colour 
the more easy becomes the amalgamation. That which has once been 
torn away from the Indian race rarely returns to unite itself again. The 
Indian seeks his marriage alliances only among those of unmixed blocd ; 
the ambition of the Mestizo is only satisfied with a wife of a fairer colour 
than himself. Still the numerical superiority of the Indians would lend 
support to Dr. Knox’s theory of the greater adaptability of the Indian 
races to their own climates; the Mestizos do not, indeed, reckon above 
two millions, or one-fourth of the entire population. 

“As the kind of foliage determines the physiognomy of the land- 
scape, so. do the cities bear the characteristic impress of a people’s life 
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and manners. The Mexican cities show, at the first glance, a common 
origin with the Romaic nations of Southern Europe: straight streets, 
- squares, stone houses with flat roofs, numerous churches with 
glistening cupolas, far-extending citadel-like cloisters, mounts of Calvary, 
magnificent aqueducts like those of ancient Rome—splendour and luxury 
on the one hand, filth and nakedness on the other.” The two Castiles 
have furnished the models; there, as well as here, we find the same lack 
of trees, the same absence of beautiful parks and gardens, of cleanly and 
leasant environs. In Mexico the suburbs are mean and dirty, and in- 
bited by the lowest classes. Refuse and filth, carcases of animals and 
rubbish of buildings, are found piled up at the entrances of the streets 
by the side of wretched hovels, the abode of ragged vagabonds or half- 
naked Indians. Lean, hungry dogs and flocks of carrion vultures be- 
leaguer these loathsome, neglected precincts, and the traveller hastens 
his pace on passing to withdraw both nose and eyes from such unpleasant 
impressions. Although this picture applies almost universally to the 
towns on the table-lands, it is not so on the eastern coast, where at 
Jalapa, Orizava, and Cordova, for example, the suburbs are a labyrinth 
of fruit ens, from among which the red-tiled roofs of the cottages 
look forth with remarkable p Nar ewty 
The Mexican cities, it is to be observed, have their numerous and 
uliar proletarians as well as Naples and Seville ; and, indeed, while 
the well-known Lazzaroni have perhaps more skill in devouring macaroni, 
they scarcely represent their class so worthily as the Leperos—or, as they 
are also called, Pelados—of Mexico. In Suros, it is very hard to be 
obliged to belong to this class, in Mexico it is deliberately chosen; no 
pressure of circumstances can hinder the freedom of development, in 
which the peculiar talent of the Mexican can display itself to the greatest 
advantage. The Leperos are proletarians in the strictest sense of the 
word. Epicureans on principle, they avoid the annoyance of work as 
much as possible, and seek for enjoyment wherever it may be obtained. 


The possession of house and farm produces cares, and it is inconvenient to 
lock up boxes and chests, therefore they decline troubling themselves about it. 
The whole individual, with all that he has about him, is not worth a groat, and 
yet he is in the best humour in the world, and ready to sing and dance. When 
evening comes, he rarely knows where to lay his head at night, nor how to fill 
his empty stomach in the morning. A shirt is an article of luxury, but agree- 
able as a reserve in order to pawn it, or stake it, according to circumstances 
If he is in luck he buys one, and a pair of trousers of manta (cheap cotton 
stuff). His chief possession is the frazada, a coarse, striped cloth, protecting 
him against stabs or blows, his bed and counterpane for the night, his state- 
dress for church and market. This, his toga virilis, the Lepero throws over his 
shoulder with more pathos, he produces a greater effect with it, than former] 
Cicero and Pompey, and should he eventually fall by the knife of an irritate 
foe, he does so with as much dignity as the great Cesar on the ides of March. 
Sympathisinug friends then wrap him in his royal robe, passing a cord round him 
like a bale of goods, and thus he wanders to the grave simply as he lived. 


The proletarians, it is to be observed, are exclusively Mestizos; the 
Indians, poor as they seem to be, as peasants, landowners, mechanics, 
and as members of a community, are never proletarians. The Indian 
supports himself and his family honestly ; he pays his taxes, lives in wed- 
lock, and does not leave his village to wander about like a Lepero vaga- 
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bond. Two-men proved by their vigorous administration that this bad 
system could bea good deal controlled : these were Count Revilla-Gigedo, 
viceroy in Mexico from 1789 till 1794, and General Miguel Tacon, 
on in Cuba some twenty years since. The position of the 

was uncommonly difficult, as in the Havannah he had to do with a 
most vile description of proletarians, consisting of negroes and mulattoes, 


and with a dissipated, unruly nobility. 
Itis to think that, with such a motley and immoral population, 


it was not till the beginning of this century that the idea of a separation 
from the mother nc the assumption of an independent political 
existence, began to take root in the Spanish provinces m America. In 
Mexico, it was not till 1810 that the independent party, led by Hidalgo 
and Allende, took up arms against the Spaniards. In this sanguinary 
struggle, which lasted ten years, the leaders frequently changed, for the 
sword carried off many. The popular party gave evidence of much 
talent and bravery, as in the persons of the two ecclesiastics Morelos and 
Matamoros, but, defeated by superior tactics and discipline, they had to 
have recourse to that guerilla warfare to which the country is peculiarly 
adapted. The chiefs of these guerillas, Guerrero, Bravo, Cos, and Vic- 
_ termed themselves generals, but their sphere of action was very 
imited. 

The revolt of Augustin Iturbide, a Mexican by birth, but a soldier in 
the ranks of the Spaniards, ultimately secured to the country its inde- 
pendence, but superadded a mp, despotism. The sudden elevation 
of this adventurer to the throne rendered him giddy, and he was deposed 
by the same power by which he had been elevated. The people then 
yon the republican form of government, and, moreover, the federal 
constitution, after the precedent of the United States. At the same 
time, most civil offices and employments, as well as military commands, 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, many of them uneducated, and only 
caleulated to make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of their subalternas. 
The national guard was looked to as the chief defence of the country, 
but it was so badly organised that it became the tool and the butt of the 
line. Owing partly to this circumstance—the incapability of the indi- 
viduals in power—the demoralisation of the patriots, and the incom- 
petency of the national guard, there has been nothing but civil commo- 
tions ever since the institution of the republic: the standing army playing 
the pitiful part of assisting sometimes one partisan, sometimes another, to 
gain the upper hand. 

The army itself became as demoralised as all the other institutions in 
the country by the revolt which carried Santanna into power. This rude 
and immoral egotist, to whom honour and conscience, fidelity and faith, 
were but as empty words, deprived the army of many excellent officers 
by dismissing the Spaniards and replacing them by an utterly worthless 
set—the willing instruments of his selfish plans. During Santanna’s 
long dictatorship every branch of the administration fell into disorder. 
In the government expenditure immense sums—from 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 pesos—figured every year for the war 2 Rp and yet 
there were no warlike stores ; the troops were badly clothed, the fortresses 





dismantled. The army, which ought to have been 36,000 strong, could 
scarcely number 10,000. Yet, fabulous as it may appear, the army 
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register counted 120 generals and 30,000 officers, all demanding their 
pay for doing nothing; and the country had to feed this floek of vampires. 
is superiority in the number of a Sere over that of soldiers had its 
origin in the guerilla times, when the chiefs elected peasants into officers 
at pleasure. The evil was increased at each civie disturbance, each suc- 
cessive pronunciamento being followed by the creatiop of colonels and 
generals—satellites of the successful aspirant to administrative powers, 
whoever he might be. The description of the way in which a Mexican 
revolt is concocted and carried out is alike amusing and instructive : 


Tt suddenly oceurs to some former soldier, perhaps a captain, residing in a 
village three hundred leagues from the capital, that the government is good for 
nothmg. He speaks about it with Jack and Peter of the same village, reads 
the newspaper to them, shows letters from friends of consequence, which 
also blame the minister, and harangues his gossips that it is for them to 
— matters. They are content, and beat up proletarians for their scheme— 
rascals who prefer spending money to working, and know well enough that little 
is to be risked in such matters. A discontented colonel is known; he is informed 
that the country looks up to him as her liberator, and he is requested to place 
himself at their head. iP he be one of the right sort, he comes with some of his 
confidants, a consultation is immediately held, and the plan for reforming the 
world is concocted. The same night the town-hall is taken possession of, the 
aldermen are sent for, are made acquainted with the intentions of the revolu- 
tionists, and compelled to do homage. On this the tax rer-is obliged to 
hand over all he has in his strong-box, and should it be little, a forced loan is 
raised from the disaffected shopkeepers of the place, the alarm bell'is rung, 
rockets are sent up, and when all the inhabitants are assembled in the market- 
place they are informed of what has taken place. Now follow loud cheers for 
the patriots, especially for the general-in-chief, as he is dubbed. A proclamation 
is then put forth, addressed to the whole nation, which is, of course, read with 
applause, and as soon as a sufficiently animating quantity of spirits has been 
drunk, it is resolved to march upon the next market town. All hasten to fetch 
their arms and horses ; the women how! and refuse to let their husbands depart ; 
and, indeed, (but ?) with many of them no great amount of persuasion is requisite. 
They slip out of the back door to the forest till the tumult is over. At length, 
after midnight, the patriotic army is ready to march. Though few, they are full 
of courage ; the bottle is passed round once more at the expense of the regi- 
ment, and the heroes vanish in darkness. 

If all goes well, several villages are surprised and join the rebels. When the 
principal village of a district has given in its adherence, a provisional govern- 
ment is appointed, and the army (200 men, perhaps) organised, armed and 
drilled, the newspapers are full of it, a detachment of fifty soldiers is sent out 
against them by the prefect, but returns with all speed at sight of the superior 
numbers of the foe. The prefect packs up his archives and hastens off, whilst 
every one seeks to conceal his property of all kinds, Men who can be depended 
on are sent to treat with the insurgents, to sound them, and to promise to join 
them in order to gain time. 

Meanwhile fleet ae are sent off to the provincial government and to 
the federal government. The a authorities complain that they have 
neither money nor arms to put down the increasing movement, presume that the 
og ye | has far-extending ramifications, talk of a certain party, who are wait- 
ing for the favourable moment only, and request speedy assistance from the 
capital. If the pronunciados were energetic men, they might generally march 
half way across the country before meeting with any organised resistance ; but 
they decline going far—merely look round to see where they can lay their hands 
on some public funds and guard against a surprise. They have great difficulty 
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keeping their men er, who have all sorts of scruples ready when the 
i t is at an I know of an instance where whole quota of a 
village declared to their chief that they must now return home to have their 
shirts washed ! i ilins ' 
aera information is brought that the government troops have marched. 
of war is held; it is resolved to occupy a strong position, to with- 
draw to the mountains; nevertheless they remain for the present in the village. 
A well-combined attack would, in a general way, settle the whole affair, and 
place them all at the mercy of the government; but milder measures must be 
attempted. The blood of citizens must not be shed, and those who have 


canal must be reclaimed. The rebels proudly reject all advances ; some of 
the outposts fire on each other from a distance of a thousand yards; a dozen 
of the government soldiers desert; this is a bad omen, and prudence is the 
mother of wisdom. Some honest people of the neighbourhood offer their me- 
diation, which is accepted, and the end of the story is, that after several bootless 


marches, after wasting a tolerable quantity of powder, an agreement is come to, 
according to the terms of which, the chiefs of pronunciados lay down their arms 
and acknowledge the authority of the government, retain the rank, dignity, and 

y which they have conferred on themselves, keep what they have stolen from 


the state, dismiss their army, and are all completely amnestied. 


This is the way in which civil commotions incessantly arise, and are 
as incessantly extinguished, and all real progress is impeded, the social 
condition deteriorated, commerce injured, and property rendered in- 
secure, whilst the army continues to be supplied with incompetent colo- 
nels and generals. Santanna himself signed thirteen thousand commis- 
sions whilst he was at the head of affairs. Many of them were given 
to mere children and others to reward other services besides such as were 


of a political or military nature. Thus it is related : 


A good German shoemaker made his excellency a wonderful boot for his club 
foot. The artist was rewarded according to his deserts with a captain’s com- 


mission ; eX had helped to put the first man in the republic on his legs. The 
cobbler now determined not to stick to his last, but to strut about with his 


lumed hat and sabre. The shoe-shop, however, was still carried on, although 
the captain had so much to do with his comrades in the coffee-houses and guard- 
rooms, and had such difficulty in quenching the thirst thereby given rise to, 
that the master had no time to cut out, or to look after his journeymen. The 
customers complained of corns, of bad workmanship, and gave their orders 
elsewhere; and ere long this respected thriving German shoemaker had become 


a poor vagabondising Mexican captain. 


No wonder, then, if in the Mexican army of officers as thus consti- 
tuted, amateur robbers, bandits, and forgers are to be met with. Where 
there is such a total want of education and morality, there is just as 
little military honour. Yet with all this, Spaniard, Mestizo, or prole- 
tarian alike, believe themselves to be the cream of the earth in point of 
knowledge, activity, and courage. Their vanity, as with most unedu- 
cated nations, is unbounded. The war with the United States did them 
an infinite deal of good in this respect. They found that they were 
not precisely the invincible heroes that they deemed themselves—espe- 
cially in the presence of their mistresses. But even on this occasion 
there was no popular or general rising in the country, or Scott’s army 
would have hes annihilated. He was allowed to penetrate from 


' 


Vera Cruz into the’ interior, across the mountains, and through the most 
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difficult passes, without an arm being raised against him. And he was 
further permitted to occupy such a position, and to bring up his reserye 
and supplies, without a blow being struck. ‘The laurels which Scott 
gained,” says Sartorius, ‘‘ were owing less to his tactics and bravery than 
to the weakness and indolence of his opponent.” 

Such, then, is the present state of Mexico, a country presenting as 
great a variety and richness of resources in the vegetable and mineral 
world as perhaps any country on the face of the earth, possessing almost 
unequalled advantages in climate, soil, and configuration, and yet are 
three of its finest provinces, Sonora, Durango, and Cinaloa, overrun by 
wild Apaches and Comanches, whom a handful of men ought to drive 
any day from their forest and mountain lairs, while the more civilised 
portions of the country are subjected momentarily to the discomforts 
and abuses of revolutions, brought about by a needy, unprincipled, and 
demoralised set of officials and adventurers. 

From what we can gather, the state of general anarchy, corruption, 
and demoralisation, had attained its acme before the British government 
was obliged to speak out in defence of our commercial interests in this 
rich but misgoverned country. There were almost as many parties as 
there were races in the country. There were the so-called Liberals, there 
were the Constitutionalists, and there were the Reactionists. On the one 
hand, we were told that General Miramon would not accept the presi- 
dency, but had declined in favour of the restoration of Zuloaga and the 
Tacubaya constitution; on the other, we were told that the Constitu- 
tionalists under General Trego were prosperous, and that the people were 
flocking to their standard, while their leaders ¢alked loud of victory. 
The Reactionists were equally confident on their side, and were threaten- 
ing a descent on Vera Cruz. Again, General Gaza was marching to 
the assistance of the Liberals, and Robles had pronounced in favour of 
the same party. All that can really be deduced from such conflicting 
statements is, that the country is in a state of complete social and admi- 
nistrative disorganisation ; and although it behoves us, in common with 
every other great commercial nation, to protect our interests at such a 
crisis, it is much to be feared that, as far as Mexico itself is concerned, 
there is no real future for that magnificent region till it falls into the 


hands of a higher-principled race of people. 
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POMMEROY ABBEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I 


NEVER was there a more gloomy structure than that of the old Abbey 
of Pommeroy, with its grey walls, overgrown in places with lichen and 
other kinds of moss, its narrow Gothie casements, and its decaying 
towers. It was in keeping with the scenery that rose around. Situated 
on a wild part of the coast of England, it was flanked by bleak and bold 
rocks on the one side, and by a dark forest on the other. Not that the 
trees were in close proximity to the abbey: from the abbey gates descended 
a gentle hill, where a few houses, most of them very poor, were honoured 
with the title of village, taking its name from their site, ‘‘ Abbeyland :’’ 
the hill wound round to the right, and there rose the dark and gloomy 
forest. In days long gone by, in the time of the Norman kings, this 
place had been the stronghold of the De Pommeroys ; then they seemed 
to have dwindled away and disappeared, and the abbey was for a century 
or two the abode of monks. After that, it had been rebuilt, and of later 

it had come again into the hands of the Pommeroys, who professed 
to be lineal descendants of the ancient family, aud retained their form of 
religion, though they dropped the “ de.” 

The lord of Pommeroy Abbey—though only Mr. Pommeroy, he was 
always styled “the lord”—had four sons, Guy, Rupert, George, and 
Leolin ; - of course being the heir. The two younger we need not 
notice just now, for they were absent ; George was with his regiment, 
though he had very recently been sojourning at home, and Leolin was 
abroad. Guy and Rupert were remarkably tall, nearly six feet three, but 
there the resemblance apparently ended. Guy was of a pale complexion, 
almost ghastly, his features, in themselves well formed, were rendered 
plain by their exceedingly stern expression, and by his possessing what is 
called a hare lip. In Rupert’s features might be traced a great resem- 
blance to Guy’s, but only by a close observer, for his complexion was 
more fresh and beautiful than is often owned by man, the expression of 
his face was winning, though somewhat free and bold, and the form of 
his mouth was of surpassing sweetness. A stranger, looking at the two 
for the first time, would have said never were brothers more unlike ; that 
the one was a model of beauty, the other almost of deformity ; but as he 
became accustomed to their features, the likeness would have grown upon 
him. 

The breakfast-table was spread in the abbey breakfast-room, and Miss 
Pommeroy waited for her father and brothers. She was tall, as they 
were; her complexion sallow, though not so white as Guy’s: indeed, 
Guy imparted the idea of a man whose colour has been momentarily 
scared from him by fright : and her hair was darker than theirs. She was 
named Joan, after a Dame Joan de Pommeroy, who had been famous in 
the reign of King John, and was said to bear a strong resemblance to her, 
which probably was only one of those flights of fancy some people delight 
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to indulge in, since no portrait of Dame Joan was extant now, and it did 
not appear that one ever had been. Miss Pommeroy had returned but 
the night before from a six months’ visit to a married sister, and now 
stood at the narrow windows, looking out at the scene she had not seen 
so long. Rupert entered. 

“Rupert !” she exclaimed, “I see the smoke of the White House 
chimneys, curling there. I suppose you have grown intimate with its 
new inmates; you were in the way for it when I left.”’ 

“Guy has.” 

é6 Guy ” : 

“* He and the lord are there often. Indeed, I began to think that we 
were going to be presented gratis with a lady-in-law——” 

“Rupert!” interrupted Miss Pommeroy, in a tone of rebuke. 

‘Until I found that the scent lay in a different direction,” continued 
the’unmoved Rupert. ‘I was mistaking the affair altogether: while I 
fancied the widower and the widow might be doing a little courting on 
their own account, it appears they were only courting for their children.” 

Miss Pommeroy turned her eyes full on her brother, asking an ex- 
planation as plainly as eyes could. But Rupert was silent. “ Tell me 
what you mean,” she said, impatiently. 

** The son-and-heir is to settle,” cried Rupert, ‘and 

“ Guy cannot afford it,” again exclaimed Miss Pommeroy. ‘ You have 
all been too extravagant for him to think of marrying: the Jord has often 
told him so. Where is to be his separate establishment ? and two house- 
holds in the abbey will not answer.”’ | 

“T should like to have a guinea for every useless word you drop in a 
day, Joan,” laughed Rupert Pommeroy. “ Guy will afford an establish- 
ment———if he gets her. She has five-and-twenty thousand pounds.” 

‘“‘ Are you speaking of the mother or the daughter ?”’ 

P “ Well done, Joan! The mother is double Guy’s age—or getting on 
or it.” 

“‘ But—will—she, the daughter, have Guy?” slowly and doubtfully 
ejaculated Miss Pommeroy. 

Rupert had opened one of the narrow casements, and put his head out. 
Whistling to one of his pointers, which was below, with the gamekeeper, 
Gaunt. 

“Rupert ! Rupert!” exclaimed his sister, petulantly stamping her foot, 
“you know when I want to hear a thing I must hear it. I say, will 
Alice Wylde have Guy ?” 

Rupert drew in his ie “You had better ask that of Guy himself.” 

“Ts it true that she has so much? It was given out that they were 
rich, but twenty-five thousand is a great deal.” 

“That's true. Her father was in India: a nabob—or rajah—or mer- 
chant—something they make fortunes at, out there: and she inherits.” 

‘She will never have Guy: she is too beautiful.” 

“Pretty women often marry ugly men, and Hist, Joan !” broke off 
Rupert: ‘‘ here he comes, the son-and-heir.” 

Guy Pommeroy entered the room. His temper had made him not 
loved by his brothers and sisters, but his father doted on him: in Guy 
he saw Ris son-and-heir ; and his constant allusions to his being such, had 


caused it to.be a by-word of ridicule, as attached to Guy. Haughty, 
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arrogant, and fearful spendthrifts, the Pommeroys had outrun their 
income; but this was not known to the world; and Guy had reached the 
of eight-and-twenty without thought of marrying, when the White 
ouse changed its tenants, and became inhabited by the widow and 
daughter of Mr. Wylde. 

But not for the sake of her fortune did Guy Pommeroy think of sacri- 
ficing his liberty: the Pommeroys were of that class who love the liberty 
and licence of single life: that the money may have added weight to the 
inducement was probable, but the fresh beauty of Alice had caught 
his eye and his heart. When those cold natures, such as was Guy’s, do 
love, they love passionately : and with an impassioned fervour that is not 
often equalled, fiad Guy Pommeroy learnt to love Alice Wylde. 

“ Guy,”’ began Miss Pommeroy, with little regard to his feelings or to 
her own good manners, ‘“‘ Rupert says you want to marry Miss Wylde. 
Will she have you ?” 

A hot scarlet flush illumined Guy's white cheek: proving, of itself, 
how very deep his love had gone. He drew himself up haughtily. 
“ Let Rupert concern himself with his fishing and his shooting, and his 
other—more questionable—sports: but let him not concern himself with 
me.”’ 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and his father’s personal attendant 
entered; Jerome, a faithful serving-man of fifty years. “ The lord break- 
fasts in his room,” said Guy. 

“ Yes, sir, I know it,” repiied Jerome. “ He has slept badly.” 

Miss Pommeroy had turned to the breakfast-table. She could not 
domineer over Guy, as she sometimes did over Rupert: not that the 
latter heeded her domineering, for he was good-tempered and careless. 
Once, when Guy had declined to tell her something she wished to know, 
and she had teased him to anger, he struck her a blow, and her face re- 
tained the mark for days. She said no more to Guy now, but in the 
course of the day she questioned her father: was Guy to marry Alice 
Wylde? 

Mr. Pommeroy looked up. ‘ Who has made you so wise ?” 

‘* Rupert.” 

“Tt is no business of Rupert’s: or of any one’s. Nothing is settled.” 

‘Neither will it be,” exclaimed Miss Pommeroy, speaking what she 
thought. “I do not suppose she would have Guy.” 

“ Not have Guy!” uttered Mr. Pommeroy. “I can tell you that an 
alliance with the future lord of Pommeroy is what many a young lady, 
far higher in position and lineage than she, would kneel for. She and 
Mrs. Wylde see it in the right light, and are eager for it.” 

So far as Mrs. Wylde went, Mr. Pommeroy judged rightly. She was 
an ambitious woman, dwelling too much upon the advantages accruing 
from “family,” as those, not well-born, are apt to do. In Guy Pom- 
meroy she saw all that was to be desired: and to make Alice the future 
“lady of Pommeroy,” was the dream which fired her ambition. 

But, if Guy was courted to the White House, Rupert was not. He 

at one time gone thither as much as his brother, but a faint and very 
disagreeable suspicion had dawned suddenly upon Mrs. Wylde; and that 
was, that her daughter was getting to enjoy the society of the handsome 
Rupert, more than that of Guy. Never, from that hour, was Rupert 
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Pommetoy admitted within the doors: call when he would, there was an 
excuse ready: Mrs. Wylde was out, or Mrs. Wylde was engaged. 

The day passed on to the evening, and the family dined alone, a some- 
what notable circumstance, for the abbey was generally rich in guests. 
Rupert rose from table when his sister did, and strolled out: Guy re- 
mained with his father. \ 

“ Where have you been all the afternoon ?” demanded the lord. “ At 
the White House ?” 

“I called in there,” replied Guy. 

“‘ When do you mean to bring matters to a close? Speak to her off- 
hand, boy, and don’t be afraid. I never knew that a Pommeroy could 
be scared by a woman.” 

Guy Pommeroy’s livid face turned scarlet, a far deeper scarlet than 
that called up by Joan’s bold question in the morning. If the proud old 
chief could but have known its cause! 

There is plenty of time,” replied Guy, in a tone that concealed the 
evasiveness of the words. “Father, drink claret: so much port is not 
good for you.” 

“T hate the claret,” said Mr, Pommeroy; “and not a drop should be 
on my table, but for fashion’s sake: I never got used to it as a young 
man, and can’t as an old one. In my day, Guy, the creed was to despise 
everything French.” 

. “‘ But think of the gout, sir. Jerome is fearing another attack, I 
now.” 

“ Jerome would fear his own shadow, if you’d let him,” said the lord 
of Pommeroy. 

Rupert strolled leisurely along until he was beyond view of the abbey, 
and then he mended his pace, and went as if he were walking for a 
wager. It was a lovely summer’s evening, and the setting sun threw its 
red and golden light across the heavy trees in the distance. Cutting 
across some fields, by a sheltered path, he emerged from them at the 
back of the White House, and entered its garden by a small door. | 

Not to the open part of it: no, Rupert Pommeroy dared not do that, 
lest he should encounter the lynx eyes of Mrs. Wylde. He kept safe 
amidst the stunted trees that skirted the wall, and peeped out beyond 
them to see what was to be seen. 

He saw a bright looking girl of radiant mien, her dark brown hair 
shining in the slanting beams of the sun, and her cheeks damask with 
expectation. She was in an evening dress of white, and wore a small 
thin gold chain round her neck, and similar bracelets on her arms; and 
she was flitting from bed to bed, plucking a flower from one, stooping to 
inhale the scent of another, and—drawing further from the windows of 
the house: drawing, as if unconsciously, and without any apparent 
design. 

A lady appeared at the dining-room window, which was open. 
“ Alice.” 

‘¢ Well, mamma?” 

“I wish you would put a scarf over your shoulders. You are sure to 
choose this hens to loiter in the garden, just when the sun is full upon 
a.” 

“ Mamma, I shall not take cold.” 
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“T don’t you will, but you'll tan your neck. The hot summer 
sun tans as at its setting as at mid-day.” 

Alice Wylde folded her laced pocket-handkerchief, corner-wise, and 
threw it over her neck. 

“‘ You have not drunk your wine,” pursued Mrs. Wylde. 

“JT don’t want it, thank you.” 

Mrs. Wylde turned from the window, and, reaching over the dessert- 
table for the glass of wine which stood near Alice’s plate, drank it her- 
self. Mrs. Wylde was too fond of wine—of course in a lady-like way ; 
nothing more is meant—to waste it, and she then filled her own glass 
again, and sat down. 

Mrs. Wylde was one who enjoyed her dinner: it is a weakness ob- 
taining amidst ladies who have approached, what they would call, the 
meridian of life; and Mrs. Wylde not unfrequently fell into a doze after 
it, and she enjoyed that as much as her dinner. 

Alice Wylde had not been reared in a good school. A girl, who has, 
will not deceive her mother in word or deed, scarcely in thought: and, 
rely upon it, where deceit is practised to a mother, a day of retribution 

. too surely comes: it may be soon, or it may be late, but come it will, 
and does. She flitted from flower to shrub, and from shrub to flower, 
gradually drawing round the wind of the lawn, beyond the sight of her 
mother’s eyes, had her mother remained to look; which Alice did not 
fear, for she knew her mother’s indolent and self-indulgent habits. In 
another moment, she was in the midst of the sheltering trees, and in the 
arms of Rupert Pommeroy. 

‘* My dearest !” 

“Oh, Rupert, I have been wishing for this evening to come! I have 
been longing to tell you some news. Guy called this afternoon and asked 
me to be his wife.” 

“Ah!” 

“I told him I was very sorry, for I did not love him, and it was of no 
use his asking.” 

Rupert laughed, and held her closer. ‘ What did he say?” 

“‘T hardly knew what he said: 1 was confused, and only caught up 
the sense of his words. He said that he loved me as no other man had 
ever loved, for his passions were vehement within him: and then came 
something about his being Guy Pommeroy, of Pommeroy Abbey.” 

“You might have told him that one other, at any rate, loved you as 
passionately as he. How did it end, Alice?” 

** He would not take my refusal: he did not seem to believe in it: he 
said young ladies did not know their own minds, and that he should 
never give me up while he had life. He said he should come to the 
White House as usual, and he hoped that in a few weeks I should grant 
him a different answer. I told him if he did continue to come, he must 
consider himself mamma’s visitor, not mine.” 

Rupert drew her face to his, and kept it there while he whispered his 
sweet vows of love. She resisted not: for, passionately as Guy Pommero 
loved Alice, so did she, in her turn, love Rupert. Thus the time oman 
all too swiftly for those, wrapt in the magic of the other’s presence, in 

the melody of love’s golden chords; and the light was fading, and the 
sun had set, and the evening star shone in the heavens, when Alice 
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Wylde stole into the house. and aroused her mother from her slumbers, 
her heart living over again the stolen interview, and her blushing cheeks 
ezimson with the pressure of Rupert’s lips. 

Rupert did not go straight home, as it appeared, for it was late when 
he entered. Jerome met him. “All in bed?” asked Rupert. 

“ All but Mr. Guy, sir. He is in the oak room, walking about: I’m 
afraid something has vexed him. Just hark, Mr. Rupert.” 

Rupert listened. Guy’s heavy tread sounded from the room, unceas- 
ing and monotonous. 

“* He has been pacing like this for two hours,” continued Jerome: an 
Rupert laughed within himself as he went to his own chamber. “ Alice 
for him, indeed !” 

On the following day, Mrs. and Miss Wylde paid a formal visit to 
Miss Pommeroy: her return would bring ladies to the abbey again; and 
there were families within visiting distance. They invited her to go 
back with them and spend the day, and Joan agreed to do so, observing 
that the abbey had a gentlemen’s dinner-party that evening, and she 
should not be wanted. So Mrs. Wylde dismissed her carriage, for they 
thought it would be pleasant to walk through the village together. 

In going along they met Guy and Rupert, who were with Gaunt, the 
gamekeeper, the latter a fine specimen of humanity, tall and upright, 
with handsome features of a high cast, that would have done honour to a 
coronet. The Pommeroys were fond of saying that he traced back his 
descent to the famed John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, noted in the 
days of the second Richard. Guy stopped, of course, and Rupert shook 
hands with the ladies in his gay way. Miss Pommeroy turned to 
Gaunt : 

*“* How is Sybilla ?” 

“‘ She’s not well, Miss Pommeroy : I can’t make her out. She seems 
to have lost her health and spirits, and her face is quite drawn and 
thin.” 

“‘ What ails her ?’’ questioned Joan. 

“ It’s more than I can tell,” returned Gaunt, shaking his head. ‘ She 
thinks it is the summer heat that overcomes her, and won’t have a 
doctor : but we have had many a summer as hot as this : and, in the teeth 
of her saying it, she is cold, and wraps herself up. Her mother went off 
in a waste,” he added, dropping his voice, “and I remember she was 
cold always, after it began. If I should lose Sybilla—why, I’d rather 
go myself, for she is all I have got left to comfort me.” 

s 4 will call in and see her,” said Joan. ‘‘ I may spare a minute now, 
as we go by.” 

“I wish you would, Miss Pommeroy. And perhaps you'll give me 
your opinion of her afterwards. If you think advice is necessary, I'll 
have it, whether Sybilla will, or not.” 

Rupert, bold and undaunted, in spite of the eyes of Mrs. Wylde, and 
the presence of Guy, chose to monopolise the attention of Alice. Little 
loth was she: and Mrs. Wylde said adieu hastily, and the ladies 
walked on. 

At the extremity of the straggling village, in what had been the 
lodge, centuries ago, before the village was built, lived Gaunt. Al- 
though ostensibly performing the duties of gamekeeper to the Pommeroy 
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estate, he was no gat servant: a small patrimony placed him beyond 
want, —_—a, le that in his heart he considered himself almost 
equal to the Pommeroys. Just as Mr. Pommeroy lorded it over his 
servants, so did Gaunt lord it over the two keepers under him. The 
cottage, a picturesque building, containing four or five rooms, stood beck 
from the road and was sheltered by trees, and a bench was on the green 
in front. As they came near it, Mrs. Wylde complained of the heat. 

“ Then suppose you sit down here oak rest for an instant,” proposed 
Joan, pointing to the bench, “ while I go in-doors to see pen 

s Mrs. Wylde started back as if she had been struck. “To see 
Sybilla Gaunt! My dear Miss Pommeroy !” 

“T will not keep you two minutes, Mrs. Wylde. I am anxious about 
her. Her father says she is ill.” 

“' Miss Pommeroy !” repeated Mrs. Wylde, in a tone of strong remon- 
strance, “ you must not go in there; to see her. You have no mother, 
A dear, therefore you must excuse my interposing, so far, in the light 

one.” 

Joan Pommeroy, haughty and self-opinionated by nature and by 
education, drew herself up. ‘ You do not yet know Sybilla Gaunt, 
see, or you would scarcely speak of her disparaging}. She has been 
exceedingly well brought up, and her education has been almost—yes, I 
may say, almost that of a gentlewoman.” 

“So I have heard. But no good ever comes of educating girls in her 
sphere of life; and thus it has proved here. My dear Miss Femmaver, 
since you left, the girl has turned out to be—to be—ain short, not re- 
spectable.” 

The two ladies stood looking at one another, Joan asking the explana- 
tion with her eyes that her lips disdained to utter. Alice traced on 
ters on the dusty road with the end of her parasol and listened, rather 
amused at the dispute. 

“ What did you say ?” demanded Joan, whose fiery Pommeroy blood 
was rising. 

“‘ My dear, there’s no cause for you to put yourself out,” said Mrs. 
Wylde. “It is an every-day affair with village beauties; always has 
been, and always will be. Sybilla Gaunt is no longer respectable, and 
you must drop all communication with her.” 

Joan Pommeroy’s eyes flashed: she could be as passionate as her 
eldest brother. “ It is false, whoever says it,” she uttered. ‘ How dare 
my father and my brothers suffer tales to go about to the prejudice of 
Sybilla Gaunt ? They are the lords of the soil, and they ought to have 


— them.” 
rs. Wylde gave vent to a short, friendly laugh. ‘ My dear, you 
will have to abandon your favourable prejudices,” she quietly said. 
“ Sybilla Gaunt is not respectable.” 
“Am I respectable ?” returned the angry Joan. ‘‘ You may as well 
gay that I am not. I pray you wait for me, for I shall go in to see her.” 
Allowing no further opposition, and prepared to fling it off, had it been 
offered, Miss Pommeroy walked to the lodge door, and entered without 
knocking : she was in no frame of mind to heed the decorums of life : 
indeed, they obtained short favour from her at the best of times. The 
room, it was the common sitting-room, the kitchen being at the back, 
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seemed in a litter, and Sybilla Gaunt sat in it, her head bent down and 
resting on the table. A shawl, that she appeared to have had on, had 
fallen on the ground. 

She was exceedingly like her father, tall and stately, with the same 
noble features, and the same large dark eyes, and raven hair: like him, 
she looked born to adorn a coronet. With a faint exclamation of dismay, 
she sprang up when she saw Miss Pommeroy, her pale features—not 
naturally pale, but as it appeared, from illness—grew flushed, and 
she picked up the shawl to throw it over her. In her haste and confusion, 
she defeated her own object, and the shawl somehow alighted in a heap 
on her head. In stretching up her arms to right it, Joan Pommeroy ob- 
tained full view of her figure: and Joan Pommeroy fell back against the 
wall, and her spirit turned faint within her. 

Joan did not speak ; she only looked at her: and Sybilla’s trembling 
hands busied themselves in adjusting the shawl, and the transient crimson 
of her face faded to a death-like whiteness. 

“ What is this?” asked Joan, at length. 

“ What is—what ?” returned Sybilla. 

“I met your father, and he told me you were ill,” harshly repeated 
Joan. “ What is this illness, I ask 7” 

“Don’t frighten me, Miss Pommeroy,” gasped Sybilla, who looked 
ready to faint. 

“ Answer me, I say,’’ repeated Joan Pommeroy, her face as stern, at 
that moment, as her brother Guy’s. 

Sybilla choked down a gasping breath before she could answer, and 
when she did speak, it was in a faint, nervous tone, and in jumping 
sentences. ‘‘ The heat this summer—has been great—it has made me 
ill—it has overpowered me.”’ 

Joan Pommeroy heard her to an end, bending her stern, searching eyes 
upon her. ' “ It is the heat that overpowers you ?—the heat, you say ? 
Then why do you wear a shaw] to increase it 7” And Sybilla Gaunt only 
laid her hand upon her throat, as if to still its beating, and made no reply, 
for she had none to make. Miss Pommeroy stepped close up to her. 

“Do you think you can deceive me? No: though you have succeeded, 
it would appear, in blinding your father. You have been mad, Sybilla 
Gaunt; mad. You have degraded yourself to a level with the——” 

“Do not say too much, Miss Pommeroy,” interrupted Sybilla, in a low 
tone. ‘“ You don’t know all.” 

“I know and see sufficient. I know that the truth is whispered out- 
side, and that I was warned not to subject myself to contact with you 
Shame upon you! you, who were the stay of your father! you, who have 
boasted of a retell from the Plantagenets! Sybilla Gaunt, I would as 
soon have believed ill of myself as of you.” 

Miss Pommeroy gathered up her petticoats, as if to guard them against 
contamination with the door-sill, and swept out. Mrs. Wylde was then 
sitting on the bench, and Alice was looking up the road. Mrs. Wylde 
rose when she saw Miss Pommeroy. 

“Come, Alice, what are you looking at? Oh, I see; Mr. Guy 
Pommeroy is there.”’ 

Joan turned her head in the direction. “Guy and Rupert ; and Gaunt 
also,” she muttered. ‘Let us get on: I do not want to see him.” 
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“ Well, ee ee 
Wylde. “ does she look like ?” 

“ Like what you said,” returned Joan, harshly. 

“Of course: there is no possibility of mistaking it. And her father is 
a—ain fact, an idiot.” 

“Who is it that has led her to it ?” interrupted Miss Pommeroy, in 
the same abrupt tone. 

“ There I cannot enlighten you: people are shy of talking. She has 
always, as I hear, held herself quite aloof from the village rustics.” 

“How very beautiful she is!” suddenly exclaimed Alice Wylde. 

“* Who, cluld?”’ 

“ Sybilla Gaunt, mamma.” 

“‘Oh,” said Mrs. Wylde, seornfully. “‘ Handsome is as handsome 
does,’ was a saying of my old mother’s. Sybilla Gaunt had better have 
been born ugly enough .to frighten the crows.”’ 

Late in the evening, Jerome came for Miss Pommeroy. He brought 
bad news. The lord had been taken ill, very ill, and Mr. Guy was with 
him. 
“ And Mr. Rupert ?” returned Joan, “where is he, that he could not 
have come for me ?” 

“ Mr. Rupert went out when the gentlemen left, Miss Pommeroy. 
The lord would not let it be known in the dining-room that he was ill.” 

But as they were passing through the village, they heard fast footsteps 
behind them. It was Rupert, and he gave his arm to his sister. Jerome 
told _ of his father’s illness. 

“ ut again,” remarked Rupert. 

ee fokaaes attack it will be, I know,” returned Jerome. 

‘So you always say, Jerome,” said Mr. Rupert. 

‘“‘ Well, sir, we shall see, I fear.” 

“ Alice will marry Guy,” whispered Joan to her brother. 

Rupert whistled. ‘‘ Oh, you think so ?” 

“i judge from probabilities. Mrs. Wylde was talking about her 
affairs ay. She has complete power over Alice, for if the latter 
marries without her consent, money leaves her, and Mrs. Wylde can 
will it to whom she pleases, except to Alice. No girl in her senses would 
forfeit five-and-twenty thousand pounds. So what is she todo? Mrs. 
Wylde is bent upon Guy.” 

“‘ She must wait antif the old lady relents, or drops off.” 

‘Then she may wait for years: Mrs. Wylde is not old. No: Alice 
will marry Guy.” 

“‘ Not she,” cried Rupert. 

“That Alice is looking forward to the probability of being lady of 
Pommeroy, she let slip to-day. We had been talking about the abbey : 
what a gloomy, tumble-dewn old pile it is, except the portion that we 
inhabit, and Alice sank into thought. ‘I shall have it so renovated that 
no one will know it to be the same,’ she suddenly exclaimed : ‘I shall 
make it the admiration of the county. I mean,’ she corrected herself, 
blushing and laughing, ‘ that I should do that if I were its master.’” — 

we still whistled softly to himself, smiling much. His sister m- 
q why he was ing. 

“To think of the changes that must take place, ere she could be the 

abbey’s lady. The deaths, for instance.” 
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Only papa’s, Rupert. Guy will be its lord then.” 
Rupert did not answer: but his smile wore the same curious ex- 


As they approached the abbey, lights were gleaming from several of 
its front windows, and they seemed to be passing from room to room. 
“* What is it? what can have happened ?”’ uttered Rupert. 

“‘ The lord’s-worse! I know he is!’’ cried Jerome, apprehensively, 

“You are always ready to prophesy evil, Jerome.” 

** I feel sure he is, sir,” the old servant answered. “And,” he added 
to Rupert, in his agitation, “if ever I saw coming death upon a face, I 
have seen it the last day or two upon my poor master’s.” 

Jerome was right: Mr. Pommeroy was worse. It was a violent attaek 
of gout in the stomach. In his room Rupert and Miss Pommeroy found 
Guy, a priest, and two medical men. He was giving directions to Guy, 
as well as his pain allowed him. ‘ Jerome is getting old,” he was saying 
as they entered ; “you, Guy, with a young wife, and probably a young 
family, will be wanting young servants, and, it may be, he will not suit 
you long. He has saved wages, and I have left him something more, 
and it is my desire that the keep shall be his, to reside in, after he leaves 
you, for so long as he shall live. Do you hear, Guy ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

** Give him the keep for his own, to have exclusive control over, just 
as if it were his, by right: at his death it will lapse back to you. Give 
me your promise.” 

“T promise, father,” said Guy. ‘Father, I also promise,” added 
Ru 
ie looked at his brother, and his ugly lip curled up. ‘ Where is the 
use of your promise ? You will not be the abbey’s lord.” 

“In case it should lapse to me during Jerome’s lifetime,” returned 
Rupert: and at this suggested possibility, Guy’s lip curled up the more. 

The old man died. And Guy was the lord of Pommeroy, 


IT, 


A LOVELY spring day. The hedges were clothed in their luxuriant 
green, the sky was darkly blue with an earnest of returning summer, 
and the grass, growing long, was intermixed with cowslips and blue-bells, 
and the long, deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos, Alice NS 
sat on alow stile near her home, looking at the wild flowers, and thinking 

nsively of the happy years of her childhood, when her greatest delight 

been to go into the fields and gather such, delights that never would 
return. 
She was deeply unhappy. Loving Rupert Pommeroy with all the 
intensity of an impassioned and not well-disciplined heart, this long 
absence from him had seemed like a separation of years. About six 
weeks subsequent to Mr. Pommeroy’s death, Rupert left the abbey. A 
very slender provision indeed was bequeathed to him, only a few thou- 
sands, but an appointment had long been promised him under govern- 
ment. Guy had gig 4 intimated that he was welcome to make the 
abbey his home until it should be given, but Rupert pleaded business, 
and left. Guy suspected his motives: that he had some debts, and that 
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at present it was convenient his place of residence should not be so de- 
cidedly known. Rupert’s secret plea to Alice was, that unless he went 
to London to look after this promised appointment, it might never come, 
and in secret they took their leave. But that was last September; and 
now it was April, nearly May, and he had never come back again ! 

There had been another aden from Abbeyland, and the deserter 
was Sybilla Gaunt. She also did not come back: and’ she had been 
gone nearly as long as Rupert. It was known that the gamekeeper re- 
ceived letters from her, and he seemed tolerably easy in mind: no one 
dared to speak to him of his loss, for he could put down impertinence, 
whether from rich or poor, with as high a hand as the old lord himself 
had done, in his haughtiest days. Captain Pommeroy had come down 
at his father’s death, and had gone again when the funeral was over; 
and Leolin was abroad still. Miss Pommeroy lived at the abbey with 
Guy ; and Alice Wylde is sitting on the low field stile there, looking 
at the flowers, with eyes that see them not. 

She steps off the stile and leans against it, for she hears footsteps ap- 

roaching ; and, though the hedge hides the intruder, she knows them to 
the lord of Pommeroy’s. 

** Good morning, Alice.” 

“Good morning,” she returned, preparing to move away. 

“ Stay,” said Guy, putting his arm before her; “ I cannot go on like 
this ; 1 cannot be shunned for ever, as you are shunning me. If I come 
up with you out of doors, you walk away; if I call at the White House, 
you will not remain in the room. I have been there now, talking to 
your mother, and she, and I, say that matters should be brought to an 
issue.” 

“ They were so brought long ago,” replied Alice : “only you will not 
take my answer.” 

“No, I will never take that answer,” returned Guy, with agitation 
“Oh, Alice!” he added, changing his tone to one of deep tenderness, 
“have compassion upon me! my love for you is eating away my heart- 
strings.” 

“I cannot love you,” she replied, in a low tone. 

‘So you have said: and so I have asked you, as I ask you now, 
Why ?” 

“It is not a thing that can be called up at will; or bought and sold, 
as you would barter a jewel.” 

‘“‘ Sufficient of it will come at will; if there be no bar. I am ready to 
take you, and chance it. Js there a bar ?” he continued, in a meaning 
tone. 

Alice —— hesitated. The persecution—for so she looked upon it 
—of Guy Pommeroy had become intolerable to her: when she woke in 
the morning, the consciousness that she should meet him in the day, and 
possibly be forced to listen to his love-making, would rush over her mind 
with a feeling of despair; and now came the thought, What if she told 
him there was a bar ? it might put an end to his hopes and his torment- 
ings. So she spoke out; but, in the confusion and doubt of her ideas, 
did not weigh her words. | 

“If I were to impart to you that there is a bar, would it convince you 
that your wish is useless ?” 
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“A bar?” he ejaculated. “Not that of love—of love for another ? 
Alice! do not say it !” 

“T must say it, if I am to speak the truth,” she whispered. “I do love 
another.” 

The dark expression came over Guy’s face. ‘* Whom P” 

“ Rupert.” 

A minute elapsed before he took in the sense of the words. And then 
his passion broke forth. 

“ Rupert! the ill-doing spendthrift ! Rupert, the disgrace to the name 
of Pommeroy! Who is now hiding himself, lest his reckless debts should 
be visited upon him: whose misconduct here would be a byword in men’s 
mouths, but that he is a Pommeroy! who——But I do not believe 
on added Guy in a different tone, as he ran over in his mind the pro- 

abilities of her avowal, and could not remember that Rupert and she had 
been sufficiently intimate for love to have supervened: or that they had 
met, if love had come. “It is false, Alice: you never saw much of 
Rupert, or he of you.” 

Alice leaned against the stile: she did not reply, but the rich flush of 
love, remembered love, mantled in her cheek, me her lips parted with a 
half smile. 

“Do you wish to drive me mad?” stamped Guy. ‘“ Why don’t you 
say that you never met him—to love—that you are asserting what is 
false, only to deceive me ?” 

“T have said what is true. And, as to not meeting, I should be sorry 
to meet you in secret, as I have met Rupert.” 

““ You—a gentlewoman—and my promised wife—can stand there and 
avow to me that you have met Rupert Pommeroy in secret ?” 

“‘T am not your promised wife. And there was no other way in which 
we could meet, for you had gained the ear of my mother. If we did 
meet in secret, where was the harm? do you think Rupert would let it 
come near me ?” 

The lord of Pommeroy turned his face from Alice, bending it on the 
ground : it was well, perhaps, that she did not see it then. His love for 
her was indeed as a voleano raging within him: he could not give her 
up; far rather would he have given up life and all its benefits. His, she 
should, she must be. 

“ Alice, your love is worse than wasted, if it be given to Rupert Pom- 
meroy. He had none to waste, or to give to you.” 

Again the rich red flush of remembrance dyed her cheeks, and her 
lips were parted with the same sweet smile. Guy kept down his temper. 

“T say Rupert er had no love to give to you. He deceived 
you: he was only amusing himself.” 

“ You shall not traduce him to me,” she interrupted, with spirit, “I 
will not listen to it. You know the motive which has obliged me to 
confide this to you—that you may fix your hopes elsewhere. Keep my 
secret, Guy, and be generous: I shall be your sister some time.” 

“ Walk with me a little way, Alice,” he suddenly exclaimed. And 
mechanically she obeyed, for his tone was imperative. Guy offered his 
arm; but she bowed a refusal. 

“You would take Rupert’s,” chafed he. 

‘Tt is not the custom for young ladies to do so. And I am quite alive 
to the exactions of custom,” she added, throwing back her head. 
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* Custom !”’ retorted Guy, “between two who are to form the closest 


tie on earth.” 

“ Did you of yourself, or of Rupert ?” she returned, in a spirit of 
aggravation. And the lord of Pommeroy, after a look that must have 
betrayed the bitterness of his heart, walked by her side in silence. 

They emerged from the fields; and a few steps along the road, to- 
wards the village, brought them in front of Gaunt, the gamekeeper’s. 
The cottage appeared shut up: it frequently was so, now Sybilla had 
left. Guy Pommeroy stopped, and laid his forefinger on Alice’s arm, 
and caused her to turn towards it. 

* You see that place, Alice ?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

“ Look at it, my dear. Study it well.” 

“Tt is Gautit’s cottage,” she exclaimed, wonderingly. “Why am I 


to look at it 2” 
“Tt was well that you should see it. . Because there was where 


Rupert’s love was given.” 

She was slow in understanding. No suspicion of the sort had ever 
dawned upon her. And Guy’s words only called up thoughts of the 
gamekeeper and the cottage: not of Sybilla. 

Guy turned back towards her home, walking by her side still. “‘ There 
are certain topics, Alice, that we may not discuss openly; custom, which 
you avow yourself a disciple of, does not sanction it; the proprieties of 
life would not sanction it: nevertheless, some of this reserve must be 
forgotten, when circumstances imperatively compel it.”’ 


Alice Wylde turned her wondering eyes upon him. 
“ You know that Sybilla Gaunt has left the place,” he resumed, in a 


low, deep tone: “ you know, at least, it is probable you do, why she has 
been obliged to leave it. She is with Rupert.” 

Silence ensued. Guy glanced round. Alice was walking on, but he 
could not see her face, for it was held straight forwards, and bonnets— 
do listen, ladies fair !—were worn large then. 

“The author of the evil that fell upon Sybilla Gaunt was Rupert 
Pommeroy,” continued Guy: “he who ought to have guarded her from 
it, had he seen it approaching, no matter from what quarter, brought it 
upon her. He is a heartless man; and whilst he must have been pre- 
tending—as you now say—to live for you, his love was given to Sybilla. 
His real love, mind, Alice; and if he affirmed aught else to you, he was 
base and false.” 

As a blast of lightning falls upon a tree, and shatters it, so were these 
words falling upon Alice Wylde’s brain. The scandal, touching Sybilla 
Gaunt, had been too popular a theme in the village to escape her know- 
ledge ; nay, her own mother had spoken openly of it, in her hearing, to 
Miss Pommeroy. 

They came to the fields, and Guy held the gate open for her to pass 
through. He could have gnashed his teeth, as he thought how she 
must love Rupert—for her countenance was white with agony, and her 
steps tottered. 

‘Ts it true?” she gasped. 

“ Tt is true as that you and I are here, living.” 

Remembrance was busy within her: events of the past were conjuring 
themselves. up, trifles which had excited no reflection at the time. She 
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remembered once to have remarked to Rupert on the beauty of Sybilla 
Gaunt, and Rupert had replied with some gay words—what was Sybilla’s 
beauty, compared to hers? but his tone was a constrained one, and he 
abruptly changed the theme. Again, she remembered, in driving home 
with her mother from a dimner-party, one moonlight night, at which they 
had met the lord and Guy, but not Rupert, who had sent an exeuse, she 
saw Rupert standing just beyond the corner of the trees at Gaunt’s 
cottage ; and there was another shadow near him, an undefined one: the 
gamekeeper’s, she had then concluded, and she had wondered why Rupert 
had gone down there so late. How was it, that she had been so blinded ? 
Now she came to think of it, who but Rupert, with his aoe 
manners and his handsome form, with his careless principles dnd indif- 
ference to consequences, was likely to have turned the head of Sybille ? 
The clodhoppers of the village—she would have spurned them under foot. 
How eould she, Alice, have been so innocently unsuspecting? The very 
fact of Sybilla’s quitting the place with Rupert—but a few days elapsed 
between—might have told her. 

The revulsion of feeling was terrible : all her love seemed to be thrown 
back upon- herself; and she could have wept tears of agony at the 
thought of how he must have laughed at her credulity. At her, who 
had told him of her rejection of Guy, of her refusal to beeome the lady 
of the abbey, for his sake! But she could be its lady still. 

“ Alice,” began Guy, as they neared her home, “ when—— 

“Say nothing to me now,” she fiercely answered, “ or I shall be visit- 
ing the hate upon you that I am beginning to feel for Rupert. If he has 
thus trifled with me——” 

“ He has,” interrupted Guy. “If you think I am capable of deceiv- 
ing you, ask the village.’’ And, in good truth, the village would pro- 
bably have said as Guy did, for their suspicions had pointed at the gay 
and attractive Rupert. But they held their peace, for was he not a 
Pommeroy? and, amongst the simple around, it was pretty generally 
held that the Pommeroys, like kings, could do no wrong. 

The lord of Pommeroy spoke his farewell and departed: Alice did not 
answer him, but went on, in. Not that she intended any particular dis- 
courtesy to him, but her mind was in a chaos of tumult. ‘ To come to 
me with his false vows, from the company of that girl!’”’ she muttered to 
herself, “to win my love; to play upon my credulity ; to sport with my 
heart’s most sacred feelings ; and then return to whence he came—to 
her! Oh, mercy! how shall I support myself ?” 

A little voice came whispering to her, Is it true? or is Guy deceiving 
you? She thought it was true; the probabilities, looking back, seemed 
to say that it was. But she went to her mother, who was deep in the 
pages of a fashionable novel, and asked out a question boldly: little 
cared she, in her despair, for what Guy had called the proprieties of 
life. 

‘“‘ Mother, who was it turned Sybilla Gaunt to the wrong path ?” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Wylde was particularly alive to the pro- 
prieties at that moment; for the book before her, though calling itself a 
novel, was of the most orthodox school: holy little village children, 

young clergymen in long (and very unbecoming) black skirts, and right 
lense ladies, all of whom talked in pious sentences of band-box 
perfeetion and far-fetched grammar, correct, but not easy, and who had 
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never heard of “ wrong paths,’’ much less come in contact with them 
therefore Mrs. Wylde bent a severe brow on Alice. 

“Young lady! such topics are ignored in society. What are you 
thinking of ?” 

“T want to know who it was that led Sybilla Gaunt to sin,” proceeded 
Alice, plunging oe oa into the mire. 

She stood before her mother with a pale face and eye of dark misery, 
and it brought down Mrs. Wylde from her stilts. 

“ Alice, what in the world is the matter? What is Sybilla Gaunt to 


you? It was not Guy Pommeroy, therefore——” 


“Was it Rupert ?” 

“Child, I say, these subjects are better let alone. What has come to 
~ that you should court them? Of course it was Rupert: everybody 

nows that.” 

But Alice spoke again, in the last faint effort to struggle with despair. 
‘“‘T heard you say to Miss Pommeroy, when you were telling her about 
it, that it was not known who——” 

“To be sure I did,” interrupted Mrs. Wylde. ‘She put the ques- 
a to me, point blank, and 1 could not say to her, ‘ Your brother 

u rt.’ 9 

“Why did not the village shun him? He was popular, he was 
courted up to the very hour he left it.” 

“The village shun a Pommeroy!” derisively retorted Mrs. Wylde. 
“Tf a Pommeroy chose to tell them they must sell their souls to him, 
they would only kneel and do it. Hush, Alice! here comes Joan.” 

| Sea Pommeroy entered. She was left for a moment alone with 
Alice, and the latter approached her with an eager whisper. 

Joan, tell me: was it known who—who led Sybilla Gaunt from the 
right ?” 

Miss Pommeroy looked surprised. She disdained to equivocate, and 
therefore did not reply. ‘ Are you ill, Alice ?” 

“T have heard that it was Rupert,” resumed Alice, her eyes strained 
on Joan with a wild expectancy that it was not pleasant to look upon. 

Joan Pommeroy bowed her head. ‘TI believe it was. I ask, Alice, 
if you are ill ?” 

‘‘Oh no,” she answered, with a harsh laugh, “I am very well.” 

Guy Pommeroy had proceeded home. He opened his desk, and wrote 


a sharp brief note to his lawyers in town: 


“The judgment you hold against Rupert Pommeroy proceed upon at 
once, and lock him up. Listen to no terms for a compromise, unless 
you have my orders to do so: but still remember that I do not appear as 


connected with the affair. 
‘* POMMEROY OF PoMMEROY ABBEY.” 


That was the signature of the lords of Pommeroy. And just two days 
after that was penned, was Mr. Rupert Pommeroy inside the walls of a 
debtors’ prison, and likely to remain there. 


ITI. 
GaILy went on the preparations for the wedding, for Alice Wylde had 
at length consented to be Guy Pommeroy’s wife. The villagers said 
how happy she would be with the lord; the gentry how lucky she was 
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to have obtained him, a prize, for which (though nobody would acknow- 
ledge to it) many had striven ; and the reader, who is in the secret, will 
say what misery she was carving out for herself. Misery indeed: but to 
be revenged on Rupert Pommeroy she would have grasped a far less de- 
sirable position than that of being the abbey’s mistress. The only re- 
venge she could take upon him was that of rushing in hot haste to be 
somebody’s wife: at least, it appeared the only one likely to tell upon 
the false Rupert. 

The day previous to the nuptials arrived, and Alice sat in her room, 
her heart braving out its anguish. Her maid was kneeling before a 
half-packed trunk. 

*¢ Are these flowers to go in, miss ?” 

“ Flowers,” was the abstracted answer—“ what flowers ?” 

“These, miss, that were between the paper in the little drawer. Here’s 
a rose, and a—what is it ?—a white gerinium I think, miss, but they are 
dried up beyond knowing.” 

Alice turned her head to see the flowers—she had overlooked them 
when casting away the rest—and the tide of memory came rushing over 
her. They were the last he had ever given her, and too well she remem- 
bered how they were given; his words and his looks of love. She 
buried her face in her hands, and gave vent to a groan of pain, not to 
be suppressed. 

The maid heard footsteps outside, and stretched up her head, “ Here’s 
the lord of Pommeroy.” 

Alice knew she must go to him. And why should she not: was he 
not to be her husband ere many hours had passed? But the current of 
her thoughts had been turned to the events which she had latterly striven 
to bury, and an impulse arose—long afterwards she used to wonder why 
it should so have arisen—to speak of them to Guy. 

She went down to him: she stopped his words of greeting and put 
away his hand. “Guy, did you deceive me when you told me that— 
that ill of Rupert ?” 

The lord of Pommeroy turned his eyes upon her. ‘ Why do you ask 
that now ?” 

‘“‘ Were I to find, later, that you had deceived me, it would be bad for 
us both; for you and for me,” she dreamily said. 

‘The lords of Pommeroy disdain deceit,” was his reply. ‘‘ The fact 
of Rupert’s remaining away so long might convince you that he is with 
her, without any other proof.” 

“ True, true,” she murmured; “ forgive me, Guy.” : 

Guy Pommeroy bent towards her, and would have sealed his forgive- 
ness, but was met by a gesture of aversion. ‘‘ Don’t, please,” she faintly 
said, as she drew away. A nasty scowl contracted Guy’s face. When 
these little episodes peeped out, showing how utterly he disliked him, 
he felt at war with her, with Rupert, with the world, and with Heaven, 

But the morrow came, like other days come, all in their turn, and the 
long train of bridal guests swept into the chapel, the bride the loveliest 
of them. And that same evening Alice Pommeroy entered upon her 
a: ” the abbey, having promised to be to its lord a loving and faith- 

wife, 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srm NATHANIEL. 


. «+ And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act IIT. Sc. 1. 
D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XVII.—Tue ApmIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Tue Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the Admi- 
rable Crichton, has been narrated, long years ago, by his industrious 
countryman, Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, without, however, attracting any 
considerable throng of readers. ‘The world is content to believe that 
Crichton was Admuirable, and still to call him so; if there be a doubt as 
to his deserving the epithet, they are willing to give him (not in a jury- 
box sense) the benefit of the doubt, and let his manes make the most. of 
it. His manes, meanwhile, may be almost accounted a vanishing 
quantity ; threatening a case of no remainder. Rapidly, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, the Admirable Chrichton “is grown a shadow.”* Unbelievers, or 
misbelievers, there have been, who profess themselves to “ shrewdly sus- 
pect” that he may never have been anything else. His reputation they 
regard as the shadow of a shade. Stat nominis umbra. But the 
cautious historian, feeling his way step by step, and sifting his autho- 
rities line upon line, has pretty satisfactorily shown that in the story of 
James Crichton’s career om is a solid substratum of romantic fact, or 
matter-of-fact romance. It seems fairly established that the time of this 
young gentleman’s birth was about the year of grace 1561, and the 
place somewhere in Scotland. That he was educated at St. Andrews, 
where George Buchanan was one of his masters, and possibly (some who 
know George well would say certainly) tickled him with the tawse 
besides instructing him in the humanities. That, like most other 
Scottish youths, his contemporaries, of gentle birth, James started on 
his travels when midway in his teens; and had scarcely arrived in Paris 
when he challenged its chiefest dons to discuss any conceivable topic in 





* «. .. Now after five centuries . . . Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even 
to the Scots; and the Admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown a shadow; 
and Edward Longshanks sleeps unregarded save by a few antiquarian English,” 
&c. (Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays: ‘“ Early German Lit.”) 
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almost any conceivable language—twelve languages being formally 
cified, any one of which they might choose and welcome—the strpling 
allowing their worships six weeks to cram in, which he spent in tilting, 
field sports, and revelling extraordinary.* That he in this fashion and 
at this rate came, saw, and conquered he sagest of the sage, and fairest 
of the fair. That he fought for Henri III., visited Rome and astonished 
the natives, repeating in presence of Pope and Cardinals the feats that 
had won him in Paris the title of Admirable. That nevertheless he was 
poor in purse, and dejected in spirits; that at Venice he was for months 
a pensioner on the patronage of Aldus Manutius the printer—at Padua 
displayed his accomplishments more brilliantly than ever—at various 
other university towns proved his readiness to meet all comers, and his 
ability to put them down—and at Mantua, especially, produced an 
‘‘immense sensation,” by fighting, vanquishing, and slaying in single 
combat a certain Italian signor, “of a mighty, able, nimble, and 
vigorous body, but by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, and audacious, and 
superlatively expert and dexterous in the use of his weapon,” who, we 
are told, was-in the habit of going from city to city throughout Italy 
(then, as still, boasting the ablest masters of fence in Europe at large) 
“to challenge men to fight with cold steel, just as Crichton did to chal- 
lenge them to scholastic combats.”+ Here, too, this Young Mirabel 
himself “ came to grief ”’—being cut off, whether in an accidental brawl, 
or by foul assassination, in the twenty-third year of his age, and while 
his renown was rather waxing than waning,—for the court of Mantua 
(where Crichton ‘ coached” the Duke’s son, Vincenzo Gonzaga) was 
enraptured with the all-accomplished chevalier, whose Italian comedies 
were the rage there, and whose own acting in them charmed the congre- 
gated rank and fashion of the place. Whatever may have been the cir- 
cumstances of his death, it is agreed that he fell by the hand of the 
Prince his master; and popular superstition has not scrupled to trace to 
this act the calamities which subsequently befel the house of Gonzaga. 

A few Latin verses, printed in the types and at the risk of his Vene- 
tian friend, Aldus, appear to be the sole extant evidence of his litera 
powers. Certainly not by these is his title of the Admirable kept alive 
to our day. It is his by traditional right, on the strength of a renown 
in the legitimacy of which his most illustrious contemporaries were 
prompt to acquiesce. And thus it has come about that the world accepts 





ee 


* His peripatetic polemics may remind the reader of Abelard, who, however, 
‘altogether abandoned the court of Mars for the fostering care of Minerva ... 
choosing rather the weapons of dialectical argument than the trophies of war. 
Accordingly,” says that scholastic philosopher, “ I travelled through various pro- 
vinces; and wheresoever I had heard this art [dialectics] to be thriving, presented 
myself in the field of peripatetic emulation.” (Abelard, Hist. Calam.) 

+ That these challenges on Crichton’s part created some amusement as well as 
much excitement, and gave occasion for wags to be waggish as well as for 
scholars to show off their scholarship, appears from what Boccalini reports of the 
sub-scription @ da Pasquin affixed to one of his provocative placards; for, whereas 
the placard set forth that he, James Crichton, was arrived in such a town, and 
was prepared to dispute at once with any doctor and on any subject, a malicious 
reader wrote underneath: ‘“‘ And whosoever wishes to see him, let him go to the 
Falcon Inn, where he will be shown”—the formula in vogue with your vagabond 
showmen who invite attention to a newly-imported panther, or pink-eyed lady, 
or Hottentot Venus, or two-headed child. 
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| the Admirable. Crichton as a beau ideal of encyclopedic endowments— 
| uses his name as a proverb, expressive of constellated gifts and graces, 
shining as with a light that never else was known on sea or shore. It 
would seem, by this conventional estimate of him, as though whatever 
descriptive of all-accomplished knighthood, universal culture, 
and gracious refinement, are to be met with up and down the poets, old 
and new, had their being’s end and aim in the person of this unique 
chevalier. Whether it be, for example, an apostrophe from Catullus : 








O qui flosculus es juventiorum, 
Non horum modo, sed quot aut fuerunt, 
Aut posthac aliis erunt in annis. 


Or a portrait from Dan Chaucer: 


So lyke a man of armys and a knight, 

He was to sene, fulfild of high prowesse ; 
For bothe he had a body, and a myght 

To do that thyng, as wel as hardynesse ; 
And eke to se hym in his gere hym dresse, 
So fresshe, so yung, so weldy semed he, 
Hit was an hevyn on him for to se ;—* 


or, as in a later stanza, eulogistic of one 


—that is the welle of worthinesse, 
Of trouthe ground, mirrour of goodlyhede, 
Of wit Apollo, ston of sikernesse, 
Of vertu rote, 


et cetera, et cetera, ejusdem generis. Or again, as regards person and 
manners, the lines of Butler, 


A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood— 


while, as regards mental culture, the after lines are equally applicable, by 
a traditional prescriptive right, 


Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle.t 


Or he might stand for the true original of Sir Valentine’s false friend : 


one who had 
Made use and fair advantage of his days ; 
His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe ; 
And in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow), 
He is complete in feature, and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 


Or for Jemmy Thomson’s Knight of Arts and Industry, who in the 
greenwood shade was bred, 





* Chaucer: “Troylus and Cryseyde.” + Hudibras, Pt. I. Canto IL. 
+ The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act LI. Sc. 4. 
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And grew at last a knight of muchel fame, 
Of active mind and vigorous lustyhed, 
The Knight of Arts and Industry by name*— 


whom Minerva and the Sacred Nine having taken in hand, 


Of fertile genius him they nurtured well, 
In every science, and in every art 
By which mankind the thoughtless brutes excel, 
t can or use, or joy, or impart, 
Disclosing all the powers of head and heart ; 
Ne were the y exercises spared 
That brace the nerves, or make the limbs alert, 
And mix elastic force with firmness hard : 
Was never knight on ground mote be with him compared.t 


Like La Fontaine’s Ulysses, 


I] joignait & la sagesse 
La mine d’un héros et le doux entretien.t 


He is the accredited exemplar of Hood’s panegyric, 


Rare composition of a poet-knight, 

Most chivalrous among chivalric men, 
Distinguish’d for a polish’d lance and pen 
In tuneful contest and in tourney-fight ; 
Lustrous in scholarship, in honour bright, 
Accomplish’d in all graces current then, 
Humane as any in historic ken, 

Brave, handsome, noble, affable, polite.§ 


Or of Tennyson’s— 


A life that all the Muses deck’d 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilising intellect : || — 


not forgetting a more direct application in the laureate’s portraiture of 
Edwin Morris : 


But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names, 
Long learned names, of agaric, moss and fern, 
Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 
Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good 

His own—I call’d him Cricuton, for he seem’d 
All-perfect, finish’d to the finger nail.4] 


And yet it is not every one who accounts it an unequivocal compliment 
to be called Crichton. When, for example, Thomas de Quincey, then 
in his early teens, was a guest at Laxton, and his hostess, Lady Carberry, 
“insisted,” he says, upon calling me her ‘ Admirable Crichton,’ ”’— 
he demurred to this honourable title upon two grounds: first, as being 
one towards which he had no natural aptitudes or predisposing advan- 
tages ; and secondly (which made her stare), as carrying with it no real 
or enviable distinction. ‘ How far that person really had the accom- 


* Castle of Indolence, Canto II. t Ibid. 
t Livre XII. Fable I. § Hood’s Poems: Sonnet IIT. 
|| In Memoriam, LX XXIV. { Edwin Morris ; or, The Lake. 
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ishments ascribed to him, I waived as a question not worth investigating. 

y objection commenced at an earlier point: real or not real, the ac- 
complishments were, as I insisted, vulgar and trivial. Vulgar, that is, 
when put forward as exponents or adequate expressions of mtellectual 
grandeur.” As our objector views it, the whole rested on a misconcep- 
tion ; the limitary idea of knowledge being confounded with the infinite 
idea of power. To have a quickness, he argues, in copying or mimicking 
other men, and in learning to do dexterously what they did clumsily, 
ostentatiously to keep glittering before men’s eyes a thaumaturgic versa- 
tility such as that of a rope-dancer, or of an Indian juggler, in petty ac- 
wit 55s was a mode of the very vulgarest ambition : one effort of 
productive power, a little book, for instance, which should impress or 
should agitate several successive generations of men, even though far 
below the higher efforts of human art—as, for example, the “ De Imita- 
tione Christi,” or “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” or “ Robinson Crusoe,” or 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield” —was worth any conceivable amount of attain- 
ments when rated as an evidence of anything that could justly denominate 
a man “admirable.” Hence, and according to this view of the question, 
‘‘one felicitous ballad of forty lines might have enthroned Crichton as 
really admirable, while the pretensions actually put forward on his behalf 
simply instal him as a cleverish or dexterous ape.”"* ‘‘ We talk,” says 
Mr. Hallam, “of the Admirable Crichton, who is little better than a 
shadow, and lives but in panegyric.”| The Edinburgh Reviewer of 
Mitchell's Aristophanes compares the Athenian Sophists—venal and un- 
principled, by his estimate—to “the admirable Crichton, and other 
charlatans of the middle ages, who were accustomed to set up challenges, 
offering to dispute de omni scibili.”t By such censors, this Universal 
Genius is made to dwindle, in effect, into something little if at all superior 
to Pennyboy’s barber, in Ben Jonson’s comedy—“ a pretty scholar,” who 
“went out master of arts in a throng at the university,” and managed to 
“get into a masque at court, by his wit, and the good means of his 
cittern ”— 

He’s a nimble fellow, 
And alike skill’d in every liberal science, 
As having certain snaps of all.§ 


Alluding to’ the disposition of certain critics to shake the celebrity of 
Crichton, by assailing the few poetical pieces left by him, the popular 
author of the romance which bears the Admirable one’s name protests 
against measuring the grasp of his intellect by so unfair a standard. 
“ This is to judge of the fire of Sappho by her twin odes ; of the comic 
humour of Menander by his fragments. The prejudices of Dr. Black, the 
learned biographer of ‘I'asso, must, indeed, have been blinding, since he 
could see no beauties in the Appudsus, no inspiration, no verve, no classic 
taste or feeling in the odes to Massa and Donatus.” But James Crichton’s 
champion then goes on to insist, that it is not from what remains to us 
of that preux chevalier’s writings, but from the effect produced upon his 
contemporaries (and such contemporaries), that we can form a just 
estimate of his powers. “By one who knew him well, he was styled 





» Autobiographic Sketches, by Thomas de Quincey, vol. ii. ch. ii. 
Tt Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. i. part i. ch. iii. 
+ Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 296 § Staple of News, Act I. Sc. 2 
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‘ mostro di mostri’—‘ divinum plane juvenem’—‘unicam et raram in 
terris avem;’ by another, ‘ mostro maraviglioso ;? by a third, ‘ seculi 
monstrum, orbis phenix, demonium prorsus ;’ by a fourth, * ingentum 

igicsum.’ By all he was esteemed a miracle of learning. The 
idolised friend of Aldus Manutius, of Lorenzo Massa, Giovanni Donati, 
and Sperone Speroni, amongst the most accomplished scholars of their 
age; the antagonist of the redoubted Arcangelus Mercenarius and 
Giacomo Mazzoni . . . . could not have been other than a most extra- 
ordinary person.”* 

True, the ascription of versatility is often construed into an indictment. 
A notion of the limited range of genius, it has been observed, and of the 
impossibility of its expansion without deterioration, springs, in a great 
degree, from the envy and jealousy of mankind, who do not like to admit 
that any single fellow-creature can eclipse them, and achieve eminence 
in more than one direction. “If unity of pursuit be the only road to 
pre-eminence, what shall we say to the admirable Crichton? His must 
have been the genius of universality—a plural singleness—an encyclo- 
pedic unity of mind.”+ What shall we say to him? the sceptic may here 
rejoin: why, simply that, in any high sense, in any true, any real and 
abiding sense of the word, he was not admirable. His very versatility 
disposes of him. His universality condemns him. 

In vain are remonstrants of this sort remonstrated with. ‘ Les vues 
courtes,” says La Bruyére, “je veux dire les esprits bornés et resserrés 
dans leur petite sphére, ne peuvent comprendre cette universalité de 
talents que l’on remarque quelquefois dans un méme sujet: ot ils voient 
l’agréable, ils en excluent le solide: ou ils croient découvrir les graces du 
corps, l’agilité, la souplesse, la dextérité, ils ne veulent plus y admettre 
les dons de l’ime, la profondeur, Ja réflexion, la sagesse: ils dtent de 
histoire de Socrate qu’il ait dansé.”t Sir Bulwer Lytton—himself an 
expert in “ versatility’—admiringly appeals to Milton as an august ex- 
ample of the aspiration to the universal—to that ‘ severe republican,” who, 
though coming down to the vulgar gaze in colours so stern yet so sub- 
lime, had in his early tendencies all that most distinguishes our ideal of 
the knight and cavalier. “No man in these later days was ever by soul 
and nature so entirely the all-accomplished and consummate gentleman. 
Beautiful in person—courtly in address—skilled in the gallant exercise of 
arms—a master of each manlier as each softer art—versed in music, in 
song, in the language of Europe—the admired gallant of the dames and 
nobles of Italy, . . . he, the destined Dante of England, was the con- 
centration of our dreams of the Troubadour—and the reality of the 
imaginary Crichton.”§ And albeit the sceptieal epithet “imaginary” 
is thus substituted for “ admirable,” in the particular instance of Crichton, 
Sir Edward stoutly maintains, as a general rule, that perhaps no men 
are more wouter ws fm their views than those who cultivate one branch of 
learning, and only one branch—none less superficial than those who know 
the outlines of many. Machiavelli is referred to, who, besides writing 
the “ Prince,” wrote comedies and a novel—a treatise on the military 
art—and. poetry without end; Bacon, who, with the same pen which 
demolished the scholastic system, wrote a treatise on the laws, a cure for 





* Preface to “ Crichton.” + Horace Smith. 
Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. ii. “ Du mérite personnel.” 
The Student: “On the Passion for the Universal.” 
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the gout, the translation of a psalm, and an essay on plantations ; and 
Goethe, who was botanist as well as poet and philosopher. Let the 
argument, then, B° for what it is worth in behalf of that Admirahle Scot 


whom the French king’s jester depicts (in fiction, indeed, but founded on 
fact) as one 

Who talketh Greek with us 

Like great Busbequius ; 

Knoweth the Cabala 

Well as Mirandola ; 


Fate can reveal to us 
Like wise Cornelius ; 
Reasoneth like Socrates, 
Or old Xenocrates ; 
Whose system ethical, 
Sound, dialectical, 
Aristotelian, 
Pantagruelian, 
Like to chameleon, 
Choppeth and changeth, 
Everywhere rangeth ! 
Who rides like Centaur, 
Preaches like Mentor, 
Drinks like Lyceus, 
Sings like Tyrteus, 
Reads like Budeus, 
Vaulteth like Tuccaro, 
Painteth like Zucchero, 
Diceth like Spaniard, 
Danceth like galliard, 
Tilts like Orlando, 

in short, 
Does all that man can do !* 


The verdict, however, of not a few potent, grave, and reverend seniors, of 
a subsequent and critical age, is foreshadowed in the ironical queries put, 
in the same romance, by the disaffected collegians—such as, “* Who ma 
be this Phoenix, this Gargantua of intellect, who is to vanquish us all, as 
Panurge did Thaumast ?” and, who is he that is more philosophic than 
Pythagoras—more studious than Carneades—more versatile than Alci- 
biades—more mystical than Plotinus—more subtle than Averroés—more 
visionary than Artemidorus—more infallible than the Pope—and who 
pretends to dispute de omni scibili !{ There is justice, and injustice too, 
probably, on both sides of the question. Some exaggeration here, some 
underrating there. The one side multiply more than they ought, the 
other subtract. This critic deals too exclusively in plus signs, that in 
minus. The equation will only come out by duly setting plus and minus 
over against each other, and letting negative cancel positive to the extent 
of its power. Von nobis, we humbly profess, tantas componere lites. 

Hence, for this Favourite—lavishly endowed 

With personal gifts, and bright instinctive wit, 

While both, embellishing each other, stood 

Yet further recommended by the charm 

Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song, 

And skill in letters,t 


* “ Crichton,” ch. ii. t Ibid. ch. i. 
+ Wordsworth: The Excursion. Book VI. 
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we have every inclination to cherish a becoming respect,* and no kind 
of desire to subject the Admirable to a fatal process of Nil Admirari. 
On the other hand, we see much that is sound, and wholesome, and 
profitable for these and all times, in the cautions of the De Quinceys and 
Sydney Smiths against a spurious universality, whether they be right or 
wrong in making Crichton the text of their discourse, and holding him 
forth as a warning fot an example, a sciolist rather than a scholar, a 
charlatan and not a sage. For there is a certain morbid affectation of 
the universal, which springs from the lower principles of our nature, and 
tends to no good, but the reverse. Helvetius might be a wonderfully 
clever fellow; but it made the judicious grieve rather than admire when 
they watched his restless endeavours after universal admiration ;—now 
soliciting the plaudits of the theatre, as a dancer on the stage in the 
mask of Javiller—anon setting up for a profound mathematician, in 
emulation of the then petted Maupertuis, whom tip-top Paris was so 
delighted to honour, and so eager to show it—then again entering the 
dramatic lists against Voltaire himself, with an ambitious tragedy on the 
conspiracy of Fiesco—and at another time intent on dividing honours 
with Montesquieu, by the composition of a cognate and not inferior 
treatise to L’ Esprit des Lois. And although we may allow, with Mr. 
Henry Rogers, that there have been men in every age, who, gifted with 
gigantic powers, prodigious memory, and peculiar modes of arranging 
and retaining knowledge, have aspired to a comprehensive acquaintance 
with all the chief productions of the human intellect in all time ; who 
have made extensive incursions into every branch of human learning; 
and whose knowledge has borne something like an appreciable ratio to 
the sum total of literature and science ; who, as Fontenelle expressively 
says of Leibnitz, have managed “to drive all the sciences abreast ;’’+ 
we at the same time recognise, as worthy of all acceptation, in the full 
height and depth of its scope, in the full length and breadth of its 
meaning, the caveat once issued by Sydney Smith, in the character. of 
Lecturer on the Conduct of the Understanding: “Then there is another 
piece of foppery which is to be cautiously guarded against—the foppery 
of universality,—of knowing all sciences, and excelling in all arts,— 
chemistry, mathematics, algebra, dancing, history, reasoning, riding, 
fencing, Low Dutch, High Dutch, natural philosophy, and enough 
Spanish to talk about Lope de Vega: in short, the modern precept of 
education very often is, ‘Take the Admirable Crichton for your model; 
I would have you ignorant of nothing!’ Now my advice, on the con- 
trary, is, to have the courage to be ignorant of a great number of things, 











* Crichton, by the way, was one of the names suggested, of Persons one would 
wish to have seen,—at that memorable evening chez Charles Lamb, recorded by 
Hazlitt in the second of his Winterslow Essays. 

+ “Such minds have always been rare; but, as we just now observed, they must 
soon become extinct. For what is to become of them in after ages, as the domain 
of human knowledge indefinitely widens, and the creations of human genius 
indefinitely multiply? Not that there will not be men who will then know 
absolutely more, and with far greater accuracy, than their less favoured predeces- 
sors; nevertheless, their knowledge must bear a continually diminishing ratio to 
the sum of human science and literature ; they must traverse a smaller and 
smalier segment of the ever dilating circle.” (H. Rogers’s Essays, vol. ii. ‘On 
the Vanity and Glory of Literature.”) 
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in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of everything. I would 
exact of a young man a pledge that he would never read Lope de Vega; 
he should pawn to me his honour to abstain from Bettinelli, and his 
thirty-five original sonneteers; and I would exact from him the most 
rigid securities that I was never to hear anything about that race of 
penny poets who lived in the reign of Cosmo and Lorenzo di Medici.”* 

A man of Universal Genius? The phrase is but a left-handed com- 

iment, after all. It savours rather of satire than of admiration—of 
irony than of good faith. In affecting it, great men are twitted with 
littleness. Of Cardinal Richelieu it is said by the Abbé d’Olivet,t+ Ce 
grand homme had the vastest ambition that ever was : not content with 
the glory of governing Franee with almost absolute sway, of depressing 
the formidable house of Austria, and of agitating all Europe at pleasure, 
he further aspired to write comedies. Nor did he stop . At the 
same time that he was writing comedies, he piqued himself on composing 
beautiful books of devotion ; nor did books of devotion hinder his essay- 
ing to please the ladies by the agréments of his person; and again, 
despite his gallantry, he set up to be a savant in Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and indeed resorted to mean shifts to enforce these polyglot pre- 
tensions. 

Moliére’s Aristotelian babbler, Je docteur Panerace, is a trim-built 
model of universal scholarship. ‘‘ Homme de suffisance,” as he self- 
assertingly assures Sganarelle, “homme de capacité. Homme con- 
sommé dans toutes les sciences, naturelles, morales, et politiques. Homme 
savant savantissime, per omnes modos et casus. Homme qui possede, 
superlative, fable, mythologie et histoire, grammaire, poésie, rhétorique, 
dialectique et sophistique, mathématiques, arithmétique, optique, oniro- 
critique, physique et métaphysique, cosmométrie, géometrie, architecture, 
spéculoire et spéculatoire,} médecine, astronomie, astrologie, physionomie, 
métoposcopie,§ chiromancie, géomancie,|| etc.” Toa less pedantic, 
but still more frivolous class, belong your all-accomplished Admirables 
of the Bob Handy sort. ‘“ Wonderful! My Bob, you must know,” 
exclaims Sir Abel, “is an astonishing fellow !—you have heard of the 
Admirable Crichton, maybe? Bob’s of the same kidney ”—and is 
‘ made to assert his kindred in more than one scene, and at more than one 
disadvantage, in Morton’s now unreadable though oecasionally still acted 
comedy,** over which our grandfathers laughed their heartiest and our 
grandmothers wept their best, in the good old times. 








* Sketches of Moral Philosophy. Lecture IX. 

t Hist. de l’Acad. Francaise, § XVIII. 

t La speculatoire is the art of interpreting thunder and lightning, comets. 
meteors, and other such phenomena. La spéculoire is that part of the art of 
divination which consists in a power of showing in a mirror whatever persons or 
things are asked for. Doctor Pancrace was a Cornelius Agrippa, as well as a 
Galen, a Priscian, a Vitruvius, an Archimedes, a Daniel come to judgment, and 
ever or never so many more. 

§ Art of telling a person’s fortune by scrutinising his features. Upon which 
chimerical science Cardan has left the world a very curious folio volume. 

| Chiromancie is equivalent to palmistry. Géomancie is the art of divining by 
means either of the lines traced at hazard on the earth, or of the natural cracks 
observable on its surface. 

{ Le Mariage Foreé, Scdne VI. 
** Speed the Plough, Act I. Sc, 2. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuarves Kenrt. 


lll.——-COWPER AT OLNEY. 


A sLip-sHop dreamer robed in . 
- rm arte linen crowned, 
"here winds the garden’s gravelly wa 
*Mid mossy turf and flowery spray, ' 
Slow pausing, looks around. 


Eve dying in the ruddy west, 
High in the east appears— 
A silver are—the moon’s young crest, 
That floods with joy the gazer’s breast, 
And brims his eyes with tears. 


Earth’s fragrance fills the twilight air, 
Now fresh with early dews ; 

Here delicate sweet-peas’ perfume—there 

The clove-like scabeus’ scent more rare 
Their mingling breath diffuse. 


Clear, bell-like silence, o’er the scene 
Suspended, soothes the ear; 

While, echoing o’er the landscape green, 

Faint tinklings from some fold unseen 
Sound musically near. 


Beside the path, beyond the lawn, 
A trellised porch sustains 
A yellow clambering woodbine, drawn 
In pendant loops, that autumn’s dawn 
Streaks red with ripening veins. 


Within the open door deseried, 
An old familiar chair— 

The littered table at its side 

Half hid by books with fame allied— 
Decoys the loiterer there. 


When, lo! from leafy covert soon 
Three mystic forms gleam out, 
And—where, ’mid laurelled shade, the moon 
Across the sward her shimmering boon 
Sheds—circling glide about. 


Strange errant shapes, wee four-foot fays, 
That fitful whirl and twine, 

Half court, half mock the musing gaze 

That while it marks their sportive ways 
Can all their joy divine. 
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Note well that — brooding smile 
That shines those lips apart ! 
It speaks the soul no sins defile, 


The mind without one touch of guile, 
The chaste but saddened heart. 


While yet the leverets, wheeling round 
Those slippered feet, fast trace 

Upon the green and dewy ground 

Faint rings of slow contracting bound, 
Tears tremble down that face— 


That face all thrilled with nerves of pain! 
Those eyes, ah, wild and sad ! 

Where gleams of genius strive in vain 

To light the chaos of a brain 
Inspired—despairing—mad ! 





Vague, restless, bright, protruding eyes, 
hat more than genius fires, 
Within whose de th of gloom oft dies 
What joy in lovely dreams arise 
From Hope’s sublime desires. 


Through twelve dread years’ oblivion now 
Serenest thoughts emerge, 
That with fresh charms that life endow— 
As Spring blooms on a wintry bough, 
Or peans drown a dirge. 


Responsive to blind prayers of pain 
Long raised through starless night 
(The midnight of that tortured brain), 
Through storm and darkness heard again— 
God saith, “ Let there be light !” 


And Paradise sweet Earth appears 
To poet gaze once more, 

And rapture trembles in the tears 

That own the God that soul reveres, 
The God those dreams adore. 


So eve in tremulous glory dies 
Yon shadowy form above, 

Celestial calm its hush supplies, 

While near his heart Barth's beauty lies 

With Heaven’s divinest love. 
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AUNT FRANCISCA. 
FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


Part I. 


On a lovely summer evening, in the month of July, an old lady was 
to be seen walking alone by the row of small houses which forms one 
side of St. Anne’s-place, and stretches down towards the harbour. This 
part of Copenhagen contains the domiciles of the fashionable world; it 
is what the Faubourg Saint-Germain used to be to the Parisians; palace 
succeeds to palace, the court is situated in this neighbourhood, and the 
foreign diplomatists—a class more important in Copenhagen than perhaps 
in any other place on earth—honour this portion of the city by making 
it their abode. But, as it were, to remind the world that great people 
cannot do without the poorer sort, certain small houses have here and 
there thrust themselves into good society, and the many signboards 
hanging out plainly evince that their inhabitants do not wear laurels so 
easily won, or enjoy such luxurious repose as their neighbours do, At 
any rate, such certainly is the case with the dwellers in the row of houses 
above mentioned, which, from one end to the other, is occupied by me- 
chanics, seafaring men, and other common people. 

The old lady walked so slowly that you could easily perceive she was 
already on the shady side of life ; her carriage was stiff, and her ste 
measured, as if she moved with some difficulty; yet it was evident that she 
had some determined object earnestly in view. Her features were sharp, 
and denoted firmness; indeed, they might have been thought harsh and for- 
bidding, had not her mild blue eyes imparted an expression of tenderness 
and goodness to her otherwise stern countenance. I know not if my 
description is clear enough to convey to my readers any idea of the face 
that now stands before my mind’s eye, but Aunt Francisca’s countenance 
was always somewhat of a difficult problem, and this must be my excuse 
if I have failed in the delineation of it. Her dress was in keeping with 
her general appearance; it was in the fashion of a bygone period, at 
least twenty years old in make and materials, and yet one might in vain 
have sought for a single spot or crease in it. There were such fastidious 
cleanliness, and such a degree of scrupulous neatness visible over her 
whole person, that the beholder at once felt assured an old maid was 
before him. Be this said without any disrespect to other ladies, whose 
nicety I am far from calling in question. . 

With an extensive parasol in her hand, and a large, and apparently 
heavy silken bag over her arm, the old lady advanced towards a house 
whose exterior denoted that it was occupied by people belonging, to the 
lower classes. She did not scan the number of the houses, and her feet 
seemed mechanically to have found its threshold, as if she had often 
passed over it. And so she had, in truth, A young womau, with a 
child in her arms, opened the door to her, and fe | | 
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“ Is it really you, my dear lady ? Our Lord himself must send you 
here to us, ‘adseniie se tee re 4 

The , and the infant she held in her arms, were both clad in 
absolute tatters. The child looked like a monster in a magic glass, 
shrivelled up, yellow-skinned, with sunken but staring eyes, and wrinkled, 
though scarcely yet two years of age. It would have deen difficult to 
have determined which bore the palm for dirt and disorder, the room or 
ite inhabitants. 

The elderly lady looked about im vain for a place where she might 
seat herself. 

“You do not deserve that I should come more frequently to visit 
you,” the said; “all hope of assisting you is at an end when you 
yourself will do nothing to improve your condition. In what state is 
this that I find you? You promised me that when next I came I should 
see everything tidy about ew 

The woman cast down eyes at this | greeting, and re- 
mained silent. She placed the child on the floor while she dusted with 
the shreds of an ol ent a wooden stool, the only seat in the 
room. lady looked compassionately at the child, and said, in a less 
stern voice, 

“What you will not do for your own comfort’s sake, you will surely 
not refuse to do for the sake of your poor children. The unfortunate 
little creatures will ish amidst all this dirt; it must engender dis- 
on Where are the other children? Has the eldest gone to school 

ot 
, The woman looked much embarrassed, and stammered a few 
words which it was impossible to comprehend. The lady continued her 
interrogations : 

“And your husband—has he got any work? Why did he never 
go to the place where I told him he could obtain enemas? Be- 
cause he prefers remaining in idleness to attempting any useful occupa- 
tion—he would rather spend in rioting the few pence he can scrape 

her, than work to place himself beyond want and wretcheduess. 
t pm be the ow of these courses ?” 

“Ah, my good lady, you are quite right,” replied the woman ; “‘ m 
husband, hei geek dopcathing that he is is thi games of all our higiawe. 
He will not let spirits alone, and every penny we have goes down his 
throat in strong drink. I beg pardon for mentioning this to you, 
madam, who no doubt have a fine, good gentleman for a husband, but 
men-folks in our rank are dreadful creatures ; I often wish I had never 
married.” 

. ory likely your husband has the same improper feeling towards 
you, aud upon as good grounds,” replied the old lady. ‘“ Married people 
should bear with each other, and Fn their burdens between them as 
well as their pleasures. A disorderly wife has no right to complain of a 
disorderly husband. It is a woman’s duty to make home comfortable; 
that can be done at little cost, but it cannot be done without order and 
Cleanliness, All that I have seen here proves that you are quite as much 
in fault as your husband. Where is the yarn for which I gave you 
money? Have you bought the flax ?” 

The poor woman burst into tears, and began to protest that she was 



















kissed it, and gave it some nice wheaten bread and a new dress, and pro- 

mised the mother that she would give the child an entire suit of new 

clothes if, on her next visit, she found everything clean and in order. 

ing upon her once more some earnest. injunctions, the lady left 

a house without waiting to listen to the poor woman’s thanks and 
essing. 

When she went up the street it was with the same measured steps, 
and the same prim air as before ; the large silk bag hung from her left 
arm, but it was empty now, while she held daintily with two fingers of 
her right hand the old-fashioned l. Thus she walked on until she 
reached a house in Bredegade, w resided a relation of hers named 
Werner, the widow of a councillor of state,* who had two daughters, of 
whom the elder was called Louise, the younger Flora. Louise was a 
ar girl and of a retiring disposition; she was betrothed and soon 
to be married to Rudolph Horn, a young lawyer, who had a great deal of 
business, and was possessed of a good private fortune besides. Flora was 
secretly engaged to Lieutenant Arnold—secretly, that is to say, the 
evgagement had not been declared, though everybody was aware of it. 
It might be a tolerable match when he became 4 captain, but it would 
probably be a dozen years or more before he obtained his company. 
They were both young, however, and time flies rapidly, as ovyboly 
knows, so they consoled themselves with hope. 

The family were sitting in an arbour in the garden, as they often did in 
summer ; Arnold had brought a new novel which he had just commenced 
reading aloud to them. ‘The ladies—their number increased by the addi- 
tion of two cousins, who frequently visited them—sat round the table 
with their work, exceedingly interested in the novel, which began “so 
charmingly,” and mrs f to be “so interesting,” when Arnold hap- 
pened to look up, and glancing along the garden-walk, exclaimed, 

“ I be shot, if stalking towards us yonder is not—yes, it is her- 
self! 1 have the honour to announce Aunt Francisea’s — arrival.” 

The girls all cast looks of annoyance at the old lady, who was slowly 
approaching the arbour where they were assembled. ‘ How very tire- 
some !” exclaimed the little party as with one voice, while Arnold threw 
his book angrily on the table, and said, 


a a —— 








* Councillor of state. Etatsraad is a Danish title, and an etatsraad’s wife is 
styled Etatsraadinde. 
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“‘ Now we must give up knowing the rest of this new story, for I have 
to return the volume to its owner early to-morrow morning. What un- 
lucky chance can have brought that wearisome old spectre here this 
evening, I wonder ?”’ 

Louise rose and went to meet the old lady. Aunt Francisca curtseyed, 
and then kissed her on both cheeks. Mrs. Werner and Flora underwent 
the same species of greeting. A heavy, forced conversation was then 
carried on about the weather and the pleasure of having a garden in 
Copenhagen. Arnold took no part in it, although Aunt Francisca fre- 
quently addressed herself to him; Mrs. Werner was the only one who 
maintained it with decent civility, for people advanced in years can bear 
disappointments better than young persons. 

“ Will Rudolph soon return from Holstein ?” asked the old lady of 
Louise ; “it is surprising that he has not written to me. You can tell 
him, my dear, that I have been expecting a letter from him on both the 
last post days.” 

“That is devilish cool! A nice piece of pretension on the part of 
such an antiquated virago,” observed Arnold, in a half-whisper. 

Cousin Ida could not refrain from giggling. 

“You seem to be quite in a laughing humour, my child,’’ said Miss 
Francisca. 

** Have you been to the German plays yet?” ssked Flora of the old 
lady, with a furtive smile to the rest of the party. 

“No, my head can’t stand theatres now,” replied Aunt Francisca. 
‘“‘ They do not suit my age, and, indeed, I see so badly that I could not 
enjoy acting. Have you been there ?” 

Mrs. Werner answered her, and plunged into a disquisition on some 
of the plays, and on the parts of the performers, but Aunt Francisca 
heard them without any apparent interest. She afterwards entered on 
the subject of the Bible Society and its great usefulness, but was listened 
to in return with apathy and suppressed yawns; nobody there cared 
about Bible societies. ‘Flora proposed that they should drink tea a little 
earlier than usual, and Louise went to order it. The conversation came 
to a dead stand ; at length Aunt Francisca said, ‘I am afraid my visit 
is inconvenient to you this evening ; you might have been going out— 
perhaps to the German play ?” 

“ We were only going to have read aloud a book which I brought 
with me,” said Arnold. “There is no German play to-night; but they 
are performing at Price’s, and if the ladies are inclined to go, we shall 
be quite in time.” 

‘So speaks youth—distances are nothing for them,”’ said the old lady, 
with a smile, under which she attempted to hide the unpleasant feeling 
she experienced at finding herself unwelcome. ‘ You must not mind me, 
my dear cousins; I should be sorry to put you to any inconvenience, and 
am going presently.” 

But Mrs. Werner begged her to stay, assuring her that the tale could 
be read some other time, and that nobody had dreamed of going to 
Price's; Arnold was only joking. 

“That other time must be during the night, then,” said Arnold, in no 
very dulcet tone, “for I have promised to return the book to-morrow 
morning, without fail.” 
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Aunt Francisca did not hear his civil speech, for she was talking to 
Mrs. Werner. The young people put their heads together, and whis- 
pered to each other; judging by their glances, it was evident that the 
old maiden visitor was the subject of their remarks. One criticised her 
arms, another her bonnet, a third her parasol. 

“ But what do you say to that huge foraging-sack hanging from her 
arm? Can any one inform me for what she carries it?” said Arnold. 
“ It would hold at least half a bushel of corn. Perhaps the stingy old 
animal goes to the market to buy all her own provisions, for fear that 
oe servant-girl should make a penny or two out of them now and 

en. 

“‘ Nonsense; she is too prim to venture among the market folks,” said 
“ But she fancies it is fashionable. Dare you attack her about it, 

ora ?” 

Flora wished to show her courage, but could scarcely speak for laugh- 
ing, as she took up Aunt Francisca’s bag, and said, 

tow is a very pretty bag; the embroidery is A la Grecque, is it 
not ?”’ 

Miss Francisca replied, gravely, “ Pretty? Youcannot possibly mean 
that, my child ; it is as ugly as a bag can be, but it holds a good deal, 
and therefore I use it sometimes. Living so much alone as I do, I must 
occasionally go my own errands.” 

Flora looked foolish, and stammered a few words in defence of the 
bag, while she coloured deeply; but the old lady pretended not to 
observe her embarrassment, and she continued: “I think it really very 
pretty, but it should not be seen near this lovely shawl, which certainly 
puts it to shame.” So saying, she took up a little muslin shawl, beauti- 
-* embroidered in gold and coloured flowers, which was lying on the 
table. 

“7 am glad you admire it, my dear,” said the old lady, “ for I have 
often intended to beg your acceptance of it. I have another at home 
exactly like it, which I intend for Louise; they are too gay for my time 
of life.” 

Flora was much pleased with the gift, and had just thanked: her cousin 
—for the old lady, though generally called among her young connexions 
‘‘ Aunt Francisca,” was by no means so nearly related to them—when 
Ida whispered, “ Why, it is real East Indian! Well, it was lucky for 
you that I persuaded you to go into raptures about the hideous bag—set 
to now and praise her high-heeled shoes. Who knows what they may 

ield ?” 
a Shame on you, Ida. Do you think I am going to be rude to her 
again ?” said Flora. 

Aunt Francisca found the evening air rather chilly, and hinted that it 
would be as well to repair to the more comfortable drawing-room within 
doors. Many were the glances of anger and annoyance which passed 
among the young people when Mrs. Werner thereupon desired the servant 
to carry the tea-things back to the house, and they had all to rise in order 
to leave the garden. Arnold, of course, gallantly assisted the young ladies 
in putting up their work and carrying their work-boxes, while he exercised 
his witty propensities at the expense of Miss Francisca. Flora, mean- 
while, offered her arm to the old lady, who, however, did not proceed 
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immediately to the house, but expressed a wish to look first at some of 
iota 


When they were alone, she turned suddenly towards Flora, and said, 

‘Tell me, my dear girl, are you engaged to Lieutenant Arnold ? 
—— will think that it is no business of mine whether you are or 
not ; but whatever is of consequence to you is interesting to me, and it 
is not from mere curiosity that I ask you. Ah! I saw how he pressed 
your hand..... Come, you must not deny it, for I saw it distinctly. 
Though I am old, I have —— eyes and ears than people may fancy. 
But you know, my dear, girls should not allow gentlemen to squeeze their 
hands unless they are actually engaged to them. It would be quiteim- 
proper, otherwise.” 

Flora cast down her eyes, but made no reply. 

“‘T know that you are a very good, sensible girl, and that is why I like 
you so much; but truth must be told and listened to, although it is 
riot always palatable. What are the prospects now-a-days of a lieutenant 
in the army? Poor indeed, my child: it would be almost an eternity 
before you could marry. In the mean time there might be a hundred 
flirtations, and the first love might be left in the lurch. Arnold is very 
flighty, and I fear also very imprudent. I know that he is in debt, and 
that leads to beggary.” 

“ But all young men get into debt, Aunt Francisca,” replied Flora, in 
a low, subdued voice. 

** Bless you, child! how can you say so? Correct and respectable 
persons do not run into debt. Rudolph does not owe a shilling to any 
one—I could take my oath to that.”’ 

“ But there is no necessity for Rudolph to fall into debt. Seeing that 
he has a good private fortune, he has no great merit in keeping out of it. 
But what can a poor young officer do who has nothing but his pay to 
live on ?” 

‘‘ He has no business by his flattery and fair words to entice a girl into 
an engagement which he cannot carry out,” said Miss Francisca ; “ that 
is altogether indefensible. The age of miracles is past; no bird will come 
flying into your window with gold on its bill, and in our days people 
don’t live on air. Do you really imagine that love is so durable a feeling 
that it ean withstand adversity, privations, and time itself, which conquers 
all things? Love and inconstancy are half-sisters, dear Flora. Ten years 
hence you will be called an old maid, though, if married, you would be 
still considered at that age a young woman. In twenty years from this 
time it would be positively ridiculous on your part to think of marrying, 
yet Arnold could scarcely venture to take a wife before then.” 

Flora played with her sash, and her eyes filled with tears, whilst the 
gloom that overspread her countenance showed how disagreeable the con- 
versation was to her. Aunt Francisca looked earnestly at her, and putting 
her arm gently round her waist, asked, in a low voice, 

‘Are you betrothed to Arnold, my child? Answer me truly, Flora— 
are you or are you not ?” 

The girl tried to speak, but her lips closed again. She looked at the 
pretty East India handkerchief, and in her embarrassment crushed it be- 
ys her fingers. The old lady withdrew her arm and stooped to pick 
a flower. 
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‘*« Come, my dear,’’ she said, “let us go in ; it is getting quite chill, 
and the satan air is not for old people like me. Your roses are beauti- 
ful; permit, me to take one or two home for my flower-vase,” 

Flora hastened to gather a bouquet of flowers, and then accompanied 
Miss Francisca to the house, the latter talking on indifferent subjects. 

“ What did she want with you?” asked one of the cousins. “ Did she 
give you anything besides the little shawl ?”” 

“Oh, I wish she had kept her shawl,” said Flora, y- “ When 
presents have to be paid for by listening to stupid prosy lectures, I, for 
one, waa rather dispense with the gifts. She is a tiresome old maid as 
ever Te 

Louise was presiding at the tea-table, so Aunt Francisca sat down 
near her, and did not again approach Flora, who seemed out of spirits, and 
spoke neither to the old lady nor to Arnold. When the latter attempted 
to whisper something to her, she drew back pointedly without listening 
to him, and with a toss of her head which plainly showed Arnold that she 
was out of humour. Arnold looked at Miss Senden as if he could 
have murdered her, and muttered: “ This is that old wretch’s fault, I’ll 
be bound. A starched old maid like her would infect a whole regiment 
of young girls with her prudery. I suppose I shall be expeeted to see 
that ancient piece of goods home—and if I am compelled to undertake 
this pleasing office, she shall come to grief, for I swear I will contrive to 
make her fall and break one of her old legs.” 

If Louise had not spoken from time to time, not a word would have 
been uttered the whole evening; she was the only one who took any 
trouble to keep up a little conversation. Arnold placed himself by the 
window, and drummed listlessly with his fingers on the panes of glass : 
Flora sewed diligently, as if her daily bread depended on her gettin 
through a certain quantity of work. Madame Werner knitted wi 
perseverance, and only occasionally contributed a “‘ yes” or a “ no” to the 
conversation; the cousins cast sidelong glances towards Arnold, and 
tittered. At length nine o’clock struck, and it was announced that Miss 
Francisca’s servant had come for her. Everybody seemed relieved-—and 
the old lady rose instantly, as if she felt that her company was unwelcome, 
and that the sooner she took her departure the better. Madame Werner 
squeezed out an invitation for her to stay a little longer, but it was not 
accepted. 

When Arnold found that she was really going, he strode up to her, and 
asked if he might have the pleasure of escorting her home; at which re- 
quest the cousins could not restrain their laughter, and Flora had to bite 
her lips to prevent herself from following their example, while Louise did 
her utmost to prevent the old lady from observing the rudeness of her 
relations. Her back was scarcely turned before every tongue in the 
drawing-room she had just quitted became loosened, and the sounds of 
mirth and laughter could be distinctly heard by her before she had even 
left the house. When Louise, who had quitted the room with Aunt 
Francisca, to see her well hp Pe up, returned to it, she attacked them for 
their rudeness in laughing, and talking so loud as soon as she had left the 
room, when they had been sitting in solemn stlence the whole evening 
previously. Madame Werner sided with Louise, but Arnold was not to 
be checked in his rejoicings at having got rid of the stupid, tiresome old 


maid, 
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Poor Miss Francisca, meanwhile, heard the shouts of laughter as she 
walked up the street, and looking up sadly at the windows, she thought : 
“ They are rejoicing at my departure; even there I am de trop.” But 
on her servant st how uncommonly gay they were at Madame 
Werner's, she only replied, “‘ They are a very lively, happy family, and 
long may they remain so.” 

When the “happy family’’ were relieved of her presence, the novel 
reading was resumed—and it was late before the tale was finished, and 
the party separated. After the young ladies had retired to the room which 
they shared together, Flora exclaimed, as she put away the pretty Indian 
shawl, “Aunt Francisca is a very good soul, but she is abominably tiresome 
— it is hardly possible to put up with her.” 

“JT should think that where there is much real worth, a little pecu- 
liarity of manner might easily be borne with,” replied Louise; but Flora 
laughed as she said, 

‘“‘ Nothing is so bad as to be wearisome, dear Louise. I can’t endure 
any one who bores me.” 

Six weeks had elapsed since Miss Francisca’s visit above recorded ; 
autumn was approaching, the evenings were becoming longer, and the 
leaves of the trees assuming a yellow tint. It was on a grey afternoon in 
September that a young man passed slowly along Halmtorv, in Copen- 

en, and stopped before a small house which looked as if it were the 
abode of death, for the blinds were all down, although there were no 
lights inside. The street door was locked, and it was not till long after 
he had rung that it was opened by an elderly woman, who had on a black 
dress and black ribbons in her cap. They recognised each other gravely, 
and then the young man, who seemed familiar with the house, ascended 
the stairs, ow entered a room on the first floor, whilst the servant care- 
fully locked the outer door. The apartment which he entered was 
empty, not an article of furniture relieved the bareness of the walls, and 
before the windows hung long white curtains, closely drawn; in the 
centre of the room there was a square space, where the uncovered boards 
looked white and shining, but the rest of the floor was thickly strewed 
with fine sand, and on that again lay flowers and green leaves taken from 
trees, which in the four corners of the room were formed into elaborate 
patterns. 

The young man stopped on the threshold of the floor, and gazed 
sadly at the empty desolation before him. He was speedily joined by 
the old servant, who placed herself by his side, and also contemplated 
sorrowfully the square space, as if she recalled in thought what had so 
lately occupied it. Then, turning her eyes towards the young man, and 
perceiving by the expression of his countenance what was passing’ in his 
mind, she held out her hand to him in silence, which he took and 
pressed warmly. She was a trustworthy, affectionate creature, a ser- 
vant of the olden time, such as are scarcely ever to be met with now in 
families of our modern days. 

Presently the young man crossed the room, stepping lightly, as if he 
were afraid to crush the already fading flowers, and opened the door to 
another apartment, where, as in the + deg long white curtains, drawn 
across the half-closed windows, gave a dim sad tone to the tasteful furni- 
ture and gay-coloured carpet. He was followed by the old servant, who 
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told him that he would find the keys belonging to her late mistress in 
her-own little daily sitting-room, and that all her keeping places were 
in perfect order. ‘ Alas! sir,”? she added, “how miserable it is for me 
to be left behind. I had always hoped and prayed that our Lord would 
graciously call me first.” 

“Tt is the course of nature in this world, Inger,” he replied, “that 
the eldest should go first. Your mistress was almost ten years older than 
you.” 

“Very true, sir. Had my dear mistress lived till next Candlemas, 
she would have completed her sixty-seventh year, and I shall be fifty- 
seven come next March. Three-and-twenty years have I lived with her, 
and I can testify to her goodness in every respect ; she was such a bene- 
factress to the poor. Oh! how many of them will miss her !” 

And Inger began to weep bitterly ; her tears were of genuine sorrow 
for the loss of her kind mistress, for Rudolph, who was the nearest of kin 
to the deceased lady, had already told the faithful servant that a comfort- 
able provision should be made for her, so as to secure to her independence 
for the rest of her life. 

Rudolph Horn was the legal heir of the Miss Francisca Garlov who 
had that day been buried. She had been his mother’s first cousin and 
dearest friend, they had been almost brought up together, and their in- 
timacy had subsisted without any diminution, until death had separated 
them, thirteen years before, by removing Rudolph’s mother from this 
world. The old maid had transferred her friendship for the mother to 
the son; when he came to Copenhagen, as a student, her house had 
always been open to him, and she gave him to understand that he should 
inherit whatever she might leave. She had died after a very few days’ 
illness, and Rudolph, who was at that time in the country, though he 
hastened to Capeoliaaen the moment he heard of her mere indisposition, 
had not arrived in time to see his old friend alive. 

As he sat in her now deserted parlour, his memory retraced the days 
of his childhood when he used to visit her along with his mother, and 
when he used to admire the Chinese pagodas and mandarins which orna- 
mented her sitting-room, her old china teacups, her pretty inlaid tea- 
table, her large well-stuffed easy-chair, her chiffoniers with mirrors and 
gilding in the doors, and, above all, a certain japanned cabinet, that had 
always to be opened to let “the dear boy” see the pretty things in it, 
and some one or other of which was generally bestowed on him, for 
“ Aunt Francisca” never let him go pelle rey from her house. Ah! 
how different were the desires which filled his soul then and now; a 
whole lifetime almost seemed to lie between these two periods of his ex- 
istence ; he was then only eight years old, and now he was thirty! 

Old Inger brought in candles, and offered to go through an inventory 
of the furniture and effects with him, but Rudolph told her that was quite 
unnecessary, as he had entire confidence in her; however, he took the key 
of Miss Francisca’s bureau, as Inger informed him that it was the last 
injunction of her beloved mistress that he should be requested to open that 
depository of her papers immediately after her funeral. 

Rudolph tort at his watch, as if he would fain have found that it was 
too late that evening to examine the papers of the deceased; but it was 
only six o’clock, and he had no excuse for putting off his painful task. 
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It was some little time, however, after he had opened the bureau, before 
he could bring himself to disturb the neat packets of letters, and other 
little articles, arranged with so much order in this depository of the good 
old lady’s treasures. He felt that it was almost asin to touch these relics 
of the past, and merely half-opened the various drawers, more to obey the 
wishes of the dead than to search into their contents; but when he came 
to a hidden compartment, and unlocked its little door, he beheld what 
riveted his attention, for in it were two miniatures, a few papers, and two 
or three manuscript books. One of the miniatures was the likeness of a 
very handsome young man, dressed according to the fashion of a bygone 
period. The complexion was florid, rather than pale; the dark blue eyes 
expressed at once thoughtfulness and mirth, and round the mouth played 
a gay smile, while the smooth forehead gave no evidence of care or 
sorrow ; the cravat was carelessly tied, imparting an idea of negligence in 
attire, which contrasted rather oddly with the elaborate ruffles that 
appeared below the brown coat-sleeves, and coquettishly shaded a hand 
of delicate whiteness. 

Close to this miniature lay another, which evidently portrayed “ Aunt 
Francisca” in her earlier years. She was pale, but with pretty features, 
finely-arched eyebrows, and a face altogether pleasing, from its expression 
of goodness and cheerfulness. Her hair, which fell in rich curls over her 
slender throat, was confined by a light blue ribbon, and her dress had the 
peaked stomacher worn in those days. 

Here, then, was a clue to the history of Aunt Francisca’s youth; after 
so many silent years, these portraits, hidden away together, told a tale of 
the past—a tale, doubtless, of sorrow and disappointment. How little do 
the friends and acquaintances, made in after life, know of the feelings, the 
hopes, the dreams, and the incidents of earlier years, many of which are 
hushed into deep mystery until the grave has received its prey, when 
some cherished token, some treasured reminiscence may unfold the secrets 
of days gone by. 

When Rudolph had gazed for a time on these interesting faces he re- 
placed the miniatures where he had found them, and proceeded to examine 
the papers. Among them were memoranda and account-books, which 
showed how well regulated the affairs of the deceased had been, and how 
her economy had afforded her ample means to do good to those around 
her. He continued to read the documents before him until he became 
quite absorbed in them ; and he was sitting at the old bureau, forgetful 
of the flight of time, until the clock struck nine. Its unwearied tongue, 
which amidst life and death ceased not to give forth its warning tones, 
aroused him from his dreamy mood, and, snatching one more glance at 
Aunt Francisca’s likeness, he closed the bureau, and calling Inger, he pre- 
pared to depart. The old woman lighted him to the door, and attempted 
to draw him into conversation, but he shook his head and hurried out, 
with tears in his eyes. 

“ Ah!” said Inger, to herself, as she returned to her solitary chamber, 
“how kind-hearted Herr Rudolph is—so different from most young men 
now-a-days, who are ashamed to let people see that they have any feel- 
ings at all!” 
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LOUIS XVI. AND HIS TIMES.* 


It is not without reason that historians, philosophers, and romancists 
alike linger round the days of the last Bourbons. Not only they them- 
selves, and their ministers and queens, but their very favourites—called 
to the highest honours, and often swaying the policy of the hour—ac- 
quire unwonted importance by the extraordinary exhibition presented of 
a proud court given up amidst all the traditional vanities of its most 
glerious days, to misrule, dissipation, and decay——power, prosperity, and 
pride, hurrying headlong down the incline of a great revolutionary cata- 
strophe. ‘The catastrophe over, we can now quietly contemplate every 
step in the downward movement, balance the comparative amount of 
impulse given by each acting influence with the greatest nicety, and 
give to every incident in the careers of the chief personages concerned, 
their just value. Those who were their contemporaries did not enjoy so 
favourable a position. 

The liberal and philosophic continuator of the “ History of Sismondi” 
(M. Renée) takes up the subject in his recently published monogram on 
Louis XVI. and his court—a fragment of the above-mentioned continua- 
tion—mainly in the sense of ministerial and financial influences. They 
were no doubt all-important. Marie Antoinette would never have been 
so unpopular as she Cainie, were it not for the want and suffering en- 
tailed by errors committed by the political economists of the day, and 
which the wisdom of the petty bourgeoisie absurdly associated with the 
extravagances of Trianon; and Louis XVI. would probably never have 
perished on a scaffold, had not the deficit in finances, which neither 
Turgot nor Necker could retrieve, and which Calonne came to augment, 
been rancorously associated in the popular mind with his predecessors’ 
bounties to a Pompadour and a Du Barry. This was a feeling which 
had indeed become traditional against the Bourbons; Louis XTV. had 
set the example, Louis XV. had followed, and the more correct conduct 
of Louis XVI.—unsupported by more brilliant or striking qualities— 
came too late to save the monarchy. Not that these financial questions, 
all-important as they were, stood alone in the impulse downwards. 
The great interest which attaches itself to the whole epoch in question 
lies in the fact that they were not so—that there was not only a sudden 
movement of the intellect towards scepticism alike in religion, politics, 
and philosophy ; that this was the era of the encyclopedists ; that even 
pany winged itself only in the atmosphere of subversion; that Beau- 
marchais on the stage, J. J. Rousseau in exile, and Voltaire everywhere, 
were busy in sapping all respect for those who were in power ; that the 
old and new parliaments were in antagonism, and the triumph of either 
was alike ruinous to the monarchical principle, and that the United 
States had set the example of a successful revolt ; but every smallest in- 
cident, from the “émeute des farines” to the “ procés du collier” came 
to play its part—and that, too, a most significant one—in the great 





* Louis XVI. et sa Cour. Par Amédée Renée. Deuxieme édition, reyue et en- 
richie de nouveaux documents. Paris. 
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drama, the last act of which was to be performed in the Place de la 


Concorde. 

The old monarchy ended with Louis XV. He is recorded to have 
himself boasted that monarchy had lasted as long as himself, but that it 
could not last longer. “ France,’’ to use the expression of M. Renée, 
“accepted the saying as a truth which bore comfort with it ;” hence it was 
that the death of Louis XV. was accompanied, we are further told, “by a 
sense of joy and deliverance which ensured an ardent reception to his 
successor.” Logic would say, Why ?—because monarchy was on its last 
legs, and it could no longer be? No; the philosophical historian does not 
trouble himself with logical sequences. He says, not that Louis XVI. had 
given any promises of great qualities, but from the contrast which he 

resented to Louis XV., the contrast of private life and manners. The 
inference is just when left to itself, but when associated with the previous 
sentence, as it so emphatically is, it is not only illogical, it is absurd. 

But it was not that royalty, as established by Louis XI. and Richelieu 
on the ruins of feudalism, was no longer possible; it was not that all 
authority was lost and dispersed ; that royalty, nobility, clergy, and 
parliament remained in presence of one another without any principle of 
fusion ; there was also another influence at work.* 


The - which English institutions permitted to the aristocracy tempted the 
high nobility of France; besides, the whole age was much occupied with Eng- 
land; it was the tendency of all enlightened policy, as they would say in our 
days. Voltaire and Montesquiou had brought the constitution of that countr 
into fashion. It only required to see the progress that England had made, al 
that it had conquered, a all that France had lost, to conceive the highest idea 
of the British government. The pride and interest of the great lords naturally 
attracted the most capable and the most vain towards such a description of go- 
vernment ; the attitude of the English lords and the influence they possessed 
might well prove more seductive to a Montmorency or to a Rochefoucault than 
the domesticity of Versailles or the “régime des lettres de cachet.’ Writers, 
lawyers, all studious men, saw in the rumours that reached them of the great 
arliamentary debates a reminiscence of ancient liberties and a perspective of 
uture triumphs. And what emotion must not these men have experienced 
when even a woman living in the midst of them, and nurtured in their opinions, 
could exclaim, with enthusiasm, “I would rather be the last member of the 
House of Commons in England than King Frederick himself; there is only 
4 glory of Voltaire that can comfort me for the misfortune of not being Eng- 
It is not altogether impossible that more Demoiselles de Lespinasse 
may arise, if they do not already exist, in France in our own times. 


ere is a family picture, borrowed, it is true, but very impressive :T 


The new dauphin, married at sixteen years of age, lived at Versailles after the 
fashion of the other dauphin, his father. The representative of the family of 
domestic intimacy was once more seen in his person. It was a salutary con- 
trast opposed to the habits of Louis XV. His private life, his simple manners, 
his walks with the dauphine, unattended by any one, and the opportunities that 
an wonneg themselves on such occasions of performing little acts of charity and 

dness, were in every one’s mouth. Public opinion gave them credit for every- 
— that distinguished them from the egotistical and immoral Louis XV. 

The archduchess, daughter of Maria Theresa, whom the system of alliance in 








* Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s Lettres, éd. in-12, t. i. p. 302. 
t Souvenirs et Portraits, par le Duc de Levis, au mot Louis XVI. 
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vogue since 1756 had united to the dauphin, added to this popularity, founded 
on esteem, all that could be won by beauty and grace. The contrast was 

in this respect between the husband ind wife: there was nothing royal in 
Louis XVI. He had no majesty, says a man of the old court; none of that 
dignity of look and bearing that Louis XV. always upheld; he had neither the 
grace that seduces, nor the brilliancy that imposes, nor the firmness that re- 
strains. The observer adds, with reason, however, that his manners, rather than 
his appearance, were wanting in nobility, for he had the characteristic features 
of the Bourbons. 

Marie Antoinette, on the contrary, had all the outward aspect of a queen; 
she was at once attractive and mT 8 One of the best ju that have 
observed her has thus depicted her: “She was tall, admirably well made, and 
with superb arms. She walked better than any woman in France, carrying her 
head upright on a beautiful Grecian neck.” (Alas! that was the neck called 
col de grue by the wretched panegyrists of the guillotine.) “Her skin was s0 
transparent,” adds the painter, “that it admitted of no shading.”* 


M. Amédée Renée attributes the origin of the party which formed 
itself at the onset against Marie Antoinette to the disfavour in which 
her friend and tutor, the Abbé de Vermond, was held. But this is 
absurd. What had it to do with the first misunderstanding that took 
place, as admitted by M. Renée and all chroniclers, on the question of 
the precedence of the princesses of Lorraine? From that moment Marie 
Antoinette was to the nobility of France what she afterwards became to 
the populace, ’ Autrichienne. In a similar spirit M. Renée rejoices in 
the failure to re-establish a Choiseul ministry and the success of the 
frivolous Maurepas, who had been banished for his epigrams on 
Louis XV.’s mistresses, and with him of the financier Turgot, in whose 
favour he quotes Anglo-Teutonic Carlyle. “ Instead of a profligate bank- 
rupt, Abbe Terray, we have now for comptroller-general virtuous, philo- 
sophic Turgot, with a whole reformed France in his head.’’ This virtuous 
philosopher had been a priest before he became an encyclopedist; he had 
been a writer of theses on theology before he became a free thinker; he 
had been a Fenelon before he became a Turgot. “ Turgot, bon théo- 
logien, se jouait parfois de la Sorbonne,” says Marmontel. ‘This was at 
a time when the frivolous abbés of the Vermond type had been succeeded 
by a philosophic priesthood. Of Loménie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, it is said: “Il était public qu’il ne croyait pas en Dieu ;” and 
as to l’Abbé de Talleyrand Périgord, he did not even give himself the 
trouble to practise the external duties of his position. Whatever may 
have been the virtues and abilities of Turgot, so exalted by all econo- 
mists,’ he certainly was not felicitous as a minister. He ‘hatte the 
restoration of the old parliaments, which, instead of being grateful and 
resigned, as had been promised to Louis X VI., resumed at once their old 
career of noisy opposition. He restored free trade in corn, in as far as 
the provinces were concerned ; and this liberal measure was followed b 
the tumult known as the “ émeute des farines.” He brought the “ phi- 
losopher ’? Malesherbes into the ministry, and the still more philosophic 
priesthood attested their appreciation of the liberal and reformed move- 
ment that was expected from such a union by demanding the persecution 
of the Protestants. He set to work seriously and energetically to reform 
taxation and abuses, and he earned the enmity of all parties. He was 





* Mémoires de Madame Vigée-Lebrun, peintre de la reine, t, i. p. 64. 
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told that his absence was more desirable than his presence; he only re- 
plied by taxing his master with vacillation. ©“ A weak prince,” he said 
to Louis XVL ‘‘has no choice but the musket of Charles IX. or the 
seaffold of Charles I.!” No doubt Turgot was a great reformer, but he 
was also a great theorist; he was well intentioned, but not equally well 
informed. Above all, he was perverse and obstinate. His very admirer, 
M. Renée, says, had he carried his head less high, he might have been 
useful to his age; it requires to know how to relax and not to aspire to 
too much perfection. 

Clugny, an obscure intendant of Bordeaux, came in for a moment to 
repair the mischief done by Turgot, but without success; and Necker was 

ed to as the only man in France who could remedy the sad position 
of the national exchequer. This distinguished Genevese banker had 
always been opposed to the doctrines of the economists. His motto was, 
that.an unassailable loyalty should control all political relations. Clugny 
had sought to relieve the financial deficits by lotteries; the Genevese 
banker sought to obtain the same ends by means of loans. The clergy 
objected to the new chancellor that he was a Protestant. “TI will give 
him up,” retorted Maurepas, “if you will pay the debts of the state.” 
At an after period Calonne accused him with having borrowed four hun- 
dred and forty millions; Necker gloried in having effected loans up to 
five hundred and thirty millions! But Necker was less successful as a 
politician than as a financier. He failed in his measures relating to the 
provincial assemblies and feudal rights. On these points, it has been 
justly observed that both Turgot and Necker were Girondists by antici- 
i. The fact is, as expressed by M. Renée, ‘ Louis XIV. said of 
énelon that he was un bel esprit chimérique ; in the same noble sense 
there was much of Fénelon in Turgot and in Necker—minds more ele- 
vated than powerful, and whose hour seems to be gone by when one is 
on the eve of revolutions.” Too-true as things then were; not even a 
Richelieu could have re-established affairs in France. Marie Antoi- 
nette is said to have wept when Necker was borne down by the tor- 
rent of opposition; and the proud Protestant declared, that had he 
seen those tears, he would have sacrificed alike his reputation and his 
happiness. ‘“ Necker,” says M. Renée, “like Turgot, was a minister of 
a very different stamp to the ministers of his day, but those were the 
times of the Terrays, the Maurepas, and the Calonnes.” It was the time, 
M. Renée could have added, when France had fallen so low in political 
morality as to secretly lend her aid, by money, by weapons of war, and 
otherwise, to the enemies of her ally, England, and to the colonies that 
were in rebellion against her, and thus abet the Americans in establish- 
ing their mdependence. La Fayette repaid the debt incurred by the 
United States, and washed out the obligations of his Transatlantic friends 
in the blood of his countrymen. 

France reassumed for a moment the position due to her as an honour- 
able political power when she received a treaty at the hands of Franklin, 
and notified its acceptance to the Court of St.James. Better an open 
enemy than a treacherous friend. This was equivalent to a declaration 
of war; yet, as is usual under such circumstances, the language of diplo- 
matists was polished and courteous, nothing but peace was spoken of, and 
the very opposite to what was meant and understood was expressed. 
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An episode of a very different character was, however, being enacted 
at Paris at the same moment. This was the visit of the eccentric 
Joseph II. of Austria, brother to Marie Antoinette. It was a visit made 
in what the French term a débotté philosophique. Joseph was, in fact, 
a kind of imperial Diogenes ; he could not find words sufficiently biting, 
nor actions too insulting, by which to express the profound disgust with 
which he eontemplated the luxuries and the vanities, the corruptions and 
ambitions, of France and its court. In his cynicism he devoted his 
attentions to Madame du Barry, and he pretended a visit to Ferney, 

ntly with the mere object of fretting the vainglorious hopes of the 
old tergiversating poet-philosopher. “It was,” says M. Renée, “ to in- 
sult all France, to refuse his homage to this old idol of opinion !” 

If France, when she openly declared in favour of the United States, 
had it not in her power to terrify England by the rapidity of her blows, 
she had, as she always has had, the power to cause anxiety by the mag- 
nitude of her preparations. A fleet of thirty-two ships of the line and 
fifteen frigates was assembled at Brest, and nothing else was spoken of 
than an immediate deseent on England. “ L’Amiral Keppel,” we are 
told, “ 4 Plymouth, regardait d’en face cette flotte superbe.” Hostilities 
began with a skirmish between two frigates, the Arethusa and the Belle 
Poule, and the latter having been enabled to regain her port after the 
engagement, popular enthusiasm knew no bounds. The “ choc,” as the 
Duke of Chartres called it, off Ouessant, between the two fleets, calmed 
down this enthusiasm several degrees. M. Renée himself admits, speak- 
ing of the French admiral’s haste to regain the shelter of the friendly 
forts at Brest, that “little is gained by such acts of modesty, (!) and he 
(the admiral) contented himself with little, if he was satisfied with a suc- 
eess whieh consisted in not being a defeat.” French commerce, in the 
mean time, avowedly lost some forty-five millions by this modest with- 
drawal of its fleet. D’Estaing, “ half officer and half pirate,” but with 
whom the forban predominated, for he robbed and a with fury, 
was a trifle more successful in the Delaware and at New York. Obliged, 
however, to seek refuge in Boston, the French admiral became the butt 
of nothing but insults from his quondam allies. Carrying his arms to 
the Antilles, the movement was only followed by the loss of 1500 French 
at St. Lucia. The result of all this was, that the enthusiasm for America 
fell below zero in France. “In France,” says M. Renée, ‘‘more than 
anywhere else, enthusiasm requires to be sustained by success, and it 
must also be said, serious brilliant success, of which there was none in 
this campaign of 1778.” 

The French government sought for peace, but this was refused to them 
by outraged England. Nothing could have been more unprincipled or 
more exasperating than the conduct of France in abetting an 7 
colonies in revolt. France then united herself with Spain to curb the 
pride of the haughty insulars. Their ships were away across the Atlantic, 
and a descent could now be effected with impunity. Once more the grand 
invading fleet sailed from Brest. United with that of Spain, it numbered 
sixty-two ships of the line, besides numerous frigates. Three hundred 
transports were to carry over the troops from Havre and Saint Malo when 
the Channel had been swept of the English. Admiral Hardy had only 
thirty-eight sail under his command. Vergennes proclaimed that England 
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was lost. But after surg | encounters, in which the French were in- 
variably worsted, Admiral D’Orvilliers returned to Brest vaincu par le 
scorbut / 

D’Estaing, reinforced in the West Indies, had been more successful, 
but his successes were more than counterbalanced at Savannah, where, 
after losing eleven hundred men, he retired “l’épée au poing,” an 
expression appertaining to the chronicles of romance rather than to 
a history. To Guicher, who succeeded, is accorded the honour 
of beating Rodney at St. Lucia, but, somehow or other, his success was 
so little fruitful, that he deemed it discreet to make the best of his way 
back to France. Louis XVI. was prepared, however, to make one effort 
more in favour of American independence, and Rochambeau was sent at 
the head of an army of succour. A diversion was effected at the same time 
by aid given to Spain in her long-prosecuted siege of Gibraltar, and by 
obtaining the co-operation of Holland in carrying out the still more longly 
delayed descent upon the coasts of England. The camps of Normandy 
and of Picardy were still there. 

The war was destined, however, to have nothing grand but the prepa- 
rations. The ball opened with an attack on Jersey, in which the 
assailants and their leader, Rulecourt, were most rudely and inconti- 
nently tumbled back into the sea. Count de Grasse was less unfortunate 
in the West Indies, and having relieved Rochambeau, blockaded in 
Rhode Island, the French and American armies united were enabled to 
commence that series of successful operations which ended in establishing 
the independence of the United States. Hood, with an infinitely inferior 
force, subsequently baffled the French admiral at St. Christopher. “Il 
n’avait pas été battu, il avait eté dupé; c’etait bien pis aux yeux d’ofhi- 
ciers frangais.” De Grasse was, indeed, according to M. Renée, always 
victorious ; meeting Rodney off St. Lucia (9th of April, 1782), ‘< plu- 
sieurs de ses vaisseaux firent une belle défense, et il eut |’honneur de 
cette rencontre.” It was not till the English admiral came up with 
his slippery antagonist again, and, “ dominating the winds,” forced him 
to the combat, that the oft-repeated “ victorious escapes” were converted 
into a most decisive defeat, and the gallant De Grasse was conveyed in 
his own ship, La Ville de Paris, to England. The reception given to 
the really brave but unfortunate admiral by the islanders, who respect 
courage so much, even in an enemy, was gall and wormwood to the 
French. “ Il y fut regu,” writes M. Renée, “avec une générosité dont 
le faste outrageait la France. Personne ne se méprit a ces magna- 
nimités hypocrites, et opinion en France les fit payer cher au Comte 
de Grasse.” It is curious that the legitimist writers in France, albeit 
the inheritors of a traditional and religious hostility, do not sully the 
pages of their historical works with these ignoble references to bygone 
animosities so much as the so-called liberal, economical, and philosophi- 
cal school of which M. Renée is an exponent, and whose delight in the 
humiliation of all that is English is only exceeded by their romantic ex- 
altation of all that is French. In the mean time, the third of the de- 
scents on England, prepared with such arrogant display, had to be post- 
poned for some other and brighter day. 

Suffren, however, had performed prodigies in the East Indian seas, 
but still chiefly of a negative character. “ Jamais dans leurs plus né- 
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fastes campagnes les marins anglais n’avaient tant refusé de combats.” 
If the floating batteries at Gibraltar had been fired or sunk, Lamotte- 
Picquet had arrived, “toutes voiles au vent et méches allumées, sur 
lescadre anglaise de Howe, qui soutint le choc et se retira fiérement.” 
Unfortunately for France, the “ monstrous coalition” of North and Fox 
came to put a stop to these acts of gallantry, and to the victorious pro- 
gress of the French arms. Peace was declared on the 3rd of September, 
1783. M. Renée asks, what would Vergennes have done had he been 
Pitt? It might be asked, in a similar vein of irony, what would Pitt 
have done had he been at the helm of the British state instead of Fox 
and the recalcitrant North ? 

Let us turn then, with the restoration of peace, to ideas of another 
order. Maurepas was dead, and Marie Antoinette was a mother. Asa 
mother she became in reality what she had before been only in name— 
Queen of France—and M. Renée would have us believe that, disgraced 
and humiliated as she had been before, she took advantage of the change 
which the doctors, rather than nature, had wrought in her favour, 
to commence a career of hostilities, and the “ mistrust and dislike which 
she experienced for the nobility extended itself even to the nation.” We 
suspect the reverse was the case, and that it was the mistrust and dislike 
of the nobility to their queen that extended itself to the nation. M. 
Renée himself says immediately afterwards: “‘ Devoted to Choiseul, who 
was recommended to her by Austrian interests, she laid herself open to 
the blows aimed at her by the Richelieus, the D’Aiguillons, and the 
Chancellor Maupeou, who combated the old ministry in the person of the 
queen. In the manner in which these blows were dealt, the action of a 
powerful cabai was to be recognised, who were resolved upon her ruin, 
and upon dishonouring her. They were not content with those slanderous 
hints, those malignant innuendoes, which secretly sap a reputation. The 
queen was openly torn to pieces, delivered over to the most atrocious 
attacks, from the first day that she began her reign. There were actu- 
ally manufactories for calumnies from which more disgraceful stories, 
more songs, verses, and abominable prose issued forth to the public, than 
had ever previously been directed against any one person. ‘This cabal 
hoped to make her fall so low as to get her sent back to Vienna.” 

And who were the base calumniators of an innocent young queen ? 
The secret chronicle of the Abbé Baudeau, and the memoirs of Madame 
de Campan, adopted by M. Renée, come to corroborate what we have 
before denounced from the pages of the brothers De Goncourt. The 
chancellor and his prétraille ; D’Aiguillon and his valets ; the four aunts 
of Louis XVI., who criticised and condemned every act in her life, her 
walk, her dress, her conversation, her every movement ; her sisters-in- 
law, the Comtesses de Provence and d’Artois, and all the courtiers not 
in her own immediate employ: ‘ Cabale jésuitique du chancelier et des 
vieilles tantes,” says the writer. No wonder that Marie Antoinette fell 
a victim to such an abominable state of things, and that her early popu- 
larity was soon sacrificed at the shrine of the unprincipled and malevolent 
calumnies of a corrupt, profligate, and envious court. No doubt Marie An- 
toinette was not perfect ; she had some faults, she was young and lively, 
and disposed to enjoy life, and not to permit it to be overclouded by the 
malignancy of rancorous old women, or the biting hostility of political 
partisanship. Above all, she not only hated and despised courtly etiquette, 
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but she was gifted with the dangerous power of being exceedingly sar- 
castic upon those who entertained different opinions, and was, as we 
have before seen, excessively fond of giving pointed nicknames. To 
her, the court ladies belonged all to one of three classes—les sidcles, les 
collets montés, or les paquets. 

M. Renée treats the scandals and calumnies so cruelly propagated, and 
unfortunately held by many as historical facts, in a spirit, however, that 
claims our approbation. He does not precisely decide upon the delicate 
question as to whether Marie Antoinette ever forgot her duties as a wife, 

. but he shows in detail that the proofs to the contrary are not only unsatis- 
factory, but, in many instances, positively false. “It was,” he remarks, 
in the destiny of this queen not to indulge in even the most frivolous 
fancies of a woman with impunity. Even the apron that she loved to 
wear (at Trianon), even the stuff of which her dress was made, she had 
to account for to her enemies; she had to give an account of them to 
France.” And he subsequently adds, “ Marie Antoinette, cast in the 
midst of a family rival of her own, cruelly observed, prematurely de- 
nounced, gave such dangerous arms to be used against herself, that 
people finished by believing in the mere word of her most miserable de- 
tractors.” 

And then, again, what was Louis XVI. himself in the presence of 
this young, beautiful, proud, clever, persecuted woman? He was as 
much embarrassed by his wife as by his crown. His whole time was 
occupied in field sports, in manual labours, or in recording his private 
expenses. His private journal, referred to by the brothers Goucourt, 
and which is preserved in the archives of the empire, sufficiently 
attests that his chief enjoyment lay in sports of the field. Every day 
that he did not go out hunting or shooting the entry of “rien” is made. 
Thus, Tuesday, July 14th, 1789, “rien.” This was the day of the cap- 
ture of the Bastille! “Oct. Sth. Shooting at the Porte de Chatillon ; 
killed 81 head. Interrupted by events.—Oct. 6th. Left for Paris at 
half-past twelve. Visit to the Hotel de Ville. Supped and slept at the 
Tuileries.” This was the day when l’Autrichienne had to prompt a few 
words uttered to soothe the populace! He summed up all the game 
killed each month, and the grand total at the end of the year. When 
not in the fields or forests, he passed his time in the workshop with the 
smith Gamin, and hence the queen called him her Vulcan. Rarely was 
he known to study. Turgot found him one day meditating a projected 
act of legislation. When he came to peruse it, it had reference to rab- 
bits. He used regularly to put into the lottery, and was sometimes a 
winner. 

Meantime, Calonne was hastening the grand catastrophe by his ex- 
travagance and follies as a financial minister. It was to him that 
the Parisians were indebted for those petty fortresses where the oc- 
troi is raised, and which are now to be carried out to the extent of 
the outer fortifications. Literary men were at the same time busy 
sapping the foundations of a corrupt society. Montesquieu had opened 
the ball with the ‘“ Lettres Persanes,” and Beaumarchais followed up 
with the “ Mariage de Figaro,” “ une comédie encyclopédique,” as 
it was called at the time, “et d'une terrible portée,” as M. Renée can 

now retrospectively remark. It was at the very time that the theatre was 
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aiming a mortal blow at the abuses of the aristocracy and the old 
forms of society that royalty also had its drama, which was not less dis- 
astrous to it, and this was the “ procés du collier.” ‘‘ A prince, a prelate 
allied to the royal blood, was dragged to the bar of a criminal court, 
among courtesans and thieves. Whata spectacle! and at what a time!” 

Albeit we do not agree with M. Renée in his political economy, or 
on many other points, we are ready to admit that he treats this cele- 
brated trial, as he does the character of Marie Antoinette, in a rea- 
sonable and impartial manner. He denounces Cardinal de Rohan as 
a scandal to the Church. ‘In the whole age there was not,” he says, 
‘a prelate de meurs plus effrontées ;” but in this instance he makes him 
the victim of a designing woman, the Comtesse de Lamotte- Valois, 
who traced her descent to a base son of Henri I]. A courtesan who re- 
sembled the queen was hired to play her part, and deceive the cardinal. 
‘** He would,” says M. Renée, “ have no doubt been less easily duped if 
he had been less corrupt.” He, the cardinal, who had been an ambas- 
sador, was, strange to say, according to the same version of the story, 
equally easily duped by the forged signature of ‘‘ Marie Antoinette de 
France.” A woman’s anger, legitimate, no doubt, but ill-judged and 
dangerous, dictated a prosecution the result of which was that the public 
made common cause with a man whom it despised and detested, but who 
became a hero from the day that he was persecuted by the court, Nay, 
even a portion of the royal family, the highest nobility, and the whole of 
the clergy, took the part of the cardinal against the queen. Marie 
Antoinette’s evil star was always in the ascendant. This was also an 
epoch when the marvellous was greedily devoured. Everybody was 
ready to believe that there was more in the intrigue than saw light on 
the trial. Romancers in our own days have judged so likewise. No 
wonder, then, at an epoch when the crowd so besieged the doors of Ca- 
gliostro, who could procure des ¢éte-a-téete for Cardinal de Rohan with 
Cleopatra and Semiramis, that the police had to interfere; and when 
Mesmer’s mysterious banquets were flocked to by all who could afford to 
pay, that the “proces du collier” should have attained an unwonted sig- 
nificance and a little-merited importance. 

So it was also in other matters. Religious belief had been sapped by 
the philosophers, encyclopedists, and poets; something was wanted 
in its stead. People looked up to science and to the mystic and mar- 
vellous. It is impossible to conceive in the present day the excite- 
ment that attended upon the first balloon ascent of Charles and Robert. 
It was under the same excitement that La Pérouse was sent to discover 
new continents. And it was under the same excitement that the port of 
Cherbourg was begun: “ C’était parler résoliment a |’Angleterre,” says 
M. Renée; “ c’était relever en vue de ses rivages les ruines qu'elle avait 
faites A Dunkerque.” ‘The Egyptian enigma, as it has been termed in 
our days by kindly-disposed and well-intentioned quidnuncs, was no 
enigma in the days of Louis XVI. and his minister Vergennes, 

The downfal of the monarchy kept pace with this progress of events 
with a slow but steady step. Louis XVI. had his convocation of Notables 
—a last resource of a loyal and munificent minister—but which only 
hastened his fall. ‘The masculine spirit of the queen asserted its supre- 
macy over the king in the eamagnaetone that then arose. She selected 
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Cardinal de Brienne, but he proved unequal to the task, and Necker was 
recalled. Once more the assembly of Notables was summoned, coups 
d’état were attempted against parliament, popular effervescence still kept 
assuming a more formidable character, and it was in the midst of all these 
difficulties that the States-General—a great national representation, 
which had been obsolete for now two centuries, the qualifications for a 
seat in which were unknown, and the powers of which were ill defined 
—was summoned. The States-General, in the existing state of the 
er mind, was only a further engine of destruction—possibly it would 

ve been the case with any other assembly of whatever kind. Frante 
was panting for Girondists and Conventionalists, to be succeeded 
by Terrorists. M. Renée has not followed out the monarch’s history 
beyond the meeting of the States-General. From the day, he says, when 
the Revolution began, the history of Louis XVI. is in reality only that 
of the Revolution; and this does not stop at the death of a man: that 
epoch does not belong to Louis XVI., it is rather Louis XVI. that be- 
longs to it. This is a disloyal mode of viewing the relations of parties. 
Is it because the Revolution was in the ascendancy, and a king sacrificed, 
that the king belonged to the epoch and was no longer himself—virtually, 
if not politically so? M. Renée, however, concludes otherwise, and ad- 
mitting the reign of Louis XVI. to have ended with the convocation of 
the States-General, and the history of the Revolution to have commenced 
at the same epoch, that history, he says, has been already written, and it 
is a task that he has not the presumption to undertake. 








MY FRIEND PICKLES; 
AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS: 


XI. 
SERVANTS OUT OF PLACE. 


Mrs. Pickues had been absent on urgent domestic affairs some two 
hours, and I was engrossed with a most pungent article of the Saturday 
Heview, when she re-entered the room, rather thoughtful, as I fancied, 
and seating herself at the fire, looked into it for some minutes with that’ 
earnest, distraught look of Cowper’s which saw dreadful faces and read 
long and strange stories in the coals. As I know this is not her usual 
mood, I begin to wonder what is amiss now. At last she says, 

“ Do you know, Mr. Pickles, I don’t like the look of that Mary.” 

I haven’t liked the look of her for these four days, and so I have told 
Mrs. Pickles, but first she said the girl had been shamming, then she had 
been picking, but now she says she is shivering, and we had better send 
for the doctor. The doctor is fetched, finds the girl’s tongue the colour 
of this paper, and her pulse going a hundred and twenty-six to the 
minute. He comes in with a face almost as long as his last year’s bill, 
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hopes there’s nothing wrong, but is afraid—don’t alarm yourselves, 

he may be wrong, he hopes he is, but there appears to him no doubt,— 

it’s typhus fever. Has she been out lately mixing with any one, for typhus 

ts about a good deal? Are the drains all right? Really, the best 

thing—the most prudent, with your little family, you know, Mrs. Pickles 

= girl, I don’t say it is, but you know it may be—is to remove 
er. 

Remove her! Yes, it’s very easily said, but whither are we to remove 
this poor fever-stricken girl at eleven o'clock at night? Stay; she has 
a cousin in the High-street—a married cousin. I think of my children,— 
does it cross my mind to inquire whether that married cousin has any?— 
and rush off fora cab. Poor creature! we help her in, give the address 
to the cabman, and send her off to her married cousin’s. 

** What an escape!” says Mrs, Pickles, drawing a long breath ; and 
with the next she adds, “ Poor thing, what will she do?” 

She must “pause for a reply,” for I have rammed some very coarse 
and strong tobacco, laid in for driving the green fly from the rose-trees, 
into a very dirty pipe left by the workmen, and am smoking it with 
might and main, for who knows but that typhus is in the house already, 
Presently I feel very sick—the room is going round—great goodness ! 
these are the first symptoms of infection! or—the last symptoms of to- 
bacco. 

“ There, I feel better now, thank you, dear—and I think a little drop 
of brandy—hark, what’s that ?”’ 

A sound of wheels in the new gravel of Turtledove-road—the cab 
comes back. 

“They won’t take her in,” says the cabman—not our proprietor, but a 
‘‘ return” I had found on the road. ‘* There’s a pretty go! you've put a 
fever patient in my cab !” 

A half-crown falls out of my hand into his. 

“ Take her off to the union. Quick! Poor thing !” 

“ Poor thing !” echoes Mrs. Pickles, as the cab drives off. 
doing right, Pickles ?” 

“ The children !” is all I can say, for I mustn’t think. 

An hour of anxious waiting—the same sound of wheels on the new 
gravel. 

“The porter says he won’t take no fever cases in,” cries the cabman ; 
‘and ain’t you ashamed of yourselves, calling yourselves respectable, to 
send a poor girl about at this hour, after getting all her work out of her” 
(she had been with us a week) ; “pretty gentlefolks you are, I don’t 
think !” 

Can I argue withhim? Isn’t he right? But he doesn’t know I have 
five precious children in the house. I respect that husky cabman. 

But there is no time to be lost in deliberating; that poor girl, away from 
her home and friends, must not be left shivering in the cab. She was a 
baby once, as engaging, no doubt, as any of ours, and as babies always 
are to fond parents, rich or poor ; what if celestial little Agnes should 
come, when we are dead, to be banded about at eleven o’clock at night 
with fever on her? 

‘“‘ Where,” I ask distractedly--“ where is the home for sick servants ? 
There must be one among the great charities of London—the place to 
which thousands of girls resort to service, leaving behind all who take an 
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interest in them, hundreds of miles away, unable, in many cases, to write 
and tell their parents of their utmost need when they, poor things, are 
among strangers ?” 

Oh, of course, there are St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s, and the 
Middlesex, and the London, and Guy’s, and the Fever Hospital, only 
eight miles off ; but will they, on my simple requisition, send a proper 
vehicle, at this unseemly hour, to fetch her to their excellent and tender 
care? Can I expect it? No. Can I carry this poor, contagious, 
friendless thing on my back? What have I done already? Infected 
an honest man’s cab, and to-morrow morning a happy father will hire 
it to carry his little prattling ones for their holidays to the sea. Per- 
adventure, | am a murderer—morally, if not legally!) Oh, I wish I had 
taken the number of that cab before it went away! I would send to 
Somerset House, and get its plates suspended for a fortnight—remune- 
rating the honest cabman, of cour'se, the while; I would Well, to be 
sure, one is never safe with cabs for the matter of that; for how often 
do I see baby-funerals brought to our new cemetery in cabs ?—infection 
in many cases, no doubt, hanging about the little coffins. It ought not 
to be allowed, and, with the strict and direct control which the police 
can exercise over the cabs, could easily be prevented, were the axiom 
yet understood and appreciated that “ prevention is better than cure.’ 
But, about the girl 

But Mrs. Pickles, with her woman’s heart, has come to a decision 
quicker. She knows what a mother’s feelings are, and the girl is 
tucked up snugly in a lofty bedroom, and Mrs. Pickles in the kitchen 
making condiments. 

For three weeks we live with Death unallied to us, yet a guest. I feel 
savage—not with the poor girl, Heaven knows, although she would go 
gossiping where she knew fever was raging, and brushed her, perchance, 
in the shop where she stood chattering as she bought the candles. We 
sent our ambassador to King Typhus, as he held his court in “the poor 
neighbourhood ;” but I feel savage that, with all our big talk of charity 
and philanthropy, we have no home-—meo practical home for sick servants. 
The workhouse is not a home fit for the decent, virtuous-minded girl 
overtaken with sickness, far, far away from her friends. I won't hear 
with patience of Mrs. Pickles’s philosophy, “ Where the girl falls sick, 
there she must be tended.” It is true enough, and right enough, but 
what is this girl, who came to us only a week ago, predisposed by poor 
living and poor habits to infection—what is she to me, compared with 
my own flesh and blood up-stairs? Turn her out? No, not if they all 
died! But why do I pay four shillings in the pound for poor- -rates if the 
porter at the Union “won’t have no fever cases there?” If I apply to 
the guardians, I know he will have acted “under a misconception of 
orders,” or the sick ward will have been full, or there will have been no 
casual ward, or there will be some lying or lame excuse, but in the mean 
time the mischief is done. We all know where the poor-rates go. What 
with fraudulent trustees, absconding collectors, high-paid commissioners, 
architectural jobs of Union houses, corrupt contractors, law costs of 
settlements, how little is left for the purposes of practical relief in pro- 
portion to the amount raised! Let charity, then, step in, as it is always 
obliged to do, and supply the deficiencies of a halting and faltering 
system, not to build its foundation upon the rotten ond frail plan of 
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our poor-laws, but to found a home for servants, as it has founded — 
shame to the orthodox institutions !—asylums for the maimed, the 
starving, the mad, the houseless—ay ! houseless, with millions of money 
raised in London by act of parliament for roofs to cover them in the 
several parishes! and, above all, for those who cannot brook the insolence 
—the worst of insolence, because the most brutal and the most heartless— 
of the yellow-collared despot who guards the workhouse gate—the irre- 
sponsible, ignorant, unsympathising wretch, who has once felt the pangs 
of hunger but now feels only the pride of office. 

Well, the girl got well, and—let me pass over the sequel quickly— 
proved miserably ungrateful. Our little Julia took the fever—the house- 
hold was upset—midnight watchings had to be taken by turns, and, in 
the midst of them, this wayward girl went off and left us without assist- 
ance. But we did not repent doing what appeared to us to be our 
duty. 

A poor, good, simple girl came in the hour of need, well recommended 
as a faithful creature, honest, industrious, and in all respeets the orthodox 
“valuable servant,” only “rather forgetful.” Forgetful ! she was indeed ! 
She would go out of ra room, sent express for a cup of barley-water 
when fever was clamouring for it, and come back next minute to ask 
what it was we wanted. But so faithful—so persevering—so eagerly 
trying to help! Watching—always watching at the bedside. Poor girl! 
the watching made her only more and more forgetful. 

In one of those long and weary night-watches, she confided to my wife 
the secret of her faithful, humble, hopeless love. She loved the poor 
young plasterer. whom we had seen hovering about, nervous, timid, but 
faithful as herself, and with a love such as is seldom known in the saloons 
of fashion. Her poor heart was breaking—her faithful swain was subject 
to epileptic fits. ‘This was her great grief—and great it was to her, poor, 
fond and loving heart! 

It was a sad and mournful love: she could not find courage to break 
it off—she had not courage to go on with it. And he, poor, soft, steady 
feliow, how he waited for her going out to church, and talked to her as 
they went along, as she innocently revealed to my wife, how his wages 
were increasing, and what magnificent hopes he had. And he brought 
her once a warm pair of gloves, then a strong pair of boots, then a 
Prayer-book—always something—and one day a geranium of his own 
rearing “for her mistress, if she would accept it.” It was quite ridiculous 
to see how my wife tended that stunted geranium, that Susan might see 
and tell him that she valued it. And we found out that the great silly 
fellow was fond of sweets, and Susan would save such as the children 
gave her, or any stray pieces of cake sent out into the kitchen on anni- 
versaries (of which there were a great many in our household), for “ her 
Jem.” I tell you it was downright brimful love! Even the children, 
with ready instinct, never laughed at it. 

It was s¢ me time after the confession that poor Susan got ill, and my 
wife nursed her as she had the ungrateful girl who had gone, and’ allowed 
the poor plasterer to inquire daily after the faithful creature’s health. She 
was not exactly ill :.only more forgetful—lost—walking about as in a 
dream. We sent her to our medical man, who kindly saw her. But 
shall I ever forget the low, faint, sad words in which she told us his 
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‘Oh, ma’am, he says I am suffering from confusion of the brain, and 
your little children are not safe with me. It’s long trouble, long grief, 
ma’am ! / 

Oh, what years of trouble—what ages of grief in her tone ! 

We afterwards found out that her friends—her father even—took 
away her earnings for drink, and then ill-treated her. She dreaded 
going home ; she dared not stay “for fear”—she did not say of what, 
but our parental ears knew too well her meaning ; and poor plasterer 
Jem was epileptic. She would go into an asylum, where they would let 
her work and do her good—that was all her cry. 

What could we do towards clearing away this heap of misery from 
that fond, loving, humble heart ? We thought—we inquired. No! no 
door was open to the poor girl ; the doctor could not certify that she was 
mad (it was “ effusion ’’ on the brain that he had said)—she was not an 
idiot—and she was not safe. No one could say how near or how remote 
an attack of mania was. And her father’s home could only extinguish 
the light of reason. 

“‘ The doctors are so fanciful,” says my wife. ‘I don’t believe she’s 
dangerous—so good, so kind as she is to the children! Are we to hand 
her over to her brute of a father to make her mad ?” 

“No!” I ery, resolutely, flying to Mrs. Pickles’s half suggestion, “ let 
her stay, but watch her symptoms.” 

That night, I confess, I was morbidly nervous after the children had 
gone to bed, and would hold my breath to listen when she went up- 
stairs, and, when she came down again, was troubled with a vision of her 
— at the door of the drawing-room with a bloody knife, ex- 
claiming, “ There, I’ve done it !” 

I wheeled sharply round as she opened it, but she only said, 

“ Please, ma’am, may I kiss the children as usual when I go to bed ?” 

“ Certainly,” says Mrs. Pickles, “ but mind your light.” 

‘“‘ There, she’s done it!” I cry, starting up in a climax of my troubled 
thoughts, as I hear her descending the stairs again. 

“Oh, goodness gracious! done what?” exclaims my wife, springing to 
her feet. “ Has she waked the children ?” 

Ah! her thoughts were running in the same direction ! 

“God bless their little hearts,” says poor Susan, opening the door 
gently, “ they’re sleeping so prettily! But” (and her whole voice and 
manner changed), “ pray lock their door, or DON’T LET ME GO NEAR ’EM 
AGAIN !” 

Of course we didn’t—that was quite enough! Next day she left, 
anxiously, as if glad to get away. 

Now what is to become of this poor lovelorn, woe-stricken girl, with 
the whole of her ingenuous heart fixed upon that steady, faithful, epi- 
leptic plasterer, who would marry her if his mother, the prosperous 
laundress, would let him? Where—where is the home for sick ser- 
vants? Must she wait till she is mad ? 

Yes, I know, ladies and gentlemen—I thank you for the suggestion, 
but it does not just meet her case—there zs the Union: God knows it, 
sure enough! where such a girl as this may be maddened or pauperised 
for ever. But it is one private charity I am looking for, among the 
thousand our noble country is always forming—I want the Home for 
Sick Servants. “Or go a step further, and say the Home for Servants 
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out of Place. We should hear, oh, how much less of social evils, great 
and small, if charity would bear in mind in this case that prevention is 
ever so much easier than cure! 


XII. 
SOLOMON, MY NEPHEW. 


I pon’t think I have ever so much as mentioned Solomon, my nephew; 
but he is a source of some anxiety to me just now. Poor fellow! he is 
as clever as an owl—and not unlike one in the face—but I cannot see 
clearly what is to become of him. Hang it! he keeps all his learnin 
locked up in that impenetrable brain of his. He is not impulsive enou h 
to write novels—he is too indolent to write treatises—he is too clever “ 
half to write history at present prices. And so here he is, a great middle- 
aged fellow, nearly as old as myself, always turning up after lapses of five 
years, looking out for something to start upon. He is the only son of 
my poor brother Peter—my eldest brother (I am the youngest of the 
family )—who has been dead these twenty years, and whom I only remem- 
ber as the pattern and the model everlastingly held up and preached up 
to a large family by my revered father, when he used to come down 
among us, a grown man, to spend his holidays at Kremlin Coombe. 
That village used, in the good old days before the Reform Bill, to return 
two members to represent two people (rival landlords, who represented 
two hundred tenants) in parliament, and my father, being a voter and a 
maltster (not a farmer), was a man to be coaxed, caressed, and canvassed. 
Well, by never promising his vote nor recording it till the final struggle 
came, both candidates being equal on the poll, he got five of his sons into 
government situations—pity I was the seventh, unless I had had a seventh 
son, and I never got beyond a third—and Peter was a clerk in Chelsea 
Hospital when I was a boy at school. What he did at Chelsea Hospital 
I never knew, nor did my father, nor, I believe, did he himself exactly ; 
but I have heard them say he had a room to himself, and was wneally 
found at one o’clock with a rumpsteak and a pint of porter belies him. 
So the late Duke of Wellington found him and many others on one 
occasion, and made a clean sweep of them—they were pensioned off at 
eighty pounds a year. Poor brother Peter grumbled and worried the 
Treasury, and got an appointment at last in the country as surveyor of 
taxes, and died in the act of counting windows at a house where some 
surreptitious lights had been introduced at the back. He was considered 
a good surveyor on the whole—he had an artful knack of extracting facts, 
and was very clever at surcharging. He would go to a house on the plea 
of examining for window-lights, and, as the unsuspicious housewife, in 
the absence of the husband, would lead him through the dark passage, 
he would blandly say, ‘I hope, ma’am, your dog won’t bite me.” 

‘“‘Oh dear, no, sir, he’s very quiet,” would be the unguarded reply; 
and down would go, “ Dog, 8s.” 

But he died—I hope he didn’t go where tax-collectors and excisemen 
are proverbially said to go—and left a great tall pillar of knowledge 
behind him, his son Solomon, who had been brought up for the medical 
profession, and who had cut up, boiled down, simmered, and analysed 
more human bodies than I should like to say, and knew all about the 
human economy. 
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But all his knowledge availed him not in practice. He tried it twice; 
his hands were too large—his manners too uncouth—his figure too un- 
gainly—his costume too ungraceful. He certainly did get appointed to 
a Union once, where he had a district of twenty miles in diameter, 
with a forest in the centre, where the gipsies used to encamp, and 
had a salary of eighty pounds a year for night and day work, but, 
although the poor liked ‘him, he got into disfavour with the guardians, 
He once reported against the beer supplied to the Union as being un- 
wholesome—the contracting brewer was brother to a guardian—the guar- 
dian was thenceforward his enemy, and poor Solomon’s manners were 
never his friends, so the whole board took to thinking him disrespectful, 
and dismissed him. 

He then began his wonderful career of dunning the government. He 
was well known at the Treasury—always representing his father’s long 
services and his own wants. He was even affably received at the Colonial 
Office, and the demi-semi-ministers would say, “‘ Ah, Mr. Solomon, come 
again? Howare you? The colonial secretary's engaged this morning. 
I know he received your letter, and I dare say you will get a reply.” 

At last he gained the desired audience, and the colonial secretary told 
him he might call again ; he would always be glad to see him. Oh dear 
me ! where was the official conscience then? But Solomon took him at 
his word, and did call again, and again, and again. At last the minister, 
no doubt wearied beyond endurance, threw a gnawed bone to the hungry 


“There is an appointment vacant now, but I dare say, Mr. Pickles— 
I’m afraid you will hardly accept it—the colonial surgeoncy of Sierra 
Leone. It's a fearful climate, of course, we all know; I have appointed 
twelve surgeons in half as many years; but still it’s the only one open 
just now, and, of course, if you like to take the risk—ahem !—-I hope you 
are not married, because, of course, to take a lady, or leave a family— 
ahem !—I suppose you will not accept it ?” 

Wouldn’t he! For, as he said, “ That’s just what they want. If I 
had declined it, they could have said, ‘ Well, we offered you an appoint- 
ment which you refused.’ But now, you see, uncle, I’m on the first round 
of the ladder !” 

Well, he went, had the fever thrice, served his time, and came back 
again—“ looking out” for government employment. 

Again he was the nightmare of Treasury dreams—the gaunt ghost 
who haunted the Colonial Office. In the course of two years came 
another splendid opening ; a consul was wanted for a Central American 
republic. The pay was so small and the danger so great that the minister 
felt ashamed to mention it; but away went gaunt nephew Solomon, her 
Britannic Majesty’s consul at Squariaquha. Here two generals of 
Spanish origin took to fighting and trying to tear the flag of the — 
to pieces; two hordes of banditti, headed by two military gentlemen 
unattached, took to mortal combat for the possession of the chief city of 
the republic; the inhabitants lay silently looking on with perfect in- 
difference, for they could but be robbed, and it mattered not to them 
whether they were robbed by General A. or General B. ; but, in the 
mélée, her Britannic Majesty’s flagstaff was broken, and her Britannic 
Majesty’s consul ejected. Of course it was not worth while to send a 
frigate to know what it was all about, so Solomon was presumed to have 
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iven some offence by his undiplomatic manners, and came home to be 
meekly rebuked and thenceforth shelved, his consular career at an end. 

His manners, certainly, are at times far from pleasant. One day, soon 
after his return, I had had febrile symptoms, and asked him to look at 
me Your t ht enough,” replied he, grufll 

“ Your tongue’s right enough,” replied he, ; 

“« But feel oe aloes Solomon.” ; Y wot 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter with you. Unless I’ve infected you 
with the yellow fever! Haw! haw! haw!” 

I didn’t see much to laugh at in the idea. But I was reduced to the 
necessity of watching my pulse myself, and was feeling it under cover of 
my coat-sleeve in the evening, when suddenly—it ceased ! 

“There!” I cried, bounding in the air, “ it’s all up now! My pulse 
has stopped !” 

Still he sat like a statue—a very ungainly one. 

“Solomon,” I exclaimed, in my agony, the cold perspiration on my 
brow, “ I’ve lost my pulse !” 

“ Of course you have,” replied he, “ your fingers slipped off. Haw! 
haw! haw!” he guffawed, looking over at Mrs. Pickles. 

I suppose he was right, for it is nearly twelve months since the event 
occu ; but it tends to show what an uncouth fellow he is. 

Soon afterwards he took it into his head to be an agent. Not a land 
agent, nor agent to the Sun Fire Office, nor agent for Holloway’s pills, 
but a commission agent. Neither he nor I knew exactly what it was, 
nor did any one of whom we inquired ; but he had heard of a man who 
had made a good bit of money in the line, so he took an office in the 
City, and mounted a brass-plate with the inscription, ‘‘ Solomon Pickles, 
Commission Agent.’’ And for weeks and weeks he sat patiently in that 
little office, waiting for business to come ; but he only fad two applica- 
tions—one from a gentleman, without security, soliciting the loan of a 
hundred pounds, the other, an inquiry mee th he could get for the 
applicant the odds upon Flying Jenny, the favourite for the Derby. So 
he sold his brass-plate, wrote a forlorn letter to the colonial secretary, 
and came down again to Turtledove Villa. 

And now, what is to become of him I don’t know. He is not a medical 
student of the modern school, who can be companionable in any society ; 
he cannot smoke nor play at skittles ; he abhors half-and-half; he doesn’t 
borrow money or annoy the servant-girls. Even Mrs. Pickles admits 
that she cannot make him useful about the house. She only gave him 
the baby to hold for a few minutes while she ran down stairs, when, 
bump!—she knew it was the innocent’s head on the floor; he had been 
off in one of his reveries again, but he cried more than the baby did when 
he thought he had hurt it. 

And there he sits, poor old fellow! reading—or strides out to botanise 
—and I can’t amuse him, for what do I know about medicine, and what 
does he know about anything else ? What a thing it is to have a nephew 
as old as oneself, and much more clever! Perhaps if the right honourable 
the colonial secretary, who once edited this Magazine, should see these 
pages, he would try him again, and send him in charge of the next batch 
of convicts to Western Australia. 
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FRESH ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: 
BONNECHOSE—BARANTE—LEON FEUGERE. 


GOoDLY octavos from those exemplary Abraires-éditeurs, Messieurs 
Didier et Compagnie, are coming in upon us thick and threefold. On 
the principle of first come first served, we begin with M. Emile de 
Bonnechose. A notice of the first two volumes of this History oF 
ENGLAND* appeared in our pages at the time of their publication. The 
concluding volumes of the work being now given to the world, we pro- 
ceed to bestow on them such attention and space as are at our command 
—an amount by no means in proportion to the merits of the author. 

His original plan, it appears, had extended to six volumes. The 
revolution of 1848, however, upset his calculations. At least his pub- 
lisher was of opinion that, in the unsettled state of feeling seve by 
that event—involving so entire a change in the literary dispositions of 
the public—it would be difficult to fix the attention of the French reader 
on a History of England in more than four volumes. M. de Bonnechose 
was not convinced. But he was compelled to acquiesce. The author's 
six-volume theory might be the best. But the publisher’s four-volume 
plan must be submitted to, if publication was to take place. The his- 
torian has nevertheless adhered pretty closely, in all but form and 
arrangement, to his larger design, by the simple contrivance of adding 
bulk to his volumes, and in this way condensing into the licensed four 
almost the same number of pages that would else have been subdivided 
into the forbidden six. 

His complete work he now offers to the world as an exposé général of 
the History of England, and by no means one of those books which are 
becoming so common under the name of résumés, in which the writers 
make a point of omitting nothing, but touch hastily on everything, with- 
out going below the surface of a single one. As opposed to this system 
of summary process, it is our author’s aim, far less to tell all that can be 
told, than to make what he does tell intelligible: to effect which, in a 
limited space (for even four bulky volumes are scanty in this respect), he 
has to multiply what he calls les apergus généraux, to make a pause 
whenever he comes upon the grand figures and epochs of the story, and 
to restrain or expand his narrative as the case may demand—the ex- 
pansion being considerably less frequent than the restraint, for,’says he, 
mixed-metaphorically, “ i have felt, I confess, the constraints of my 
picture frame, and more than once has the tide overflowed the dyke and 
washed the bank.” 

Modestly he avows his increasing mistrust of his powers, as the work 
went on, to deal with so large a theme, and master its high argument as 
he could wish. The encouraging reception his previous volumes met 
with in England itself, he thankfully commemorates—coming as he says 





* Histoire d’Angleterre jusqu’s l’époque de la Révolution Frangaise, etc. Par 
M. Emile de Bonnechose. Tomes III., IV. Paris: Didier et C'*. (London: 
W. Jeffs). 1859. 
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it did from some “des hommes les plus compétents en Angleterre,” 
among whom he is happy to be able to cite Lord Macaulay. The diffi- 
culty of his task increased, however, as he came lower down the stream 
of time. The nearer that events are to our own day, the more multiplied 
and diverse are the aspects they assume. Our interest in them increases, 
and together with it, and' because of it, our “ passion” as readers—/a 
passion du lecteur being always prompt, if ever so little crossed, to burst 
forth against the historian; which peril, for the latter, is one that is 
often increased by the very equity of his judgments, and from which M. 
de Bonnechose admits himself to have been, despite all his endeavours, 
to some extent a sufferer. , 

Thus, he refers in his Preface (t. iii., pp. iii. sg.) to two sets of stric- 
tures to which his work has been subjected. The first he meets with in 
certain organs of exclusive religious opinions, differing sharply enough, 
though, inter se. By these censors he is accused of occupying too 
general a ground—of not sufficiently inclining the scale to this side or 
that—of being (in effect) indifferent where (in intention) he was im- 
partial. ‘“ With my whole soul I repel a reproach like this, which, pre- 
ferred against me by two opposed parties, at gny-rate assures me that, in 
a theological point of view, I have faithfully adhered to my programme 
as regards the abstaining from all controversy. It is desirable, as I think, 
to have the history of modern peoples written in a Christian spirit, with- 
out being, for that matter, either Catholic or Protestant exclusively.” M. 
de Bonnechose justly claims to have shown deep sympathy with the si 
respectable class of English Catholics who, for ages, were the victims of 
guilty intolerance—with Ireland, too, si long-temps opprimée. He re- 
minds his censors of the legitimate tribute of admiring respect paid by 
him to the civilising labours of Catholicism in Europe: “ indeed I know 
of no Christians of greater excellence than a Saint Francis of Sales, a 
Fenelon, a Cheverus; but it is also my belief that God has had able 
servitors in deeds and words in all the great families into which Christen- 
dom is divided; in every hindrance offered to the spreading of the 
Gospel, I descry peril for society at large, and in the raffermissement of 
souls by the vivifying principles common to all Christian churches, I see 
the very conditions of prosperity, freedom and safety to modern states : 
is this indifference ?” 

One objection thus disposed of, or reduced to a query, M. de Bonne- 
chose then tackles a second one. He has been charged with over-indul- 
gence, if not to criminal acts, at least to guilty persons. “ Astonishment 
is expressed at the care I take to put virtues as well as vices in the 
balance. What then! is not the historian called upon as a judge to 
weigh the good as well as the bad? does not the heart of man present, 
almost invariably, a certain mixture of good and bad principles of which 
he must take equal account? No doubt there are exceptions, and when 
I see before me one of those men in whom the moral life seems utterly 
extinct, a Richard III.,a Henry VIII., a Jeffreys—in one word, a 
monster—I am not aware of having been deficient either in colour to 

aint him, or in vigour to denounce him to the execration of all times.” 
But such exceptions, he goes on to remark, are extremely rare; while, 
even for the deatath and most penetrating intellect, there ever remains 4 
certain “ unknown quantity” in earthly events, just as in the mobiles of 
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human actions: true re ce and hearty self-sacrifice may, in the 
sight of God, cover a multitude of sins ; and shall the historian, who, in 
any and every case, can see but in part and know but in part, be more 
severe in his sentence than the Sovereign Judge from whom no secrets 
are hid ? 

It is not, therefore, within the ambition of M. de Bonnechose to over- 
colour for passion and party purposes the complexion of his characters— 
to, disfigure and defeature them at discretion, or in defiance thereof—to 
distort and exaggerate events, so as to suit the palate of partisanship, or 
square with the preconceived theory of sectarian prejudice, He would 
eschew this method of premeditated praise and prepense malice. He 
would keep aloof from the easily popular historians who travel this well- 
trod & priori road—ce chemin katte—ie keeping to which a “high 
literary fortune” may be swiftly attained : he prefers a slower though not 
surer success in ing the “rude path” he has chosen: mon sillon est 
tracé, he declares, and there is no time now to look back, and pick out 
another, when approaching that term at which every man must ask him- 
self what he has to offer, for his part in the sacrifice, to the eternal 
Author of all goodness and all truth. 

As a reflecting well-wisher to the alliance between his own country 
and ours, M. de Bonnechose has a word to say on the interest, passion, 
ignorance, and indolence even, which render the majority of men blind 
and absolute in their judgments—“ disposition redoutable, facile a ex- 
ploiter surtout entre peuples rivaux’’—and against those writers the effect 
of whose system is, not only to spread abroad false ideas, abase the public 
mind, and incapacitate it for anything like attentive, thoughtful, impartial 
examination, but to render indestructible the prejudices which separate 
parties, classes, nations—to rekindle the ashes of ancient enmities—and 
sow for future generations those “ pestilent harvests’ which shall be 
reaped “in tears, and blood, and ruin.” With a widely different pur- 
pose has our author composed this book. He believes, he is profoundly 
convinced, that the happiness and progress of the human race are in- 
terested in the maintenance of good feeling between “ the two great 
peoples whom Providence has made to increase in power and knowledge, 
standing as they do face to face, not for mutual destruction, but for the 
rivalry of intelligent and generous emulation. Too often, alas! during 
long years consecrated to this work, have mischievous passions, on either 
side, misled public opinion: I have heard ill-boding rumours, I have seen 
the horizon darkened with clouds, and at signs that betokened a tempest 
at hand my mind has been troubled within me, and I have felt my heart 
sink, With returning calm my confidence has been restored, and I have 
so far presumed well of my country as to believe she would not forbid my 
being sympathetic and just towards a neighbouring great people. 

“ What I love, what I honour in that people, is their respect for tra- 
dition combined with a demand for progress without which the worship 
of the past would lead Europe to the petrified condition of the peoples of 
the immobile East ; it is the permanent alliance of order with freedom ; 
it is that prudent wisdom which, in political transformations, casts down 
only in the act of building up; it is, alongside of all the glory that wealth 
ps the arts can add to an advanced civilisation, the ever increasing share 
of the many in social advantages; in fine, it is the remarkable agree- 
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ment, the common endeavour, though under varied forms, to spread the 
Christian faith, to give free course to the divine word among the souls of 
men, For all these causes it is, as I apprehend, and despite many a 
shade in the picture, that a great providential mission has been eutrusted 
to England. My sympathies do not blind meg I see her greatness and 
her strength, I see also her wounds and weaknesses; here a noble pride, 
incomparable activity, patriotism and public spirit in their highest power, 
moral grandeur and practical wisdom: there, haughtiness, selfishness, 
cruel sufferings, fatal entrainements, gloomy and ardent passions reveal- 
ing themselves in sudden explosions like lava from a volcano.” 

M. de Bonnechose adds, that the most formidable enemies of English, 
as of almost every other modern society, are not from without; elle les 
porte dans ses flancs. Will she escape from the dangers that menace 
her? Will she be seen strengthening herself in her own glorious path- 
way, or, in her turn, declining to the depths below? “ Great questions, 
which it behoves France, in her own interest, to study with a mind free 
from narrow prejudices, above vulgar jealousy. Other times have come, 
imposing other laws on the world: all the members of the great human 
family, peoples as well as individuals, are become solidaires ; new and 
multiplied relations are daily creating common interests for them both, 
powerful ties, unknown of old; the time is gone when—as it seemed to 
sages and statesmen—Carthage must be destroyed that Rome might be 
saved; the weakest nation could not, at this time of day, disappear from 
the map of Europe without leaving a large void, and producing a deep 
perturbation: how then would it be in the case of England, that giant 
nation, France’s rival in the route of civilisation and genius, but without 
one rival in that of wise and prolific freedom? Let us not desire to see 
her either blinded or in ruins: another Samson, she would fall; but she 
would drag down the world with her, in her fall!” What will the world 
say—across the water? What will M. Louis Veuillot think of the 
Hebrew parallel—or M. Emile de Girardin of the contingent collapse ? 

The same general character that marked the former volumes, is main- 
tained throughout these closing ones; the same clearness of arrangement, 
industry in research, and moderation in summing up. M. de Bonnechose 
resumes his narrative at the accession of James I., to whose pedantic 
peculiarities and personal foibles he shows himself keenly alive; and 
carries it on to the very eve of the French Revolution. Of the events 
which occurred between that period and the death of William 1V., he 
gives a chronological summary by way of supplement, Faithfully he 
has adhered, in the main, to his plan of composition, which was, from 
the beginning, to trace the history of England’s political institutions 
simultaneously with that of remarkable events—to take them as they 
rise, to study them as they operate, to demonstrate their actual results, 
In following out their successive developments, his particular aim has 
been to fix attention on what he calls the distinctive character of the 
English Constitution—that which distinguishes it so essentially from the 
constitutions of other free, or would-be free, peoples ; to show that it has 
not been produced at a moment’s notice, after some known model, nor 
founded @ priori on rational general principles, but that its formation has 
been slow and gradual, established on usage, subordinated to times and 
circumstances, “semblable aux digues opposées sur des terrains mou- 
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vants, selon les périls et les besoins de chaque jour, 4 l’océan ou A ses 
fleuves.”” 

The amount of good sense and good feeling in this really painstaking 
work, is infinitely creditable to the author’s head and heart. Were this 
Histoire @ Angleterre adopted as a text-book in France, in university, 
public school, and —_ education, we might augur well for the alli- 
ance, so much sound information and honest, intelligent exposition does 
it contain. There are worse text-books on the subject, current in our 
own schools, and written in our own language. M. de Bonnechose shows 
himself unusually conversant with minutie which foreigners, Frenchmen 
at least, find it so hard to master. In the one matter of proper names, 
for example, he is—for a Frenchman—quite exceptionally correct. Hun- 
dreds of (to him) outlandish names have to be spelt in our island manner, 
and, wonderful to relate, most of them he spells right. If he spelt them 
all right, or very nearly all, could he be a Frenchman? Let us here, in 
perfect good-nature, and with every desire to be respectful, pause to 
comment, in passing, on the seemingly congenital incapacity, under 
which every Frenchman labours, of tackling British patronymics. He 
cannot for the life of him attain accuracy when dealing with the firm and 
dabbling with the names of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. He cannot 
mind his p’s and g’s, when our nomenclature is in question. Is it pos- 
sible ‘that we English, unwittingly—when tampering with French titles 
—commit anything like the same proportion of perverse ingenuities ? 

M. de Bonnechose, we repeat, is exceptionally correct in the majority 
of his proper names ; very few indeed, of France’s most cultivated scholars, 
who have made England and the English their particular study, would 
be nearly so accurate as he is in this respect. And yet observe some of 
the slips we have noted in his History, in illustration of our argument— 
heterographic peccadilloes, not worth noticing unless with some such 
view. Thus we have Witgift the archbishop, Sir Thomas Oversbury, 
Doctor Hamond, the river Saverne, Colonel Huschinson, Fleetwod, 
Lillburne, “the little port of Brightelmstone near Soreham,” Colonel 
Ingolsby, Admiral Black, Lord Somer, the duke of Abermale, Sherness, 
Lord Godulphin, “ the venerable Kean” (what, Edmund? by no means. 
Charles, then? certainly not. Bishop Ken is the man)—the town of 
Tawnton, the county of Sommerset, the heath of Honsdow, the villa 
of Kingsington, Sir William Lockart, Sir James Montgommery, the 
battle of Killiecerankie,* Lord Schrewsbury, the sieges of Darry and 





* Irish and Scotch patronymics may well puzzle the historian sometimes. How- 
ever, he tackles them bravely enough, and often quite successfully—though he 
fluctuates, for instance, between “ le célébre chef Owen Roe O’neil” and “ O’neal.” 
‘‘ MacLeod d’Assint” is a chieftain of the “ High Lands ”—a very natural, though 
Frenchified, division of the words (so again we have Black Heath, White Hall, 
Maiden Head, York Shire, &c.). 

Even when done into unexceptionable French, one does not always recognise, 
at the first glance, the most familiar names and objects. ‘These old friends look 
so different with their new faces. Thus, in the reign of Charles I., there catches 
our eye in the wide margin of p. 462 (t. iii.), the words, 

“ Bill Coventry,” 


neither more nor less. One’s first thought is, But who was Bill Coventry? How 
did Bill distinguish himself, to be put in the margin like this? M. de Bonnechose, 
however, is not writing for a nation of Bills and Toms and Jacks; and Bill 
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of Limerik, Sarrah (and elsewhere Sara) Jennings, the uis of 
Twysdale, Sir Robert Hartley (Harley), Sir Cloudesley  Showel, 
Addisson the essayist, Philip and Parnel the poets, Sir Watkin 
Willams, the historian Smolett, Lord Chersterfield, Admiral Pockoke, 
Sir Francis Dalshwood, the “ancient abbey of Medelsham,” William 
Dowsdell, Lord Chatam, Lord Pagot, Sir Josuah Reynolds, Brandley 
the engineer, O'Connel, Lord John Russel, Lord Lacke (Lake), Sir 
James Makintosh, Mr. Huskinson, Lord Ellinborough, and M, Rebuck.* 
The last name, by the way, is an insoluble problem to Frenchmen: the 
despairing efforts made to pronounce it by the Government prosecutor 
in the late Montalembert trial, are said to have been irresistibly comical. 
M. Roébuck, Roobuck, Reebuck,—chut, gue voulez-vous ! 

That some of these and similar errors—venial and trivial as they are 
—may be chargeable on printer rather than author, we would readily 
allow. And yet, whether the author would gain much by a wholesale 
system of errata, we may be permitted to doubt. For which doubt we 
can show cause, by an amusing example to the purpose. In Charles the 
Second’s reign we come (vol: iii. p. 475) across an odd-looking name, 
Shap. Who was Shap? The context explains it. Archbishop Sharpe 
is meant: le primat Shap. (Poor primate, doomed to be hacked and 
-maimed by Balfour of Burley, living ; and by a foreigner, dead.) Now 
it evidently struck M. de Bonnechose, when revising his proofs, that Shap 
was hardly the thing. The name wanted a letter more, or the letters 
had got transposed, or—at any rate there was a screw loose. So in the 
table of errata, a line is given to Shap. We produce that line as it 
stands : 7 

P. 475. 2. 31, au liew de: Spar; disez: SpHarr. 
Whether the emendation be an improvement—and which of the three 
varieties is nearest the mark, Shap, Sphap, or Spharp,—we leave the 
reader to decide. 

But we must really beg pardon of M. de Bonnechose, for the undue 
prominence we have given—quite out of all proportion—to petty slips of 
this description ; reiterating at the same time our assertion that he is, by 
comparison with his countrymen generally, a model of correctness in 
Anglican onomatology, as the reader would see at once, were we to cite 
the hundreds of names spelt right, as a set-off against the dozen or two 
spelt wrong. In fine, M. de Bonnechose has done well by us in his 
History of our country, and well done is our parting word, of, and for, 
and to him. 


Next on the list comes M. le Baron de Barante’s new work, the Lirz 
oF Maruievu Mout.t His preface remarks upon the dying out, within 
the last thirty years, of several of the illustrious and noble families of the 
old magistracy in France. The names of D’Aguesseau, Lamoignon, 
Molé, belong now to history only, in which they hold so eminent a 








Coventry turns out to be simply our old acquaintance the Coventry Ate proven 
in Parliament apropos of the mutilation to which Sir John Coventry had been 
subjected, for his satire on a rather too merry monarch. 

* Vol. iii. pp. 19, 25, 125, 195, 201, 291, 314, 320, 415, 455, 518, 543, 569; vol. 
iv. 27, 28, 38, 48, 50, 53, 146, 152, 162, 216, 238, 323, 324, 370, 456, 474, 483, 498, 
512, 636, 699, 700, 721, 733, 743, 744, 745, 752. 

+ Le Parlement et la Fronde. Le Vie de Mathieu Molé, Notices sur Edouard 
Molé et M. le Comte Molé. Par le Baron de Barante. Paris: Didier et C*. 1859. 
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place. The bio y of these great men, he adds, is not merely the 
narrative of their life; it is a chapter of the Annals of France. Their 
conduct, capacity, virtues, are intimately bound up with the institutions 
and ernment of the country; nor can they be spoken of without show- 
ing them to have been the “‘ depositaries of the tradition and spirit of that 
judicial authority, which was appointed to conserve and defend the laws 
of the realm.” Mathieu Molé was Premier Président of the Parliament 
of Paris, during the troubles of the Fronde. M. de Barante shows him- 
self a good Parliamentarian, and waxes eloquent in his defence of that 
body against general charges of uselessness, or incapacity, or servility, or 
faction. To assent to such charges would be, he says, to abjure one of 
the glories of France, to repudiate the testimony of national tradition and 
the opinion of the wisest and most enlightened men, Bossuet and Mon- 
tesquieu among others ; nay more, it would be to reject the praises of 
foreign publicists. Instead of accusing the Parliament of the imperfections 
in its institution, the juster course, he contends, would be to remark, that 
the spirit which animated it, the virtues and merits of its great magis- 
trates, its combination of courageous independence with conscientious 
fidelity, its respect for traditions and maxims rendered sacred by time 
and almost always accepted by rulers and people, were no mean substitute 
for the privileges it was without. It acquitted itself with constancy of 
its chief duty ; it defended law against arbitrary rule. It maintained in 
effect the rights of the crown by making a stand against rebellion, and 
the rights of the people by resisting tyranny. 

But what principally constitutes the glory of the Parliament, as its 
illustrious advocate argues, is the influence it exercised on the national 
mind. Hie honor, hoc decus est (if the parody be pardonable). Its 
independence, he says, its courage in the cause of right, the respect 
inspired by the austere morals of its magistrates, the dignity and firmness 
of their language, all served to keep up such a freedom and animation in 
public opinion, as preserved the nation from bowing patiently beneath the 
yoke of absolute power. And thus it comes to pass that an incomplete 
institution may, by maintaining mental freedom, possess a higher degree 
of actual effective power than institutions which, apparently and oflicially 
endowed with larger authority, are yet silent and stagnant as regards 
free thought. ‘‘ We have the Parliament to thank for being able to say 
that royalty was never despotic in France. When royalty has been 
accepted as absolute, it is only that it was then governing in accordance 
with the national will, and procuring order, repose, prosperity, or glory.” 
Pellisson even could say, as he came out of the Bastille, and while 
inditing the panegyric of Louis XIV., “ Well I know that the minds of 
Frenchmen are not born for bondage.”’ 

The two grands moments, as M. de Barante expresses it, in the Par- 
liament’s history, are the League and the Fronde. Then above all it was 
that the Parliament had a political character. Amid the agitations and 
revolutions which put in question the dynasty, and, fifty years later, the 
royal power itself, the action, powers, good and bad qualities of the Par- 
liament had large scope for display. At both these epochs the name of 
Molé shines forth lustrously. This name had already attained honour in 
the person of William Molé, who, when Charles VII. and Joan of Arc 
were marching towards Rheims, where the king’s coronation was to take 
place, opened to them the gates of the town of Troyes, then occupied by 
the Burgundians. 
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“ His grandson, Nicolas Molé, became a counsellor in Parliament, and 
died in 1545. He had one son, Charles Nicolas Molé, who succeeded 
him, and was afterwards made king’s counsellor and surintendant général 
of finance. His son, Edouard Molé, was counsellor in Parliament in 
1567. The narrative of his life will show under what circumstances he 
became procureur général.” He it was who proposed the decree by 
which the Salic law was maintained, and Henry IV. acknowledged 
as King of France. 

“ Civil war, the anarchy which desolated France; Paris given over to 
the disorder of an infuriated populace and to the power of ambitious and 
revolted princes, left no great authority to the Parliament; it was deci- 
mated and oppressed ; yet had it the courage to resist. In effect, it gave 
force to the law, and it was by right of birth, not by right of conquest 
or revolution, that Henry IV. ascended the throne. No very consider- 
able place, however, is occupied by the Parliament in the history of the 
League, and the biography of Edouard Molé admits of few details.” 

Quite otherwise is it with the life of his son, Mathieu Molé,—to relate 
which, is to write the history of the Fronde. In fact, all the events and 
variations of the Fronde are connected with the deliberations and acts of 
the Parliament. It was always to that body that support and legal 
sanction were looked for, not only by the crown but by sedition and 
party cabal. 

Now Mathieu Mole is proposed in this biography, and very justly, as 
the Parliament's veritable representative, its a ideal. He had the 
Parliamentary character, tradition, virtues; with equal force of spirit he 
defended now the royal authority, now the interests of the people, e¢ (in 
either case) toujours dans une juste mesure ; he resisted the threats of a 
furious populace, the intrigues of the ambitious, and the seductions of the 
Court. ‘ He had to debate the privileges of his order, to maintain the 
magistracy’s freedom of opinion and of speech. His grande et respee- 
table figure rises above the confusion of that drama, the dénofiment 
of which was brought about by distress and fatigue, to which France had 
been reduced by the barren struggles of ambition and personal interests. 

“ But to offer yet another history of the Fronde, written so often 
before, and recently with deserved success by M. de Sainte-Aulaire and 
M. Bazin; to relate what may be read in the Memoirs of Cardinal de 
Retz—narratives that glitter with so much esprit, and even un grand 
esprit—in which the scenes are so vivid, the judgments so penetrating, 
while so many intrigues and dessous des cartes are brought to light,—is 
not this a rash and hazardous enterprise ?” 

M. de Barante’s answer is, that the history of the Fronde—often and 
ably as it may have been written—has not yet been written from the 
Parliamentary point of view, to which nevertheless all the vexed questions 
eventually refer. This he held to be a desideratum. And this is what 
he has now produced in the form of a monograph on Mathieu Molé. 

He represents that distinguished magistrate as ‘‘ not only a great man, 
but one who was of use to his country, and who left an example that 
statesmen too seldom follow.” For not only was Molé a statesman him- 
self, but “a great magistrate nurtured in the love of duty and justice.” 
His imposing figure rises in the civil history of France as the type and 
exemplar of that parliamentary spirit, which, for two centuries and more, 
defended France against the despotism 7 absolute sway, was devoted to the 
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cause of law and the maintenance of public order, and frequently supplied 
the place of those guarantees that free institutions might have afforded. 

“The political life of Molé so absorbs his entire existence that one 
hardly thinks of his private life ; in the latter he enjoyed the sole re- 
laxation from his duties, conscientiously fulfilled ; he loved to take rest 
in the bosom of his numerous family.* For friends he had men of 
seriousness and piety : the cardinal de Berulle, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
the abbé de Saint-Cyran, the advocate Lemaitre, Antoine Arnauld and 
his brothers. It was less an intimacy, than an intercourse of confidence 
and conformity. He did not seek to shine in conversation, nor did he 
depart from his imposing gravity, even when indulging himself in some 
sdieod piece of raillery. His figure was manly, the expression of his 
face severe; he wore the magistrate’s long beard of the preceding 
genération, and his habitual gesture was to lift his hand to it, whenever 
engaged in thought. The people of Paris had nicknamed him Big- 
Beard [la grand’ barbe], and that austere countenance of his imposed 
respect on the crowd, even in the tumult of seditions. 

“ He was not wealthy, yet his charity was not hampered by the small- 
ness of his income. His character was mild and affable, and his polite- 
ness considerable. His house was open to every one that had business 
with him: this he regarded as a matter of duty. His only luxury was 
a very fine library, which he took pleasure in showing.” 

The closing years of his “ simple, modest, serious” life were more and 
more devoted to religion. As no valet attended him either at his rising 
up or lying down, it was believed that he practised great austerities. 
Towards the end of the year 1655, he fell sick, and systematically pre- 
pared for death. He took no thought, however, of domestic concerns, 
and made no will. It was his opinion that testamentary charities were 
a mark of avarice. What money he had saved up for the poor, during 
his lifetime, was sent to them, as already their own. On the 8th of 
January, 1656, he received the sacraments, responded to all the prayers, 
lifted his eyes to heaven, and shut them for ever. 

‘‘ After his death, there was not a church in Paris which did not cele- 
brate a funeral service, though no command from those in authority, nor 
any demand on the part of his family, had dictated this homage to his 
memory. Similar celebrations took place in many of the provinces.— 
Godeau, bishop of Grasse, delivered his funeral oration.” 

A life of the Premier Président was written by his descendant and 
namesake, the late Comte Molé, of whose character and career, warmly 
appreciated, an interesting memoir is given in the last sixty pages of 
this volume. As in all other works by M. de Barante, care, gravity, 
calm judgment, and good taste, are manifest throughout. 


We are taken back to the century in which the great Mole was born, 
and mingle with his father’s contemporaries and elders, in the two attrac- 
tive volumes of Lirerary Portraits by M. Léon Feugére,t which are 
to be followed shortly by a third one, entitled “Etude sur les femmes 








* He married, in 1608, Renée de Nicolai, who died in 1641, and by whom he 
had ten children—six of them girls; and of these, five took the veil, one alone 
took a husband. 

¢ Caractéres et Portraits littéraires du XVI° Siécle. Par M. Léon Feugére. 
Paris: Didier et C’*, 1859. 
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oétes du seiziéme siécle.” The work now before us comprises various of 
its author’s scattered essays, some of them from time to time “ crowned” 
by the Academy, all more or less illustrative of the sixteenth century in 
France, literary and historical. It opens with Etienne de la Boétie, 
“chez qui se refiéchit sous plusieurs faces la physionomie de son époque” 
—for he had its enthusiasm and its ardour, and exercised himself in such 
thoughts and labours as, in cultivating individual minds, would tend to 
civilise society, At the same time he abstained from those infractions 
of the moral law which he witnessed in so many of his coevals, and re- 
tained an unsleeping sense of the sacredness of dut ‘, and a practical re- 
gard for her paramount claims; while amid the fenaticism and extra- 
vagances for which religion was then a pretext, La Bottie continued to 
“draw from an enlightened Christianity the rule and inspiration of his 
conduct through life.’? The horrors . witnessed, in his eighteenth 
year (1548), at Montmorency’s “exemplary chastisement” of disorderly 
Bordeaux, “Jes vengeances d’un pouvoir sans pitie,” were the occasional 
cause of his writing Le Contr’un, or, Discourse on Voluntary Servitude 
—by which, coupled with his intimacy with Montaigne, this remarkable 
young man is best known to posterity. Villemain has said the Discours 
reads like some ancient manuscript you might have picked up in the ruins 
of Rome, from under the shattered statue of the younger Gracchus. It 
is the indignant outburst of a youthful admirer of Greece and Rome, 
who is all at once hurried away from the imaginary society he has been 
living in—the society of Pericles and Epaminondas, of Regulus and the 
Catos—into the revolting realities endured by cette misérable cité, “ in- 
undated with blood, full of preparations for punishment, and dumb be- 
fore the implacable ministers of royal vengeance.” La Bottie—who was 
not yet nineteen (Montaigne in the Essays calls him only sixteen, ce gar- 
gon de seize ans, though elsewhere eighteen)—was vexed to the heart by 
‘‘ce triomphe sanglant d’un roi sur ses sujets,” and not less so by the 
passive attitude of the people, bending beneath the hand that smote 
them. He was Jed to meditate on the general question of despot mas- 
ters and unquestioning bondsmen. Accordingly his Discourse treats of 
tyranny in all times and in all places, and becomes “a pleading for hu- 
manity against all who oppress it.” M. Feugére insists on the heavy 
obligations under which France lies “to the sixteenth century and to La 
Boétie, for having taken in hand the cause of our imperilled institutions, 
and claimed the privileges of our forefathers from a dynasty forgetful of 
the past. Was there not a necessity, under such princes as the last of 
the Valois, imitators of Henry VIII. and Philip II., to do battle for all 
the rights, for all the achievements, of civilisation? It is the bold pen 
of our writers by which these have been defended and saved.” 

The merits of the Discourse are very highly rated by M. Feugére, 
who descries in it a large amount of good sense as well as enthusiasm, 
and praises the “ argumentation” as close, austere, and urgent,—the 
spirit of observation it manifests is quite beyond the age of the writer, 
as are also “that penetrating sagacity which sums up so many things in 
a few leading traits, and that rare variety of instructive details.” The 
secret is, “that a pure and profound sentiment had exalted him above 
his age and himself. Hence the strong thoughts that sparkle through- 
out; hence the reflections and ripened views that intermingle with the 
movement suggested by passion.” In this alliance, according to our 
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critic, resides the originality of La Boétie as a writer: the nobleness and 
sincerity of his opinions invest his language with a charm which takes 
hold of his readers ; his style, vigorous and precise, seems formed on a 
study of the ancients and of Machiavel. 

It was in reading the Contr’ux that Montaigne learnt to know and 
love La Boétie; it was in publishing the works which the latter be- 

ueathed to his care, that the Essayist entered the career of literature— 
his object in that entrance being, to commend to posterity the name of 
his most dear friend, There is great feeling aud eloquence in M. 
Feugeére’s description of their fast friendship—especially in the details of 
its disruption by death. 

Another Stephen occupies the chief portion of our author’s first 
volume (pp. 137-872), the renowned Etienne Pasquier, this study of 
whose life and works was “ crowned” by the French Academy in 1849 
(as that on La Boétie had been in 1846). Pasquier’s prolonged exist- 
ence is a sort of link, that may be said to have connected old with 
modern France. He was born about the time that the treaty of Cambray 
terminated the Italian struggles of Francis I. and Charles V. When 
he died, Henry IV. had already been some five years in his grave. From 
the outset of his career he was noted, by the observing, for his ‘‘ sincere 
and enlightened piety, incisive and nervous esprit, familiarity with poli- 
tical and religious history, a pronounced hatred of irregular or under- 
hand power, and above all, a loyal attachment to our Gallican liberties.” 
What called him out, and made him a name, and secured him a starting- 
point for a brilliant future, was the share he took in the famous proces 
of the University versus the Jesuits, tried before the Parliament. “ By 
dint of transforming a mere judicial debate into a State question, and 
rising to the highest considerations of public right, he gave the measure 
of his powers.” No previous cause had given anything like the same 
scope for displaying his dialectic vivacity and his breadth of thought; 
accordingly, in the closing years of his life, he liked to recal, with an old 
man’s complacency, “that speech which he delivered in the sight of ten 
thousand, and which had acquired the character of a chef-d’ceuvre in 
foreign parts.”” The University sent him “a velvet purse containing a 
number of crown-pieces,”* which he respectfully declined—saying that 
he was the University’s grateful son, and as such, entirely at her 
service. 

From that moment, every day brought him new battles and new 
victories at the bar. He was not spoiled by success, but warily and 
Jaboriously strove to maintain his position. Of one of his triumphs he 
was especially proud. It was the case of the Seigneur d’ Arconville, who 
was dragged to the feet of his judges in a common cart, escorted by a 
troop of archers, on a horrible charge, his guilt in which was taken for 
granted by the populace when they saw the ignominy of his arrival in 
court. Great, therefore, was the clamour of the outsiders to have the 
Seigneur punished forthwith. Blind in their hate, they were impatient 
in their vindictiveness. ‘The tribunal aud the king’s advocate, Augustin 
de Thou, inclined to the same view of the case. Such was the client 
whose defence Pasquier had accepted. ‘In spite of sinister suspicions, 
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* One écu was the ordinary fee for a plaidoyer in Henry the Third’s reign, and 
for some time after. 
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the advocate’s practised eye had scrutinised the face of the accused, 
whose tranquil front, sondé au vif, and whose steady gaze assured his 
innocence. Strong in conviction, Pasquier did not fear, in these formi- 
dable circumstances, to struggle against prejudice and error. The Hall 
of Saint Louis, where criminal causes were tried, was crammed with a 
prodigious crowd, drawn thither by the excitement of the drama: by 
Pasquier’s side was his eldest son, whose young mind he wished to im- 
press by a great example; at his feet were the nobleman himself, his 
wife, and his two children bathed in tears ; before him his accusers, also 
in tears, and demanding vengeance for an outrage which had shed the 
blood of an entire family: their counsel was Brisson, When the de- 
fendant’s counsel rose, a murmur of disapprobation was heard ; four 
times he tried to begin, four times this hostile elamour drowned his 
words,—till at last, the colour mounting to his face, and his voice burst- 
ing forth with accents of just indignation, he forced the chafing as- 
semblage to be silent, made them see the truth in their own despite, 
astounded them, subdued them by the ascendancy of close and luminous 
argument, brought them over to his side by the sympathetic power of 
glowing emotion, and, as he described it (with legitimate pride), renewed 
the triumph of Cicero, when he made the decree got up against Ligarius 
to fall from the hands of Caesar.” M. Feugére says that a perusal of 
this harangue will account for its success—the introduction being pathetic 
and imposing, while, at the same time, full of tact and address; the 
narrative portion, clear, easy, and rapid; many passages combining the 
cleverness of the lawyer with the vehemence of the orator. It was de- 
livered in the year 1571, when the orator was in his forty-seeond or 
forty-third year. 

hat was about midway in his protracted life. For the notable 
events of its second (and more illustrious) half, during the stormful 
sorrows of the St. Bartholomew and the League, we must refer the 
reader to M. Léon Feugére, whose memoir of this great magistrate will 
fully sustain the attention his name should attract. 

Another Stephen (for surname, this time) takes up a ehief part of the 
second volume—Henri Estienne, known and honoured on these shores as 
Henry Stephens. He was of the same age (to begin with) as Etienne 
Pasquier, but did not outlive the allotted threescore and ten. . M. 
Feugére’s aim in this elaborate essay is, to disengage the French writer 
from the classical scholar—in which latter character the former one has 
been trop enveloppé ; to consider Henry Stephens asa national prosateur, 
to mark his powers and classify his influenee in this eapacity, “en dé- 
ployant ses qualités pleines de saillie et d’avenir.” What constitutes his 
special excellence is affirmed to be his easy mastery and adroit manage- 
ment of that light and lively diction, out of which was generated, after 
two centuries of perfectionnement, the facile prose of Voltaire. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné—that hardy old soldier of Henri Quatre and 
Reform, who ever went to his work with a will, were it battle or break- 
fast, a skirmish or a sonnet—monopolises (and welcome) more than a 
third of the same volume. There are also shorter studies on Rabelais 
and Montaigne, on Jean Bodin and Gui de Pibrae, which, with a full- 
length portrait of Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, and those we have briefly 
noticed, make up the sum of M. Léon Feugere’s Caraetéres. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In THe Years 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BRIMELSEA.” 


IV. 


POOK MARGARET. 


Anp the west wind blew. I saw the leaves turn towards the east, and 
the boughs bend to greet the rising sun. How the sun rose that morning ! 
A bright streak of red announced to us that it was setting to half the 
world ere it rose to bless the remaining half with day. Then the great 
globe of distant fire, magnified as it were to a prodigious size, peered at 
us to see if we were ready and awake, and the leaves nodded merrily, as 
if to say, “* Why, we've been waiting for you many a long hour. Be 
quick, we want you to warm us again.” But the sun could not be quick ; 
it rose by degrees, and with the solemnity that became its grandeur. The 
world was bathed with red light, and the distant country rejoiced in a 
glorious hue. Often when a child have I longed to run to that part 
where all was so bright, and from whence the sun’s rays seemed to radiate. 
I little knew that the very spot on which I stood was as brilliant to some 
other little boy, and that he would be envious of me if he only knew that 
I was there. The outer edge of the sun’s rim seemed to touch the hori- 
zon ; then it rose. I could see a flood of golden light between it and earth, 
and I said to myself, “ The under half of the world is in night now.” 
Why do we always — of our antipodes as being under us? It is very 
presumptuous, for who knows but that they are up above? And then 
again, which is the upper or under side of an object that floats in space? 

A. dull expanse of grey cloud covered the sky, and save at the point 
nearest the sun, it was sombre and dark. I watched the bright orb glide 
behind this impenetrable background, felt the first rain-drop fall, and then 
turned away. Brightness had vanished from the earth, and was not rain 
a fit accompaniment to this, perhaps the saddest day of my life? The 
heart of man is as changeable as the atmosphere in autumn : when I saw 
the sun rise I was happy, when I felt the rain patter against my face I 
was sad. Such are the ups and downs of the inner life. Who could 
count the numberless changes of the heart, all its fluctuations between 
gay and sad, and all the intermediate shades of feeling which we call re- 
pose, soft melancholy, dulness, and grief ? They are as countless as the 
sand of the desert, and we need not pick up a handful to number the 
grains, but let us rather be content to sift them. 

it was very early when I entered the doctor’s room, but the house was 
already in commotion. I heard footsteps hurrying overhead and a con- 
fused sound of voices; then the old doctor’s voice rose above all, and fear- 
ing from its tone that something was the matter, I went to the foot of 
the stairs to listen. My first impression was that Margaret had been 
taken ill, but then they would not speak so loud in a sick-chamber, and 
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I was about to turn away with the consoling idea that it was only the 
doctor in a more than usually excitable temper, when I was arrested by 
hearing a quick, nervous footfall upon the stairs, and the next instant 
the doctor’s wife stood before me. She was extremely pale, her lips even 
were blanched. “I am glad you are come,” she murmured. ‘Go to 
my husband.” 

I saw that she trembled violently, so gave her my arm and led her 
into the sitting-room, where she sank upon a chair as if completely ex- 
hausted, and her only reply to my earnest request for an explanation was 
the word “ Go,” which she repeated in a low, terrified manner. Thoughts 
and conjectures of all kinds flashed through my brain. ‘‘ Could the doc- 
tor have fallen into the hands of creditors? Had all his splendid china 
been unpaid for ? If so, I could not help him, and my consolations would 
be almost mockery.” I reached the upper floor and stood in the passage 
leading to the bedrooms. Here the old man met me. Great tears stood 
in his eyes as he grasped my arm, and pointing to an open door, led me 
towards it. I knew it was Margaret’s room, and I concladed that my first 
supposition was the right one. ‘* She must be ill, and her uncle wishes 
for my additional advice; but why should this agitate him so much? 
Can she be dead ?” 

I looked at my companion, half fearing the explanation he might have 
to give. 

Would that I had guessed the truth! Illness and natural death are 
sacred visitors sent from God. Margaret’s room was empty,—it was not 
the abode of sickness. ‘The bed lay white and smooth in its untouched 
purity ; the chairs, the books and work upon the table were all in order, 
and looked as if they had never been moved. A few coloured prints 
hung on the wall; and a fuchsia stood in a neat red pot by the window, which 
was wide open. I felt the misty rain upon my face and hands, for the 
west wind drifted it intothe room. How cold and rigidly impassive every- 
thing looked! The very pattern of the pins in the pincushion reminded 
me of the quiet occupant of the room. But where was she? I turned 
a questioning look upon the old man ; he uttered a slight sob, and placed 
a letter in my hand which was unsealed: my eyes ran over the open 
sheet, but I could scarcely believe they saw aright: 


‘‘ Dear uncle and aunt, adieu! A thousand, thousand thanks for all 
your care and kindness tome. It might have been my office to repay 
‘ou in part for this, but it is not. I feel I ought not to reside any longer 
era your roof. Ask not why, but be assured that force alone would 
oblige me to this: I speak of the irresistible force of sorrow. I cannot 
endure life. I must seek another home and country. Farewell. I 
tremble when I think what a long farewell this may, nay, must be. It 
needs courage to enter on a new life, but I will nerve myself to the task; 
I will not shrink when it wants but one determined act to set me free. 
Once more then, a lingering farewell.” 


Not a shadow of a doubt rested on my mind as to what she intended 
doing. ‘ Another home,” was a home beyond the grave. All I had ever 
heard her say on the subject of suicide rose up in my memory, and every 
circumstance seemed to justify me in entertaining the worst fears. 

























I advanced to the old man, and asked hurriedly if he knew where she 
was, or if he had any knowledge of her proceedings, but a mournful 
shake of the head was his reply. 

«“ Then we must go in search of her this instant,” I cried. “ There is 
not‘s moment to be lost. Have you no idea where she would be most 
likely to go? Has she any relation to whom she might fly whilst under 
some delusion ?” 

** No, we are her only friends, and she is an ungrateful girl to serve 
us suchatrick. Let her leave us if she wishes to go,” he said, moodily. 
“ Tt is one mouth less to feed.” 

I stared at him. “ But she may do herself some harm,” I rejoined. 
“ | doubt her intentions from this letter, and think that we may fear she 
meditates some evil against herself. Give me your permission to go in 
search of her, and I will leave no stone unturned.” 

“ Yes, yes, go, but do not bring her back again ; if she wants to leave 
us, she may. We can get a servant-girl to do the work she did, and 
there’s one mouth less to feed.” 

Strange old man, to wish thus heartlessly to conceal every atom of 
feeling he possessed, for feeling he must have had, or he would not have 
met me with tears in his eyes. 

“1 will go,” I said. ‘“ Heaven grant I may find her alive.” 

“ Alive!” ejaculated the old man, as if such a doubt had never before oc- 
curred to him. “ Of course she is alive. She will get tired of wander- 
ing about, and will come home of her own free will. It is a pity you 
should take so much trouble.”’ 

I did not wait to hear more, but descended the stairs, and went to the 
spot where I had left the doctor’s wife. She was rocking herself about, 
and giving vent to her excess of grief in piteous moans. 

**] am going in search of Margaret,” I said. ‘There is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Pardon me for inquiring, but can you tell me if she is 
likely to have had any companion in this flight ?” 

: “ Margaret? Oh no—l1l do not believe that. Who would go with 
er a. 

“ Be calm, dear madam,”’ I said, in hopes of soothing her. “ I will do 
everything in my power to restore her to you.” 

‘* He is so angry, he will not have her back again. Then she said she 
could not bear living with us, and would not do so any more. What 
ean I have done? I thought we were so kind to her.” And sobs prevented 
her saying more. 

“ This may all be arranged; there is doubtless some mistake: she has 
deluded herself into the belief that she is unworthy to live with you. I 
will search every corner in Weimar, and I hope soon to bring you good 
tidings.” 

** Ohdear, what can I do?” ejaculated the old lady, in a kind of help- 
less, despairing tone, that denoted real incapacity to think or act. 

“* Be calm, and try to recal every circumstance. If I know exactly what 
has happened, I shall be better able to act in this sad affair.” And then I 
went on to inquire how soon the discovery of Margaret’s departure had 
been made, and by degrees I wormed the whole story from the bereaved 
aunt. kt appeared that the servant was the first to give the alarm. She 
burst into their room with the exelamation: “ Oh, sir—oh, ma’am—Miss 
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Margaret is gone!” This was about six o'clock, a few minutes before I 
heard the disturbance up-stairs. As may well be imagined, they rushed 
eagerly to the apartment usually occupied by their niece, and there found 
the letter she had left upon her table, the contents of which threw them 
into the utmost perplexity. The old doctor had stormed for a few minutes, 
abusing and blaming everybody, especially his wife, and in great alarm 
She had come down stairs to escape his menaces, and there found me. 
This was all she knew, and as I was not likely to further my plans by 
longer parley with her, I prepared to leave, first, however, going to my 
desk to take out some money. As I raised the lid, a letter fell out, and 
I stooped to pick it up, scarcely looking at it as I did so, for I took it for 
granted that it was an old one which had by accident got between the lid 
and the side of my desk, but as I placed the letter down, the seal caught 
my attention; it had never been opened, and I turned it hastily over to 
look at the address, The handwriting was familiar to me—it was Mar- 
garet’s—and I was on the point of uttering a joyful exclamation, when the 
words, “ Private, as you value the secrets of the dead,”,made me pause 
and hold my breath. There was, indeed, no time to be lost if I would 
save her, so, thrusting the'letter into my pocket, I walked out of the room 
with a beating heart. I felt greatly interested in this poor girl; 1 knew 
not why, but she had excited more affection in my breast than I had been 
aware of whilst in daily intercourse with her. The street door was open 
when I reached it, and the servant-girl stood on the pavement outside, 
gossiping and gesticulating with a tradesman. 

“* Where is your master?” I asked, as I passed her. 

“ He has gone out, sir. He bade me tell every one what has happened, 
and I am doing so.” 

I did not doubt that, and from her manner she seemed to like her task. 
“ Which way did he go?” again I inquired. 

‘“‘ Down towards the watehman’s house ; he said he was going in seareh 
of Miss Margaret himself. Schmitz tells me that he saw a young lady 
pass down by the market somewhere about three o’clock this morning.” 

“ Which way did she go?” I asked, turning to the man. 

“ Eh, sir, I did not take note; it was not my business to look after 
other people’s affairs, so I just touched my hat and went on my way.”’ 

‘“‘ But you know Miss Margaret by sight?’ I said. 

“ Oh yes, sir, but you see J only saw the lady’s dress, and never 
thought of Miss Margaret, who is such a quiet, genteel kind of lady that 
she would not be out at those unseemly hours.” 

I turned away, as there was evidently nothing to be learnt from him. 
The drizzling rain beat in my face, and I raised my coat collar to keep 
it out of my neck. At nine o’clock it had been agreed I should start for 
Halle with Schlosser and his wife ; but my journey could not take place 
now—TI must remain in Weimar, for I should be wanted. To inform them 
of my change of purpose was my first duty therefore, and this I could do 
more easily now that I had learned that the old doctor had gone in search 
of his niece, in spite of his apparent indifference about her. I made every 
inquiry as I went through the town, but always with the same unsatisfac- 
tory result. Some fancied they had seen her, and kept me in suspense 
for a few seconds whilst they endeavoured to make out their story, whilst 
others shook their head at once, but promised their aid ; and in this way 
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I enlisted several persons in the service, appointing them to meet me in 
front of the Stadtkirche half an hour later. My mother was very much 
shocked to hear the sad news, and sent our servant to make inquiries, in 
the hope that some clue might thus be gained as to the course the fugi- 
tive had taken. 

Veronica was very vexed at my refusing to accompany them, and in 
her disappointment would not see the stern necessity which bound me to 
remain in Weimar and render all the aid I could toa family which had 
treated me so kindly ; but Schlosser took my part. How could I have 
left the old doctor with all his patients on his hands in this time of sorrow 
and anxiety ? I should have been hard-hearted indeed had I done such a 
thing ; besides which, I felt myself in a great measure bound to deliver 
Margaret up to them. 

From all we could gather it was quite evident that Margaret was not 
in Weimar; she had been seen outside the town, and her name was in the 
gatekeeper’s book. I therefore divided the men I had engaged into 
separate parties, sending them each in different directions, whilst I deter- 
mined to search by the river myself. “ By the river,’””—what a fearful 
meaning that seemed to imply ! 

I was in the park, and alone, when I took out Margaret’s letter and 
tore open the seal, in hopes that it might possibly be a guide to me in 
some way. Two whole pages were filled with close writing, and here 
and there a blot showed that a tear had fallen upon the paper and smeared 
the ink. I ran my eye over the letter to see if she mentioned any place 
or name that could direct me. I did not, could not read all that she had 
written then, but I saw at one glance my fears were only too well founded. 
Margaret’s letter was a confession of love—of love to me! And she spoke 
of death as being the only means to free herself from the thraldom of a 
passion she could not conquer. I was bewildered by the thoughts that 
came thronging to my brain; but one thing was clear, she meant to com- 
mit suicide by drowning. ‘I must save her!” I cried within myself, 
and gave an involuntary spring forwards to the little river which ran 
gurgling on its course so merrily, that such a crime as self-murder seemed 
impossible in connexion with it. I had not proceeded far along its banks, 
when a sudden thought flashed across me and I halted. Margaret once 
said, whilst conversing in her usual grave manner with me, “ If I were 
to be drowned, I should like to be so in the Saal, when its waters are 
swollen by the rains and come dancing down from our forest hills.” 
Might she not put this wish in execution now? There was nothing but 
the distance to prevent her, and she had started very early. A voice 
within me seemed to urge me to go, and I obeyed it almost without ques- 
tioninz the use of such a step. 

What is that strange instinct we all feel at times, which guides us, 
without our reasoning, to the right place? Is it destiny? I cannot say ; 
but it has often worked very strongly in me, and when I have followed 
what it dictates, I have invariably found it lead me aright. I hastened 
along the road to Jena, hoping that I might have the good fortune to be 
helped on my way by some conveyance that might chance to be passing 
in the same direction as myself, and in the mean time I strode manfully 
on with many a conflicting feeling at my heart. ‘ Was it possible that 
poor girl loved me? How could it happen? Had I been guilty of 
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deceiving her? Women are not like men; they do not love unless 
they have strong proof that the affection they bestow is returned. Had 
I not acted as I should towards her?” My conscience pricked me as I 
thought thus, and I deserved its upbraidings. I had not erred with my 
eyes open; I was blind to what was going on, but I could not deny that 
I had erred in being so much with her, and on such friendly terms. She 
might easily have misconstrued some of my words, and have been misled 
for a time; then her eyes would open painfully to the truth, and she 
would see me as I was, and shame at caring so much for one who did not 
love her would double her grief, and act terribly on a mind ready, as it 
were, to receive disappointment and brood over it, till the excess of her 
misery knew no bounds. Poor Margaret! all her dreams had but pre- 
pared her for this doom ; she had dug her own grave, and that slowly, 
surely, and with terrible effect. She, young and happy as she might 
have been, was destined to be another offering to the Demon of Suicide. 
Ah, well may we ask, “ Why are these things so? Why are poor, weak 
mortals sent into the world to suffer more than their strength will bear? 
Oh, Jet us pray that their sufferings may end here? But what are these 
words? What am I that I should question God’s providence? Nought 
but a shapen form of clay !” 

Away, then, with these thoughts. I must returnto my former self, who 
am striding along the road to Jena, with the rain beating upon me and 
trickling from my hair, eyebrows, nose, and chin, my boots splashing 
through the mud and puddles on the road, aud my heart beating in wild 
tumult in my breast. “I must find her, I must save her!” was the 
burden of my thoughts, whilst I lost no opportunity of inquiring of those 
I met whether they could give any tidings of a person of Margaret’s 
description, and received for answer a universal shake of the head, as their 
lips pronounced that most heartrending word of all our language—that 
little word “* No.” How bitterly it sounded in my ear! How mercilessly 
it seemed to tear each chance of success from my willing hands! 

Near the town of Jena, I met a light cart coming towards me, and 
stopping the driver, I asked (more, I think, from custom than with the 
hope of his aiding me) if he could give me any information. 

“ Let me see,” said the man, rubbing his head leisurely; “ I think I 
can tell you something about her, if she was a short, stout person with 
grey eyes.” 

“‘ Yes,” I said, eagerly, and added a few more characteristics. 

«‘ That’s she,” said the man, lowering his hand, and pointing it at me. 
*‘ She was coming along the road from Weimar this morning, and I gave 
her a lift ; for which she paid me handsomely.” He then went on to say 
he thought her manner somewhat strange, but that was no business of 
his, and she was a quiet companion, not troubling him with any questions. 
She did not go into the town, but said she should have some distance 
farther to walk, and bade him ‘ Good morning” a little nearer Jena than 
we then were. 

I thanked him warmly for his information, but my heart failed me as 
I turned my steps in the direction he indicated as the one she had taken, 

I stood by the flowing waters of the Saal; the heavy rains of the pre- 
ceding months had swollen the river, making it more rapid than usual, 
and I wished that its murmur might be formed into the expression of 
words, that it might tell me if indeed the unfortunate girl I sought had 
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had time to commit the terrible act she meditated. I was in the outskirts 
of Jena, and it was about two o’clock in the afternoon. My long walk 
had not tired me; I was wet through, but felt neither cold nor hunger. 
In vain I searched up and down the banks; without assistance I could do 
nothing; so, walking to Jena, I made my story known, and offered a 
reward to any one who would bring me tidings of her whereabouts. On 
this a boy came and told me he had seen some one picking wild flowers 
not far from the river about nine o'clock, or a little later; he was not 
near enough to tell if the person he saw answered the description I gave, 
but if I liked he would guide me to the spot. Any clue, however small, 
was greeted with pleasure by me, and in company with three men, and 
this boy for our guide, I again turned in the direction of the Saal. 

We searched the banks above and below the town without finding any 
trace of Margaret, and I was beginning to hope she might have repented 
her original design, or deferred it, and was even now concealed near at 
hand. The day was wearing on, and I felt justified in preparing to give 
the order to return. “ She cannot have executed her design. Thank 
Heaven! we may yet find her alive!” was the joyful thought that crossed 
my mind; when, oh horror! a shout from one of the men, who had pro- 
longed his search a little farther down the river, called our attention, and 
we hastened to the spot. Resting against a neck of land, one arm caught 
in a projecting bush, was a human body. My blood seemed to grow 
stagnant in my veins, and a cold perspiration started to my forehead. I 
breathed hard as I watched the men drag it from the water, and lay the 
dripipmg corpse upon the bank. I leaned over the prostrate form. ‘The 
features, though rigid in death, were unmistakable: it was Margaret— 
Margaret, whom I had so often watched while living. A little bunch of 
wild flowers was fastened in her bosom; the water had ruffled and hurt 
them, but still they were there. She clung to the poetic even in the 
moment of death. 

Strange fancies sometimes fill the mind of men. Perhaps she imagined 
herself an Ophelia, and thought how beautiful it was to float down the 
pure stream covered with wild flowers. Do not smile, reader ; such fancies 
do exist and actuate some minds. They might have had their influence 
on Margaret; we cannot tell. 

It is a fearful thing to gaze upon a human body, and to hear that 
inner voice of conscience whisper with torturing earnestness that you 
were partly instrumental in causing its death ! 

We bore the body to an inn in Jena: a crowd gathered round us as 
we walked. There is something devilish in the curiosity man has to gaze 
on accident and death. Let it be known that some one has been drowned, 
and crowds will rush to the spot, breathless lest they should arrive too 
late to see the appalling spectacle of death. They do not come there for 
the sake of rendering assistance; it is but for the curiosity of seeing a 
drowned human being, and that they may gossip about it to all their 
friends. Many an unkind story was reported of you, poor Margaret, by 
that merciless crowd, but it mattered not to you, for you were far out of 
hearing, and reports could not pain you. 

Very white and peaceful she looked as she lay on the bed in the little 
dark room given up for the reception of her body. I crossed her arms 
upon her breast, and did not remove the little bouquet of wild flowers 
which she had chosen to be the witnesses of her voluntary doom. 
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Preservation of life is a natural instinct. We are assured of this from 
the fact that animals never commit suicide. But for our intellect, we 
should be as the animals; suicide, therefore, being peculiar to our race, 
must be a disease of the intellect, and disease of the intellect is mania. 
Man, when he is suffering under attacks of mania, is not accountable for 
his actions; therefore we must not judge those who commit suicide with 
the harsh, sweeping sentence of the world, but let us pass our verdict on 
them in mercy, and pity the momentary weakness of so rash an act. 

To contemplate the stillness of death is at all times fearful. To see 
the helpless hand, the closed eye, and the breathless nostril of a once 
warm, vigorous existence, is very appalling, and we wonder how so great 
a change can ever take place, how the life omce given can cease to be, 
and we bow our head in wonder before the mystery of an unseen Wisdom, 
whose actions are above our contemplation. I acknowledged this now ; 
I acknowledged my own incapacity, and recognised God. With what 
deep thankfulness I welcomed these thoughts; it showed that I was re- 
mounting the heights from which I had so easily descended, and that a 
better spirit was working in my heart. 

I could not trust a messenger with such terrible tidings as I had to 
send to her anxious relatives, so, ordering a conveyance, I started myself 
for Weimar, though night was fast setting in. The old doctor had not 
returned, but his wife was sitting rocking herself in the same place where 
I had left her that morning. On seeing me she rose, and grasping my 
arm, asked anxiously if I had any news to give her. : 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ I have much to tell; but calm yourself, and prepare 
to hear it with resignation.” 

“T am ready, but do not leave me in suspense; I have suffered 
agonies from that the whole of this day. Tell me, have you heard that 
she was seen walking towards Jena? Your looks tell me that you have, 
but you cannot have seen her, or you would not appear so sad.” 

I did not know how to break the melancholy tidings to her, it seemed 
so cruel to quench the hope she had cherished all that day. 

“T have been to Jena, and have heard a great deal about poor Mar- 
garet, but the news is bad,” I said at length. 

The old woman turned from me and sank into a chair. 

“‘ What has happened to her ?—tell me as quickly as possible. I fear 
the worst.” 

“‘ Alas, you have every reason to do so: I arrived too late—your niece 
is dead.” 

She looked at me for a few moments as if to comprehend the words, 
and then the muscles of her face relaxed, and her whole frame was con- 
vulsed with sobs. This outburst of long pent-up anxiety was balm to 
her; sorrow, in reaching its climax, gave relief. 

I had not been in the house long before the old doctor returned. He 
looked jaded and dispirited, but bore the sad news with composure; he 
did not again assume his indifference of the morning, which had been 
the result of his passionate outburst on first learning Margaret’s flight. 

Unwilling to intrude upon their sorrow, I took my leave, and sought 
the solitude of my own room, there to give vent to all the harrowing 
sensations I had felt since quitting it that morning to view the sunrise 
from the park. 
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MILL ON LIBERTY.* 


No reader of ours, with whom we have a particle of influence, will, 
unless hopelessly prejudiced or wilfully unthinking, miss the very first 
opportunity of perusing Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty. We say nothing, 

romise nothing (rather the contrary), about “liking” it, “ agreeing 
with” it, and so forth. But we would have it studied as teeming with 
suggestive matter, as presenting in candid plainness the sincere convictions 
of a master mind. Infinitely more is to be gained by honestly pondering 
the arguments of such a man, be he ever so distant from the conventional 
standard of received opinions, than by any amount of acquaintance with 
correct common-place, surface system, and orthodox platitudes, such as 
every old woman of the one sex will pronounce unimpeachably sound, 
and of the other, perfectly safe. 

Nor let the name of John Stuart Mill on the title-page, which one 
naturally associates, almost exclusively, with the most abstruse questions 
of Logic and the most complex laws of Political Economy, deter any- 
body from a study of this volume. The essay is written in the most 
lucid style, and is enlivened with illustration throughout. In fact, it 
costs an effort to put it down unfinished, so genuine is the interest it 
excites,—if in no other way, at any rate by provoking your dissent, and 
unsettling your traditionary notions, and pressing on you for a reason 
why, that may meet and cancel its own reason why not. If any of the 
“last new novels,” for many a month past, possess half as much power 
to absorb the attention, and dispel drowsiness by the way, we should be 
thankful to learn its name and history. ‘Till then we shall have the bad 
taste to account this Essay a stimulant pur et simple in comparison with 
opiates like the last new novel. 

The subject of the Essay, as explained by its author in his introductory 
chapter, is not the so-called Liberty of the Will, but Civil, or Social 
Liberty: the nature and limits of the power which can be legitimately 
exercised by society over the individual :—a question, as he remarks, 
seldom stated, and hardly ever discussed, in general terms, but which 
profoundly influences the practical controversies of the age by its latent 
presence, and is likely soon to make itself recognised as the vital question 
of the future. “It is so far from being new, that in a certain sense it 
has divided mankind, almost from the remotest ages ; but in the stage of 
progress into which the more civilised portions of the species have now 
entered, it presents itself under new conditions, and requires a different 
and more fundamental treatment.” 

Elsewhere again Mr. Mill explains the object of this Essay to be, the 
assertion of one very simple principle, as entitled to govern absolutely 
the dealings of society with the individual in the way of compulsion and 
control, whether the means used be physical force in the form of legal 
penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. ‘That principle is, he 
says, that the sole eud for which mankind are warranted, individually or 
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collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection ; that the only purpose for which power can be 
rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised community, against 
his will, is to prevent harm to others. ‘ His own good, either physical 
or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled 
to do or forbear because it will be better for him to do so, because it will 
make him happier, because, in the opinions of others, to do so would be 
wise, or even right. There are good reasons for remonstrating with 
him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but 
not for compelling him, or visiting him with any evil in case he do other- 
wise. To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to deter him, 
must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. The only part of 
the conduct of any one, for which he is amenable to society, is that 
which concerns others. In that part which concerns himself, his inde- 
pendence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign.” 

In the first main section of his work, the Essayist discusses the Liberty 
of Thought and Discussion. In the second,—Individuality, as one of 
the elements of well-being. In the third,—the Limits to the Authority 
of Society over the Individual. And a concluding chapter consists of 
Applications of the principles which have been asserted, to various de- 
partments of government and morals—including, for instance, the sale 
of poisons, “the social evi!,” gambling houses, the Maine Law, national 
education, and centralisation or bureaucracy. 

The chapter on Liberty of Thought and Discussion is stringent in the 
extreme on the evil of silencing the expression of an opinion—which 
evil, it is contended, amounts to robbing the human race, posterity as 
well as the existing generation, those who dissent from the opinion, still 
more than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are deprived 
of the opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if wrong, they lose, 
what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier im- 
pression of truth, produced by its collision with error. 

The whole strength and value of human judgment depending, Mr. 
Mill argues, on the one property, that it can be set right when it is 
wrong, reliance can be placed on it only when the means of setting it 
right are kept constantly at hand. “In the case of any person whose 
judgment is really deserving of confidence, how has it become so? Be- 
cause he has kept his mind open to criticism of his opinions and conduct. 
Because it has been his practice to listen to all that could be said against 
him ; to profit by as much of it as was just, and expound to himself, and 
upon occasion to others, the fallacy of what was fallacious. Because he 
has felt, that the only way in which a human being can make some ap- 
proach to knowing the whole of a subject, is by hearing what can be said 
about it by persons of every variety of opinion, and studying all modes 
in which it can be looked at by every character of mind. No wise man 
ever acquired his wisdom in any sad but this; nor is it in the nature of 
human intellect to become wise in any other manner.” Admirably the 
Essayist enforces this averment, that the steady habit a man has formed 
of correcting and completing his own opinion by collating it with those 
of others, so far from causing doubt and hesitation in carrying it into 
practice, is the only stable foundation for a just reliance on it: for, being 
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cognisant of all that can, at least obviously, be said against him, and 
having taken up his position against all gainsayers—knowing that he 
has sought for objections and difficulties, instead of avoiding them, and 
has shut out no light which can be thrown upon the subject from any 
quarter—he has a right to think his judgment better than that of any 
person, or any multitude, who have not gone through a similar process. 

Strange it is, with equal force and justice Mr. Mill observes, “ that 
men should admit the — of the arguments for free discussion, but 
object to their being ‘ pushed to an extreme ;’ not seeing that unless the 
reasons are good for an extreme case, they are not good for any case. 
Strange that they should imagine that they are not assuming infalli- 
bility, when they acknowledge that there should be free discussion on all 
subjects which can possibly be doubéfud, but think that some particular 
principle or doctrine should be forbidden to be questioned because it is 
so certain,—that is, because they are certain that itis certain.” For, as 
he reminds us, to call any proposition certain, while there is any one who 
would deny its certainty if permitted, is to assume that we ourselves, 
and those who with us, are the judges of certainty, and judges 
without hearing the other side. 

It is not, our author again and again insists, it is not the minds of 
heretics that are deteriorated most, by the ban placed on all inquiry 
which does not end in the orthodox conclusions. The greatest harm 
done is, he maintains, to those who are not heretics, and whose whole 
mental development is cramped, and their reason cowed, by the fear of 
heresy. Who, he demands, can compute what the world loses in the 
multitude of promising intellects combined with timid characters, who 
dare not follow out any bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, lest 
it should land them in something which would admit of being considered 
irreligious or immoral? “ Among them we may occasionally see some 
man of deep conscientiousness, and subtle and refined understanding, 
who spends a life in sophisticating with an intellect which he cannot 
silence, and exhausts the resources of ingenuity in attempting to recon- 
cile the promptings of his conscience and reason with orthodoxy, which 
yet he does not, perhaps, to the end succeed in doing.” Mr. Mill is clear 
that no one can be a great thinker who does not recognise, that as a 
thinker it is his first duty to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions 
it may lead. And in the following sentence he asserts a principle, 
identical in effect with one we have already applied to his present volume, 
as regards what may be called (nor would he object) its heterodox as- 
pects,—“ Truth gains more even by the errors of one who, with due 
study and preparation, thinks for himself, than by the true opinions of 
those who only hold them because they do not suffer themselves to 
think.” Nothing can be better than Mr. Mill’s exposition of the fact, 
that not only the grounds of an opinion are forgotten in the absence of 
discussion, but too often the meaning of the opinion itself. “‘The words 
which convey it, cease to suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion 
of those they were originally employed to communicate. Instead of a 
vivid conception and a living belief, there remain only a few phrases re- 
tained by rote ; or, if any part, the shell and husk only of the meaning 
is retained, the finer essence being lost.” Nothing can be truer than his 
monition, that the great chapter in human history which this fact 
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occupies and fills, eannot be too earnestly studied and meditated on, 
Would that a deep-going, far-glancing, home-striking treatise from hig 
pen might be looked for on the subject, to direct our study of it, and 
provide matter for our meditation. It would bristle with “ offensive 
topics,” beyond a doubt; and the cry of good easy souls would be, An 
enemy hath done this! But that it-would be of large use in setting lazy 
assent and languid affirmation on examining their foundations, and 
making them “take stock” of credibilities and creeds, and set their house 
in order if they would have it tenantable and weather-proof,—who that 
knows the Essayist’s searching strength, and conventional opinion’s com- 
placent acquiescence, can for a moment disallow ? 

it is one of his own pregnant apophthegms, of which we might cull so 
many from these fruitful pages, that both teachers and learners go to 
sleep at their post, as soon as there is no enemy in the field. 

Having set forth the reasons which make it imperative that human 
beings should be free to form opinions, and to express their opinions 
without reserve, he next examines whether the same reasons do not 
require that men should be free to act upon their opinions—to carry these 
out in their lives, without hindrance, either physical or moral, from their 
fellow-men, so long as it is at their own risk and peril. It is desirable, 
he contends, that in things which do not primarily concern others, indi- 
viduality should assert itself ; for where, not the person’s own character, 
but the traditions and customs of other people are the rule of conduct, 
there is wanting one of the principal ingredients of human happiness, and 
quite the chief ingredient of individual and social progress. ‘* Whoever 
thinks that individuality of desires and impulses should not be encouraged 
to unfold itself, must maintain that society has no need of strong natures 
—is not the better for containing many persons who have much character 
—and that a high general average of energy is not desirable.” 

Mr. Mill considers that society has now fairly got the better of indi- 
viduality, and that the danger which threatens human nature at present 
is not the excess, but the deficiency of personal impulses and preferences. 
In our times, he complains, from the highest class of society down to the 
lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censor- 
ship. ‘Not only in what concerns others, but in what concerns onl 
themselves, the individual, or the family, do not ask themselves—what 
do I prefer ? or, what would suit my character and disposition? or, what 
would allow the best and highest in me to have fair play, and enable it 
to grow and thrive? They ask themselves, what is suitable to my posi- 
tion ? what is usually done by persons of my station and pecuniary cir- 
cumstances ? or (worse still) what is usually done by persons of a station 
and circumstances superior to mine?” Thus conformity is the first thing 
thought of; people “like in crowds; they exercise choice only among 
things commonly done : peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are 
shunned equally with crimes: until by dint of not following their own 
nature, they have no nature to follow : their human capacities are withered 
and starved: they become incapable of any strong wishes or native plea- 
sures, and are generally without either opinions or feelings of home 
growth, or properly their own.” 

Accordingly, the Essayist’s definition of persons of genius is, that they 
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are, ex vi termini, more individual than any other people—less capable, 
consequently, of fitting themselves, without hurtfal compression, into 
any of the small number of moulds which society provides in order to 
save its members the trouble of forming their own character. “If from 
timidity they consent to be forced into one of these moulds, and to let all 
that part of themselves which cannot expand under the pressure remain 
unexpanded, society will be little the better for their genius. If the 
are of a strong character, and break their fetters, they become a mark 
for the society which has not succeeded in reducing them to common- 
lace, to point at with solemn warning as ‘wild,’ ‘erratic,’ and the 
ike ; bed as if one should complain of the Niagara river for not flowing 
smoothly between its banks like a Dutch canal.” 

Genius, in fact, is originality; and originality is, as Mr. Mill says, the 
one thing which unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of. ‘‘ They cannot 
see what it is to do for them: how should they? If they could see what 
it would do for them, it would not be originality. The first service 
which originality has to render them, is that of opening their eyes.” 

And now let those who suppose our author to be, in the conventional 
phrase, a radical reformer, and nothing less—to be, in the conventional 
sense, a radical reformer, and nothing more,—let them read, and heed, 
and inwardly digest, what he says of mediocrity as the ascendant power 
among mankind. A mass is collective mediocrity. The government of 
mediocrity is mediocre government. No government by a democracy or 
&@ numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or in the opinions, 
qualities, and tone of mind which it fosters, ever did or ever could—this 
is what he alleges—* rise above Mediocrity, except in so far as the sove- 
reign Many have let themselves be guided (which in their best times 
they always have done) by the counsels and influence of a more highly 
gifted and instructed One or Few.” This will at once remind the reader 
of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine, and what follows will reinforce the reminder. 
“ The initiation of all wise or noble things, comes and must come from 
individuals ; generally at first from some one individual. The honour 
and glory of the average man is that he is capable of following that 
initiative ; that he can respond internally to wise and noble things, and 
be led to them with his eyes open.” Mr. Mill does indeed explicitl 
disclaim all sympathy with that sort of “ hero worship” which ial 
the strong man of genius for forcibly seizing on the government of the 
world, and making it do his bidding in spite of itself, But he does hold 
that when the opinions of masses of merely average men are everywhere 
become or becoming the dominant power, the counterpoise and corrective 
to that tendency must be, the more and more pronounced individuality 
of those who stand on the higher eminences of thought. Would that 
Marylebone vestries and Tower Hamlets constituencies, and similar 
masses of mediocrity, were in a likely way to recognise these truths, 
most wholesome for these times, but, being medicinal, nauseated by the 
deranged palate of the morbid subject, who will insist on prescribing for 
himself, if prescription there is to be, and who, indeed, sets up as a qua- 
lified practitioner to dose all people that on earth do dwell. 

We cannot afford space to dwell on the third main section of Mr. Mill’s 
Essay, which treats of the limits to society’s authority over the individual, 
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and has to deal with knots of an almost Gordian intricacy, such as many 
of us would be apt to dispose of in Alexandrine fashion, if at all. But we 
trust enough has been said and cited in even this brief and most in- 
adequate notice, to induce the reader to undertake the Essay itself, and 
give it (if he has not already done so) his serious and unprejudiced, as 
well as jealous and inquisitive, attention. Such attention the Essay de- 
serves, and will provoke. The Essayist would be the last man to ask for 
smoothly assenting, unruffled, and acquiescent readers. He would, 
we are sure, have them prove all things (in the Pauline sense, mayra 
Soxmafere), and only hold fast that which is good. 

The volume is dedicated, in a most touching manner, and in words the 
manly unaffected pathos of which comes straight home to every heart, 
“‘to the beloved and deplored memory of her who was the inspirer, and 
in part the author, of all that was best in my writings—the friend and 
wife whose exalted sense of truth and right was my strongest incitement, 
and whose approbation was my chief reward.” What a tribute in 
memoriam does the following sentence contain: ‘“ Were I but capable of 
interpreting to the world one half the great thoughts and noble feelings 
which are buried in her grave, I should be the medium of a greater 
benefit to it, than is ever likely to arise from anything that I can write, 
unprompted aud unassisted by her all but unrivalled wisdom.” 

Even of the present volume Mr. Mill affirms, that, ‘like all that I 
have written for many years, it belongs as much to her as to me,” though 
it has had “in a very insufficient degree, the inestimable advantage of 
her revision.”’ Little do hard-headed students of the Logic and the Po- 
litical Economy surmise what gentle hand has wrought towards their 
completion, and with what homestead affections those cold-seeming pages 
are, in the author’s mind, endearingly connected. When next we look 
into either of those masterly works, throughout chapter on chapter a soft 
and tender light will, though unseen, be not unfelt; and the intense 
significance of the poet’s exclamation will occur to us anew, 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 





Since writing this scant outline we have received M. Jules Simon’s 
new work, bearing the same title, “ La Liberté,” though elaborating the 
subject into two large octavo volumes. Of this last production by the 
distinguished author of Le Devoir (which well deserves naturalisation on 
these shores), and of La Leligion Naturelle (which has found it), we 
hope to take some notice a month hence. 
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BEYOND VISION. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


In one of Disraeli’s novels, the hero makes a remark to the effect that 
a man can scarcely be far-seeing mentally without being short-sighted 
bodily. The undoubted falsehood sets forth indirectly a principle which 
is certainly true. Corporeal graces and beauties, captivating as they are, 
act by no means in the way of tonics to the mind. The handsome face 
and vigorous frame are seldom united to the powerful and penetrating in- 
tellect ; and, on the other hand, bodily Sdhdasaiies are very commonly 
compensated by unusual mental adornments. The bold, lustrous eye will 
love to range round the brilliantly lighted ball-room, while the imperfect 
organ would rather employ itself in the study. Profound thought and 
earnest reflection may be highly delightful occupation to the man who 
cannot recognise a friend at two yards’ distance; but the man with sound 
and acute bodily vision will have a pleasure in its exercise almost incom- 
patible with incessant activity of the eye of the mind. 

But in connexion with matters “beyond vision,” our mind, just now, 

ursues a much graver train of thought. 

If, as we lay our heads on our pillows at night, there were suddenly to 
fall upon us a wonderful power, and we were enabled to see and hear all 
that is passing within a circle of even a few miles, with what deep and 
earnest emotion should we be filled. At the hour when we, sober tomy 
seek our rest, the members of the great council of the nation have little 
more than entered upon their labours. As we are just emitting our first 
unharmonious intimation that the outer world has for a while passed from 
us, our legislators are about commencing the principal business of the 
night. At that hour eleven large theatres in and about London are 
crowded from floor to ceiling with audiences which ought to be happy, if 
laughter prove happiness, or noise gratification. Concert-rooms, ball- 
rooms, lecture halls, almost innumerable—all exhibit excited gatherings 
of industrious pleasure-seekers. Quiet evening parties are dolefully pro- 
gressing, and uproarious bachelor suppers are eliciting the blessings of 
invalid old ladies. 

But it would not be this, which might be considered the bright side of 
London life, which would most attract our attention. It would be the 
dark side by which we should be fascinated and spell-bound. Glitter and 
gaiety would be scarcely heeded, so terrible would be the interest excited 
by the black guilt and fearful misery which would be revealed to our view. 
Prisons, hospitals, workhouses, would discover their several scenes, differ- 
ing very much in some respects, but all alike in this: they would be sad, 
painful, and depressing. This would be wretchedness in the mass; but 
our eye would rest on individual cases, by which, perhaps, we should be 
yet more deeply moved. At the very moment while we, in peace, lie 
waiting for sleep to steal over us, there is going on the drunken revel 
which will be the husband’s and the son’s destruction, and the murdering 
sword which will pierce the hearts of wife and mother. No sound breaks 
the stillness of our chamber, but mad guilt is buoyant in its favourite 
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haunts, and tries to persuade its victims to the notion that they are 
happy, though they know full well in their inmost hearts that they are 
never free from the attendance of a hideous, pall-bearing, ghastly spectre, 
who will be seen sometimes, felt always, and who will clutch them in an 
hour they dare not think of. Innocence is in our house, and those whom 
we have brought up in honour and purity quietly take their rest; but 
within almost a stone’s throw there wander through the streets those who 
seek no pillow in the sense of seeking peace, whose forced gaiety is the 
most awful evidence of degradation indescribable. O Heaven! how 
little we think of these things. The wind blows keenly, and bitter frost 
prevails. Come, sweet sleep, to us, and sweet sleep is almost at our 
bidding, and will close our eyes; but the wretched vagrant boy, stagger- 
ing onwards, where shall he lay his head, and what repose is there for 
him? Let him crawl beneath the arch, and lie there till sense depart, 
and on the morrow, if life remain, let him to his work again. His 
work! His way of getting bread! Ask not how. He lives but as he 
has been taught to live, and will die as myriads have died before him— 
reckless, hardened, without a care or thought of heaven or hell. 

In how many chambers into which we should be permitted to gaze 
should we see the King of Terrors busy? We are assailed by no dread of 
death. We compose our limbs complacently, and smoothe our pillow with 
a grateful sensation of ease, and gently sink to slumber. But while we 
are doing this, Death’s dart has been felt by not a few even within the 
narrow circle we have described, and the mystery of the flitting spirit and 
the wondrous loosening of the bands which keep life within the mortal 
frame is going forward in many a sick-room. Ana not only the mystery 
of life’s termination, but its commencement, is proceeding. Existence 
ending in this house is strangely contrasted by existence beginning but a 
few doors off. The old man’s dying groan may be heard almost by the 
same ear which is listening to the new-born infant’s first feeble ery. Two 
spirits are equally crossing life’s threshold, but one is leaving and the 
other entering. 

But suppose our power of vision still further extended, and imagine it 
embracing not simply a few miles, but the whole world. Life is every- 
where. We lie in darkness and in solitude, and in a sense the world to 
us is confined within our narrow chamber, but at the other extremity of 
the eartii there are at this very moment myriads of human beings in 
whom life dwells quite as vigorously, and by whom it is grasped quite as 
tenaciously as it is by us. In India and in Iceland alike the mystery of 
existence is going forward. It stays not in that place while we endeavour 
to grasp and understand it in ¢his place. At one and the same moment 
change ensues in the minds and bodies of every human being. As I 
conclude this sentence I am not precisely what I was when I commenced 
it, and the moment of time which I have occupied has brought some 
change to every creature under heaven. 

Life is indeed more marvellous regarded in its distinctness and 
separateness in each individual than in the mass. It is intensely wonder- 
ful to think, as we lie so peacefully in our bed, of the millions upon millions 
of beings like ourselves, who exist equally with us, though under such 
varied circumstances, and so widely parted. But the wonder deepens into 
awe and trembling when we bring the mind more closely to the consider- 
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ing each bodily frame as being inhabited by a separate spirit—a spirit 
which arose alone, which must live alone, and depart alone. We are no 
more parts of our nearest, dearest, and most sympathising relatives than 
we can mingle our existence with that of the angels above. There may 
be similarity of thought, there may be kindred power, there may be 
sameness of disposition, but there can be no oneness of life. I lie in my 
bed in this room, and of a sudden my summons may come, and I may be 
gone, yet not the smallest sensation would be felt by relatives in the next 
room, however devoted their affection. For love cannot grasp life. Life 
is the burden which every man and woman must bear for himself or her- 
self. In the Godhead alone can there be three persons and but one 
spirit. | 

We must now cease mention of the bodily eye, for the eye of the body 
cannot travel into the regions whereinto, for a moment, we would convey 
thought. 

When we speak of men who have been long since dead, we are un- 
doubtedly accustomed to regard them as extinct. After a certain lapse 
of time, and when the generation to which the dead man belonged has 
been gathered in, the feeling of those whose thoughts turn upon the de- 
parted is so calm and composed, that neither his life nor his death as 
affecting himself forms matter of reflection. What the man did and what 
he said may more or less remain, but the man himself is gone, he has 
passed away, and his bones lie mouldering in the churchyard. The fact 
of his having lived in relation to himself is nothing to us; we are only 
concerned to the extent to which our interests have been touched by his 
sayings and doings while he was upon the earth. And this disposition to 
regard those who “are not,’’ only in respect of their courses in the world, 
and to lose sight of them altogether when they stepped from off life’s 
stage, is greatly increased when not only a few years, but when centuries 
have intervened since they of whom we speak or read went hence. Thus, 
when we read in the Bible that long list of kings, to every one of whom 
the day of death came at last, though they lived to such marvellous ages, 
the feeling certainly is something akin to that with which we read of 
those great buildings of antiquity of which there now remains not one 
stone upon another. And coming onward, when we read of the mighty 
men of old, prophets, priests, princes, saints, and martyrs, after we have 
for a while pondered their deeds and wondered, perhaps, at their splendour, 
we peruse the record of their deaths with comparatively little interest, 
bestowing upon them a momentary reflection, such as may have been 
excited within us by some glorious sunset, a brilliant and beautiful scene 
impressed on our memory, but still a sunset, the closing of a day long 
since, and which can never be recalled. 

And yet, if the Bible be true, with these kings, prophets, priests, 
princes, saints, and martyrs, shall men meet again—men who now walk 
the earth in life’s full vigour. Not one of the vast army has ceased to 
be. . True soldier or base rebel, each one lives—lives as surely as we our- 
selves live. And so all who have drawn breath since the world began 
are gathered together in that unknown land beyond the grave. Adam 
lives. Bring your eye down the roll of ancient nations. Take for your 
- starting-point the Bible history, and follow on until modern times; im 
_ short, let the history of the world flit before your mind’s eye, and then 
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try and grasp the fact that not a single human being who has had life is 
dead, but that he lives—lives now—lives while you read—and what 
— shall express the awe which shall penetrate and prostrate your 
soul. 

And again we ask you to dwell upon the thought that, beyond the 
grave as on this side of it, we are assured no confusion of existence has 
arisen. Each spirit, in bliss or in misery, is clear and distinct from its 
neighbour as it was upon earth. It is a countless multitude, but yet 
every soul holds its own joy or bears its own burden of sorrow. It is an 
innumerable army, but each member of it has his place ; and increased as 
it will be in a day which is on its road, when all who are now living, and 
perhaps generations yet to come, shall have swelled its ranks, still will 
each spirit, free and unencumbered by any other spirit, dear friend or 
rs foe, be known, be summoned, be judged, be blessed, or condemned 
or ever. 

We have still to speak of things “ beyond vision.” We have dwelt 
upon the dead who are only dead in that they live in another sphere, and 
we have contemplated the living who are still upon the earth. But 
science asserts the existence of other worlds besides this in which we dwell. 
We are told that this earth forms but part of a vast system of worlds, 
teeming, probably, with life. Whether the inhabitants of those far-off 
creations are human beings like ourselves, we, of course, cannot tell. But 
that life abounds in those mighty and mysterious spheres seems to be the 
conviction of the learned, by whom the great and awfully interesting 
subject has been earnestly and devoutly pondered. So that we obtain 
but a very imperfect view of life even when we have extended our gaze, 
not only over the souls united to bodies in this world, but over souls dis- 
encumbered in the world above. Still, there is a vast tract, so to speak, 
unexplored. Much mightier creations than this, comparatively, insignifi- 
cant earth, are rolling on in their appointed courses. Thought has 
wondrous power, but thought is distanced here. When we think of the 
whole of this world, we have a difficulty in realising the expanse embraced, 
but when we try to grasp the idea of, countless worlds, and these worlds 
in comparison to ours, as mountains to little hills, the intellect is at dnce 
brought to feel and own its feebleness, and to desist from a labour weari- 
some and profitless. 

And now with awe and trembling draw near. We know heaven has 
its inhabitants, and hell. Former dwellers upon earth await, in an inter- 
mediate state, the Judgment. But good angels walk in heaven, and 
fiends crouch in darkness. At this instant of time the song of those 
bright spirits, who have kept their first estate, is heard in heaven, and 
the fierce, despairing cry rings forth from the banished and the lost. 
Reader, is it not the case, that while we profess to believe all that the 
Bible tells us in regard to the mighty scenes enacting beyond that mys- 
terious blue canopy above us, we, nevertheless, scarce bestow a thought 
upon those things wherein we avow we have faith ? We have, within us, 
a vague idea of a great change to ensue some day—a change to ourselves 
when our bodies will be placed in their graves, and in some remote region, 
and in some mysterious manner, our spirits shall continue to live ; but 
when we are told of the eternal world existing now, of archangels and 
angels surrounding now the throne which is in heaven, and when we hear 
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of the great First Cause as filling all space yesterday, to-day, and to- 
morrow, do we really believe ? 

For, consider what it is to believe this stupendous truth? We have 
not before our thoughts something intensely wonderful which we shall 
come calmly to investigate at a future time, ten or twenty years hence, 
maybe. We have an overpowering truth now, or all is falsehood. Yes, 
night has closed in, the stars are in the heavens, slumber is gradually 
creeping over this great city and this portion of our globe, we rest our 
heads upon our pillows and invite sleep, but all the appalling majesty of 
heaven exists at this very moment, all its awful wonders exist now. 
While these thoughts are passing through our brain, some employment 
thave even archangels and angels, some scene is going forward in high 
heaven, and the Lord of all, the Incomprehensible, vieweth and upholdeth 
everything which He hath made. 

And here, again, we stay for a moment to remark, that in heaven, as 
on earth, there is no confusion of existence. The bright spirits above, 
acting in harmony, joining in unceasing song, and glowing with the same 
indescribable happiness, must be yet as clear and distinct from each 
other as we are who are creatures of earth. What constitutes the dif- 
ference we know not, but that no spirit can in any sense be portion of 
another spirit is, without question, plain. Only the One Mind can enter 
into, and, so far, form part of, the images of Himself which it has pleased 
Him to create. Angels and archangels, even, differ. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with whom the many who shall have come from the east and from 
the west shall sit in heaven, are still Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 

lorification of their spirits has not confounded those spirits. Purified 
and elevated alike, still doth unmingled bliss find in each spirit a distinct 
dwelling-place, a separate temple, though, it may be, equally beautiful 
and equally holy. 

Then see a we have, in thought, embraced. The living upon 
earth, the spirits which have gone home, from the first man Adam unto 
him who not a minute since departed, the inhabitants of those worlds 
which we believe to be rolling round about us, have passed before us ; 
and finally, we have contemplated with awe as much as has been revealed 
to us of the eternal mansions. In the glare of day and the silence of 
night, this stupendous amount of life proceeds. No rest, no intermission. 
And before this world began we must believe there was overflowing life. 
Can there have been any time when the great First Cause sat in awful 
majesty alone? The rules of ordinary reasoning avail not here. We 
know that, in the things of life, to remark that the cause must precede 
the effect would be mere trifling. But if you try to fasten your mind 
upon the thought of the Omnipotent King sitting alone in heaven, you 
find it recoil as from a sin. Once to suppose the existence of Almighti- 
ness without the exhibition of almightiness, would lead us into appalling, 
perhaps sinful, speculations regarding the overwhelming mystery of the 
origin of all things. 

But that the waves of this fearful ocean now never rest, we know. 
That whether we lie in our bed at night, or are in full action at noon- 
day, we may hear their roaring, if our ears be not wilfully closed, is cer- 
tain. There is but the future doubtful—that mighty future which opens 
its arms to receive us all. : 

The future! There is no future. In a sense everything is present. 
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The fate of this world, and of these other stupendous worlds—all is 
known now. Now, while I rest in my bed, or now, reader, while 
read, bright and plain, distinct as the summer sun at noon, is written the 
fate of all. The moment when the consuming flame shall first cast its 
dull and awful glare over this creation before it shall embrace and over- 
whelm it, is known. The change which shall ensue when that mysterious 
Bible phrase shall be verified, and the Great Lord shall become “all in 
all,” is known. Whether those other worlds, of which we have spoken, 
shall undergo change, is known. The time of the final downfal of evil 
and the permanent enthronement of holiness and truth, is known. All 
is known. 

There is nothing uncertain with reference to ourselves individually, 
The very moment when you, reader, will give up the life which is 
in you, the character of the existence upon which you will then enter, 
your standing-place in the judgment-day, your occupation through 
eternity—all these fearfully interesting points, matters to you of such 
doubt, such alternate hope and fear, such trembling wonder, such agonis- 
ing uncertainty, are all solved, all concluded, as much so as they will be 
when time has ceased. As we close this paper, we curiously speculate 
where the hand which has been permitted to write it will find its final 
resting-place. The spot exists now, the earth in which the bones will 
moulder is in its place now. As we look on the grave of a dear friend 
gone before, we might do well to think that though our own grave is not 
dug yet there is its site—yes, see it with the mind’s eye; there it is— 
regard it now as others will look on it in a coming day. 

The present, the past, the future, have been before us. If we would 
still find subject of thought, we must descend to detail. We have dared 
to follow a path which has led us to the very extremity of thought, so 
that if the mind would yet be busy it must turn back. Let it do so; we 
would linger still for a moment on things beyond vision. 

It is midnight, the hour when it has been believed the dead arise and 

resent themselves at times before the living. It is a belief which we 
do not, and do not wish, to entertain. We view it as inconsistent with 
the regularity of the Divine arrangements, and we shrink from it as sug- 
gestive of more pain than pleasure. A continued connexion, however 
slight, between the living and the dead would surely not, on the whole, 
add to the happiness or advance the welfare of the former. How should 
we be fitted to deal with the present, if we were never parted from the 
past P Where would be the vigour which the day requires, if the night 
brought the rest-breaking shadows and the fearful utterances of the occu- 
pants of the grave ? 

But that good angels, direct ministers of Heaven, may, in a sense, 
guard the loyal and the true, we do believe. To them it may be com- 
mitted, as an employment inexpressibly glorious, to be ever near the 
Christian Warrior. At night, then, as in the day, would these blest 
spirits be found on the watch. Always near, always near, they may 
be shielding and protecting, and saving and sustaining, though our 
bodily eye cannot see them; they may close that bodily eye in a coming 
day, and—their bright task completed—may carry the spirit home. 

Can evil angels be with us too? Can there be a fiend at our bedside 
mocking us? If he have been with us in the day, doubtless he is with 
us now. Also watching. It is an appalling idea. Good angels watch- 
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ing. Bad angels watching. The victory uncertain to us and to them; 
but yet known, and its result through all eternity known. 

How the mind, wearied with speculations as to these mighty mysteries, 
seeks, so to speak, to stretch forth its hands imploringly for rrutH! 
Yet, is there no presumption in the prayer? There is a passage in 
Scripture which always strikes us as terribly significant: ‘ And Pilate 
saith unto him (Jesus), What is truth? And when he had said this, he 
went out.” He dared not wait for the reply. The reply! It would 
have scathed and withered him as he sat. The reply! It would have 
overwhelmed him as the faithless vessel is overwhelmed by the roaring 
and resistless waters. And, therefore, he went out. Angelic eyes may 
have brightened as the question was put, the yell of fiends may have 
hailed the result—* when he had said this he went out.” 

The question, ‘‘ What is truth?” may be put; and though the answer 
may be waited for with trembling, it will be received with joy. The 
inquiry may go up to heaven under the shadow of night, the reply will 
come in the rich sunlight of eternal day. 








CLAYTON’S CHARLES THE SECOND AND HIS TIMES.* 


Ir is a remarkable fact, Captain Clayton tells us, that while of all the 
monarchs who have occupied the English throne there is perhaps no other 
whose career presents so striking a series of wonderful vicissitudes and 
romantic adventures as that of Charles II., and while we have abundance 
of memoirs of our other sovereigns, there exists no separate modern book 
relative to one whose career was above all others most fitted for such 
illustration. 

Nurtured in the lap of luxury, we find Charles—Captain Clay- 
ton remarks—at a very early age, under a very pleasing aspect, 
on the battle-field. We should scarcely coincide with the writer 
in viewing this as so pleasing a position, were it not that young 
Charles was contending against the enemies of his unfortunate, although 
by no means blameless, father. The downfal and melancholy fate of the 
king, expiating his errors and his faults on a regicidal scaffold, form a 
serious and a solemn opening to a career in which personal gallantry, 
and both the love and the spirit of adventure, are grievously tarnished by 
a proneness to luxury and indolence, and a disposition to sensuality, for 
which the best excuse that can be made is, that they were as a the 
characteristics of the times as of the individual himself. 

Prince Charles is described by Madame de Motteville—when seven- 
teen years of age, and at the French court, as of goodly stature, well- 
shaped, his brown complexion agreeing well enough with his fine, 
black, expressive eyes, though his mouth appeared ‘somewhat large and 
unbecoming. He was not, however, so successful in his wooing at the 
onset of his career as he was afterwards, and that from a variety of 
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causes. Mademoiselle de Montpensier does not appear to have disliked 
the young prince at first ; she describes him in her “‘ Mémoires” as having 
a fine head, black hair, and swarthy complexion, and altogether possess- 
ing an agreeable person. But, unfortunately, he neither spoke nor 
understood French. The clever and haughty thes soon grew weary of 
one whose attentions seem to have been mainly limited to carrying a 
torch to her, “who had nothing to say for himself, and whose wooin 
was carried on for him by others.” Besides, her ambition had taken an- 
other direction. ‘My heart as well as my eyes,” she has placed on 
record, “looked down upon the prince with contempt, as I meditated 
marrying the emperor. So greatly did this idea occupy my soul, that I 
only regarded the Prince of Wales as an object of pity.” 

If Charles was not successful in his attentions to the beautiful but 
selfish Mademoiselle de Montpensier, carried on through the medium of 
Jermyn—a third party, as she sneeringly remarked—-he was not the less 
resolute in his determination, spite of his mother’s entreaties, to carry out 
his design of venturing into England with the view of retrieving the lost 
fortunes of his royal house. To the objections urged by Lord Jermyn, 
as the mouthpiece of his mother, he spiritedly replied, “ It is better for a 
king to die in such an enterprise than to wear away life in shameful in- 
dolence here.” “It would be well,” remarks his biographer, “for him 
had he followed out this axiom in his after-life, which presented so re- 
markable a contrast to these sentiments.” 

From this moment the life of Charles presents a continued series of 
stirring adventures to his biographer. Yet was the prince’s position with his 
strait-laced partisans in Scotland anything but congenial with his habits. 

“‘ Charles’s young and profligate companion, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was about his own age, was alone permitted to remain with 
his young master. It can readily be imagined what an infliction they 
must have considered the incessant long sermons to which they were 
compelled to listen. How they must have laughed in their sleeve at this 
ordeal! More than once they were reprimanded for their unseemly 
levity by the rigid divines. ‘The prince’s ruling passion for the fair sex 
was, however, not to be restrained, and we are informed he was severely 
reprehended by a committee of ministers, and urged to be more careful 
for the future in shutting the windows!” 

Yet Burnet acknowledges that the king brought himself into as grave 
a deportment as he could. He heard many prayers and sermons, some 
of great length. ‘I remember, in one fast-day, there were six sermons 
preached without intermission. I was there myself, and not a little 
weary of so tedious a service.” The fact is, as Captain Clayton puts it, 
the Scotch fanatics treated him more like a prisoner than as their king. 
His life was‘a constant routine of misery. Lord Lorne was placed as a spy 
over him night and day. The defeat at Worcester brought about another 
change in Charles’s fortunes, converting him, as it did for a time, into 
a disguised wanderer, and once more an exile from the land of his birth. 
There was subject-matter here—Boscobel House, Mosely Hall, Abbotts 
Leigh, Charmouth, Bridport, Broad Windsor, and Brighton—all furnish- 
ing, with many other sites, their quota of adventures and hairbreadth 
» escapes for a couple of stirring and well-told chapters. 

Lady Fanshawe describes Charles on his return to Paris as presenting 
anything but a prepossessing appearance. ‘ He had attained,” she says, 
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“a majestic stature, and had grown manly and powerful in person, coarse 
in features, and reckless in expression ; his rich curls had been cut off for 
the purpose of disguise, and were replaced by a black periwig.” Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier, who had once penned in her “‘ Mémoires” that if 
ever she married Charles it should be when he was in distress, so that he 
might,owe all to her, did not, however, contemplate him with so much dis- 
favour. ‘I saw great improvement in his mien,” she relates, “since we 
last parted, although his hair was short and his moustaches long, which, 
indeed, causes a great alteration in most people.” 

Charles, although he had learnt French, and could now converse with 
mademoiselle, did not make more progress in his suit than before. The 
heiress herself admits “that she deliberated within herself whether she 
should make a merit of accepting the young king in his distress ; but 
then the doubt was whether his restoration would ever take place!” At 
last, seeing that Charles “had little knowledge of his own affairs,” and 
disgusted with his preference for beef and mutton to ortolans, she deter- 
mined to break with him, and she did so by telling him that she grieved 
to see him there dancing the triolet and diverting himself, when he ought 
to be where he would either get hishead broken or place the crown 
upon it. We suspect the loss of Mademoiselle de Montpensier was no 
great heartsore to Charles, no more so than the failure of another pro- 
jected alliance with one of the rich and beautiful, but licentious nieces of 
Mazarin. 

Certain it is that Charles was not given either to think or meditate 
any more of his crosses in love than he was of his more serious affairs. 
As Burnet says: “ He never seemed to lay anything to heart. He pur- 
sued all his diversions and irregular pleasures in a free career, and seemed 
to be as serene under the loss of a crown as the greatest philosopher 
could have been. Nor did he willingly hearken to any of those projects 
with which he often complained that the chancellor persecuted him. 
That in which he seemed most concerned was to find money for support- 
ing his expenses. And it was often said that, if Cromwell would have 
compounded the matter, and given him a good round pension, he might 
have been induced to resign his title to him. During his exile he deli- 
vered himself so entirely to his pleasures that he became incapable of 
application. He spent little of his time in reading or study, and less in 
thinking.” 

Nor was it much better when the exile of Paris and Cologne, at 
which latter place he was lodged for two years by an hospitable widow, 
was restored to his throne. “ Thus far,” says his biographer, “ the young 
prince had met with sad trials in the bitter school of adversity. But the 
dark clouds which had hitherto hung over his destiny disappeared soon 
after the abdication of Richard Cromwell, and a bright future opened to 
him. The most delirious joy ran through the country on his restora- 
tion, and he might have been regarded as one of the greatest monarchs 
who ever sat upon the English throne. He did not, however, profit by 
his past misfortunes, but gave himself up to sinful pleasures, neglecting 
the interests of his people—a proceeding which justly called forth their 
indignation. He was, moreover, surrounded by evil counsellors and 
ay ore companions, and suffered himself to be drawn into their charmed ¢ 

t fatal circle.” 

It does not appear that Charles wanted any example ; he was just as 
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likely to draw others into error as to be drawn into error himself. 
Witness the manner in which he passed the first night of the Restora- 
tion. Having taken leave of the two Houses of Parliament, who had 
assembled at the Banqueting House, Whitehall, to congratulate him, 
“this good and pious prince, whose recal to the throne many well-mean- 
Ing persons were disposed to attribute to a special miracle wrought by 
God, stole away to give the first proof of his gratitude to Heaven by 
passing the Restoration night in the house of Sir Samuel Morland, at 
Vauxhall, in the arms of Mrs. Palmer, who, as Countess of Castlemaine 
and Duchess of Cleveland, occupies but too prominent a place in the 
domestic history of Charles II.” 

It might have been hoped that the king’s marriage with Catherine of 
Braganza, who, notwithstanding the ridicule heaped upon her and her 
attendants by the author of Grammont’s Memoirs, was a most attractive 
— would have somewhat sobered him down. But the fickle lover of 

ucy Walters, the supposed mother of the Duke of Monmouth—the 
“thoughtless, indolent, gay, and profligate man of pleasure,” as he is 
designated in the Thurloe Papers—was not to be won over to domesticity, 
or, if he ever was, it was not by Catherine; the Lady Castlemaine 
usurped complete empire over his bene till she, in her turn, was for a 
time supplanted by Frances Stuart. 

The court frivolities and intrigues—the various plots, real or fictitious 
—the great plague which depopulated London—the extensive conflagra- 
tion that followed it, and destroyed above two-thirds of the metropolis— 
and the desperate and sanguinary engagements with the Dutch for 
supremacy at sea, which constitute the most remarkable features in the 
reign of Charles—do not form the sole staple of the two interesting 
volumes before us. They are penned in the style of a class of books so 
common on the Continent, called “* Mémoires pour servir,” and which 
are as illustrative of the “times” as they are of the chief person around 
whom those descriptions are grouped—a style of publication much wanted 
in this country, as being capable of decidedly more picturesque colouring 
than stern historical narratives, without there being the least necessity for 
the introduction of aught that is not strictly true or correct, as far as 
can be ascertained. To take an example in point: what idea could be 
obtained of Charles’s real position at the French court, were it not for the 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Montpensier ? 

The brave and gallant Duke of York, whose religion was his only mis- 
fortune ; the disobedient and rebellious Duke of Monmouth ; the licentious 
and presumptuous Duke of Buckingham; the enlightened statesman, 
Lord Clarendon ; the malignant Shaftesbury ; the haughty and imperious 
Duchess of Cleveland ; the intriguing and time-serving Duchess of Ports- 
mouth ; and even those infamous wretches, Oates and Bedloe, whose pre- 
tended revelations created so great a ferment throughout the kingdom, 
are but a tithe of the personages who thus group themselves around any 
attempt to portray the court and times of the “ Merry Monarch”—a 
strange and eventful epoch, peculiarly well suited for the purposes which 
Captain Clayton has manifestly proposed to himself; the endeavour to 
unite all its multiiudinous and detached parts into one symmetrical and 
distinct whole, and at the same time to impart to it all the spirit, warmth, 
and colour of an attractive work of art.’ 
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THE WAR PAMPHLETS. 


ALTHOUGH the question of peace or war is far from being settled, the 
political atmosphere has grown clearer during the past month. Many 
ancillary causes of irritation have been laid aside, and the quarrel now 
properly assumes the character of intervention or non-intervention in the 
affairs of Italy. M. Cavour’s speech at the opening of the month nar- 
rowed the dispute to those limits which enable us to form a just appre- 
ciation of the wants and wishes of Sardinia ; they are simply that France 
should combine with her to expel the Austrians from Lombardy, because 
that great power has gone beyond treaties, and exerted her influence to 
maintain the status guo in the smaller Italian kingdoms. To this Count 
Buol speedily replied through the columns of the Vienna Gazette, by 
insisting on the maintenance of the special treaties between Austria and 
the Italian states. These treaties, it is averred, are based upon reciprocal 
sovereign rights; they have relation to the reversionary claims of the 
house of Austria to the sovereignty of some of these states, and contri- 
bute to the preservation of the existing possessions of Austria in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Austrian forces in Lombardy were raised from 
50,000 to 180,000 men, while enormous matériel has been gradually 
collected, all serving to prove that the Emperor Franz-Joseph is deter- 
mined to hold his own in Lombardy @ outrance. The mission of Lord 
Cowley to Vienna, from which so much was expected, is now allowed to 
have proved a failure, for the counter-propositions made by Count Buol 
were rejected at the Tuileries, as tending rather to increase the Austrian 
hold on Italy. Under these circumstances, the French government put 
forth another manifesto, strongly breathing peace, but which had the 
effect of diminishing public confidence. In this document it is attempted 
to prove that Germany menaces France, and that, consequently, France 
would be justified in taking defensive measures. Although the Emperor 
of the French publicly stated that, while he had promised the King of 
Sardinia to protect him against any aggressive act on the part of Austria, 
his promises extended no further ; still, it is generally felt that any 
accidental collision on the banks of the Ticino might necessitate French 
intervention, and a war might thus commence at any moment. One 
thing is certain: Napoleon’s assurances of peace are not confided in; 
the whole of Europe is arming in the dread expectation of a continental 
war, and it is considered that he is striving to throw the odium of com- 
mencing hostilities upon Austria by making propositions to that country 
which he well knows its pride would not suffer it to accept. In Austria 
there is but one opinion: a war is imminent, and they would prefer it to 
commence at once. The official papers are making direct attacks upon 
the Emperor Napoleon, and declare that the government of France, at 
whose head is the elect of the people, in whom all power is vested, keeps 
Europe in a state of disquietude. So strong is this feeling for war 
among the Austrians, that apprehensions are felt lest the Emperor Francis 
might be hurried into undue action, which would seriously injure his 
Cause, 

The reason for these doubts as to the French emperor’s motives can 
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be easily explained: while he is ostensibly promising peace, pamphlets 
are daily issued which strenuously urge war. It may be that more 
importance is attached to these flying leaves than they deserve, but when 
they all blow the same blast, and the only one which took a healthy view 
of the crisis was suppressed, we cannot but consider that these pamphlets, 
published with the sanction of the censorship, represent in some degree 
the wishes of the French government. In our last impression we drew 
our readers’ attention to the most important of these pamphlets, ‘‘ Napo- 
Jeon III. et l’Italie,” and strove to show the fallacies it contained. Such 
an analysis will be unnecessary with the pile now collected before us : 
we will, therefore, merely give the heads of the arguments, leaving it to 
our readers to draw their own conclusions. 

The first we take up is called “La Foi des Traités,” in which an 
elaborate attempt is made to prove that treaties are only made to be 
broken. The words placed in our sovereign’s lips at the opening of 
parliament, that “ we would maintain inviolate the faith of public 
treaties,” appear most unpalatable to France, for the mission of Napo- 
leon III. is to play the part of moderator. He has no desire for per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but it is his duty to champion oppressed nation- 
alities, and reconstitute Europe according to the principles of “ right, 
justice, and honour.”’ But to effect this great object, it is quite evident 
that existing treaties must be overthrown ; and, regard being had to the 
end, it is manifestly unjust on the part of England to impede the em- 
peror by holding such antiquated views as to the faith of treaties. The 

olicy of France looks to principles and not to traditions; according 
to the holy alliance, the sovereigns are the delegates of God, but France, 
as the ‘ most Christian nation,” is their prime minister. The holy law 
of love and charity is her aspiration, and for this great purpose she now 
intervenes in Italy. 

The next pamphlet we take up bears a most alarming title, ‘ La 
Guerre c’est la Paix.” The author very justly considers that the Austrians 
cannot be expelled from Lombardy without a war, and he, therefore, 
considers it should be declared at once. France ought to cross the Alps 
bearing on high the banner, “Liberation of Italy,” and all civilised 
nations would be on her side. The only valuable paragraph in this 
pamphlet is one in which the author adds a further confirmation of the 
views we have already urged as to the Papal presidency of United Italy. 
He is discussing the arguments employed by De la Guéronniére in his 
celebrated manifesto, and concludes as follows: 


The part allotted to the Pope by the writer we are combating is far from being 
so noble as he supposes in his penultimate chapter. ‘That of the other peninsu- 
lar states would be more deplorable, were the proposed combination to succeed. 
Sardinia would soon see her statesmen, orators, army, and liberal institutions 
placed in the “Index Expurgatorius,” and all the patriotic efforts of the king 
and M. de Cavour defeated or annulled. The oppressive policy of the Neapoli- 
tan and Modenese governments would alone gain anything by naming the Pope 
as the president of the Italian Confederation; but neither Florence, Parma, 
Venice, Milan, nor Genoa woultl find a support at Rome in the presidential 
supremacy of the priests, governing in the names of the sovereign pontiff. 
Then they would fall back on the puerile theory of the sovereign who “ reigns 
but does not govern.” Frankly speaking, these political subtleties are out of 
season : this would lead Italy directly into a religious war. You wish Italy to 
pass from the Austrian yoke to a clerical yoke, and that at the very moment 
April—vou. CXV. NO. CCCCLX. 2K 
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when the French government is in vain asking for the secularisation of the 
Roman administration. 


Finally, the author of the pamphlet proposes to cut the Gordian knot 
by offerig Austria the following ultimatum: The complete abandon- 
ment of the Italian provinces she now occupies according to the terms 
offered by the Cabinet of Vienna in 1848, and the official recognition of 
the independence of the Lombardo-Venetese. 

The author of the next pamphlet, “Un Congrés et non la Guerre,” 
though not so warlike, is equally astounding in his views. According to 
him, a congress should assemble to reorganise the map of Europe, as the 
only way of securing a permanent peace. As a supplement to the new 
map of Europe, which caused some excitement a short time back, we may 
be allowed to describe the manner in which the equilibrium is to be 
maintained. Europe must be divided into grand groups of ‘ homo- 
geneous nationalities,” such as—the Anglo-Norman-Saxon group, the 
Franco-Roman group, the Germano-Teutonic group, and the Russo- 
Slave group. To prevent any collision between these groups, states of 
the second rank must be maintained, such as Holland, Switzerland, 
Bohemia, and Poland, whose independence would be the result of their 
perfect neutrality. In this way there would be three great continental 
powers, and one great maritime power. And first, what would England 
gain in the general distribution ? She would have a protectorate ex- 
tending from Norway to Syria, and hold a Mediterranean island, say 
Candia or Cyprus, where she could develop her maritime strength. The 
interests of France demand that she should return to her old frontiers of 
1815, and hold the maritime preponderance in the Mediterranean. She 
must hold all French-Belgium and the Rhenane provinces, and be secured 
the Channel Islands. By being placed at the head of the Italian 
Federation, France would direct a group of Roman nationalities contain- 
ing more than sixty million inhabitants. 

The Germanic population, amounting to forty-five millions, would be 
nearly equal in power to the Franco-Roman group, while the Sound would 
become exclusively German at the expense of, Denmark. The Sclavons, 
owing to their enormous numbers, would be divided into four grand con- 
federations: the first comprising the countries furthest advanced in 
civilisation, such as Bohemia, Moravia, Gallicia, and Poland, with the 
Grand-Duchy of Posen. This confederation would be placed under the 
protectorate of the four great powers. The second confederation would 
be formed of Istria, Illyria, Styria, Hungary, and Transylvania, to be 
under the double protectorate of Germany and Russia. The third con- 
federation, under the protectorate of France and Russia, would be com- 

osed of Croatia, the Military Border, Dalmatia, the Herzegovine, 
Rabenere: Albania, Bosnia, and Servia; while the fourth, composed 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Thrace, although self- 
governing, would be under the immediate protectorate of Russia. In 
other words, the awful outlay of blood and money entailed by the Crimean 
war would be sacrificed to our author’s idea of reconstituting Europe. 
We have dwelled longer, perhaps, than was requisite on this absurd sug- 
gestion, but it proves the wisdom of our government in insisting on the 
letter of treaties. If once a door were opened for their infringement, 
there would be an end to the possibility of maintaining the equilibrium in 
Europe. 
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M. Frédéric d’Hainault, author of the next pamphlet, under the some- 
what pretentious title of “L’Avenir de |’Europe,” gives us his views as 
to the reconstitution of Europe, only differing from his immediate pre- 
decessor in wildness. It is refreshing, however, to find that he evinces an 
undying hostility for England. According to this gentleman, we are the 
real cause of all continental embroglios, for we must fish in troubled 
waters, and, while boasting liberal principles, we never draw back from 
an alliance with the most oppressive governments when our material 
interests are at stake. Hence it is hopeless to demand any concessions 
from a country whose existence Pot: = on the weakness or dissolution 
of its rivals. We need not enter into all the arguments of M. d’Hainault, 
more especially as he allows that all the radical changes he proposes can- 
not take place until the twentieth century. Such far-sighted policy as 
this is quite beyond our limited range of vision. 

The pamphlet called “ Italie et France” is in so fay better than those 
preceding it, from the fact that it is only half the length. It begins by 
asserting that the manifest opposition to war felt in France is produced 
by the gamblers of the Bourse acting on the organs of public opinion. 
The country, however, only requires to be enlightened as to the real facts 
of the casé to hail an Italian war with delight. Imbued by these patriotic 
feelings, the author proceeds to show why a war is necessary. After all, 
it would be only a matter of a few weeks: the Austrians once expelled 
from Italy, Napoleon III. would repeat the lesson he gave his allies in 
the Russian war by insisting on a general peace, and then a congress 
would have to decide on the future fate of Italy. Very original, how- 
ever, is the motive put forth for an Italian war, and it is worth extracting : 


An expedition to the Italian peninsula would have the great advantage of 
putting an end to the revolutionary party, whose last home is in Italy. A person 
would be very ignorant of history not to know the peculiar part Italian con- 
spirators have ever played. In 1820 an Italian sect, the Carbonari, began to 
incendiarise Europe. They produced revolutions in Naples, Piedmont, and 
Spain; they fomented enormous plots in France, while the numerous secret 
societies which have since disturbed that country all emanated from the Carbonari 
—Young Italy, Young Germany, all those latent associations that still menace 
Europe, sprang from that formidable movement of which the Italians were 
the promoters, and of which they continue to be the most energetic agents. 
What revolutionist can be compared to that insignificant-looking Mazzini, the 
underground king of the internal furies of Europe? We will not remind our 
readers from what country came the men who in the recent a¢/entats displayed 
a boldness and an attitude solely befitting honourable enterprise. 


This lamentable state of things, we are told, would be at once removed 
by French intervention in Italy. If so, and the emperor entertains a due 
regard for his life, there can be no doubt French troops will soon eross the 
Alps. We are certainly comforted at finding that the occupation of Italy 
by France would have one good result ; till we read this pamphlet we had 
not, we must confess, given it credit for even this much, More than all, 
however, a war is necessary to defeat the insurrection of those men who 
twice saluted by a rise in the funds the presence of strange troops in Paris, 
and who desire to make the destiny of France a mere accessory to their 
operations. These men have already threatened the emperor with a 
European coalition if he dare to proclaim war, and our author thinks it 
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high time to show them that they are not the real rulers of France. To 
such an argument as this, pure silence on our part is the best reply. 

An ex-député, writing on the subject of “ Politique nationale,” has the 
credit of stating the cause of dispute fairly enough. He ignores the 
Central Italian embroglio, and openly avows that the presence of Austrians 
in Italy must lead to a row. He considers, then, that the emperor should 
leave the choice to England of an alliance with France or Austria; but 
an alliance with both is incompatible with the interests of Europe. In 
any case, however, his voice is for war, and if England opposed the views 
of France, the emperor would be reluctantly compelled to read England 
a severe lesson. ‘That he can thrash the world is a fact that cannot be 
controverted, and every nation ought to be grateful to him for his generous 
forbearance. 

The pamphlet called “ Manin et I’Italie” need not detain us for a 
moment. It merely professes to give the utopian theories of Italian unity, 
about which we have heard enough, but adds nothing to the appreciation 
of the French view of peace or war. 

In reading all these pamphlets it is most amusing to notice the utter 
contempt with which the writers treat Austria. France need only invade 
Italy, and, presto! the Austrians will be dispersed to every quarter of the 
wind. They ignore all the improvements introduced into the Austrian 
army, and think that a military parade would suffice to liberate Italy. 
How greatly they are mistaken we need not here stop to show, but the 
following analysis of an excellent pamphlet, called ‘ L’Autriche et ses 
Provinces Italiennes,” the only one of the number deserving serious atten- 
tion, will prove that all Frenchmen are not of the opinion put forth by 
the writers to whom we have hitherto referred. 

As the writer most justly observes, many French journals repeat that 
the state of Italy is a menace to Europe, and yet they do all in their 
power to envenom it; they cast blame on every act of the Austrian 
government, and have so worked on public opinion in France, that 
nearly every one believes that the inhabitants of the Lombardo-Venetese 
are unhappy and ill-governed. The author of the pamphlet having re- 
sided for a long time in Lombardy, and watched the efforts made by the 
Austrian officials to gain the love of the population, proposes to show 
why their efforts have not produced the desired result. In the first 
place, public opinion in Lombardy is represented by the nobility, the 
rich bourgeoisie, and the literati, for the people of the towns and the 
peasants are happy and satisfied; they care very little who governs 
them, and the only time they raised any complaints was when the Pied- 
montese brought the scourge of war upon them. The Italian nobility 
are unsuited to coalesce with the Austrian ; for, while in Austria the 
aristocratic element pervades all classes, in Upper Italy the ideas of am- 
bition or rank are scarce known. A young Austrian a will 
dream of the glory of commanding an army some day on the battle-field, 
while the dream of a young Italian of good family would be to possess 
a villa on the banks of some beautiful lake, and a fortune sufficient! 
large to enable him to spend happy days in a gentle far niente. These 
differences in ideas and feelings are the chief causes of the Italian 
nobility keeping aloof from the imperial government ; their sons will 
not subject themselves to military discipline, and their education is 
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rarely sufficiently advanced to allow them to enter on a diplomatic 
career: hence, they remain at home, and maintain a caste. They are 
jealous and envious of each other, for they fear that ifa family draw near 
the imperial court, it may attain honour and riches. The bourgeoisie 
and the lettered classes entertain the same feelings, heightened in the 
latter by the national self-love produced by the perusal of poets and 
historians, from Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” to the sonnets of Filicaja. 
All these causes united keep up a spirit of hostility against the imperial 
government, which resists all the generous efforts made to conquer it. 
The mistake committed, according to our author, was in placing any trust 
in popular gratitude: the Italians require a firm government, and officials 
at once severe and civil, whose unbending nature should prove to every- 
body that they would not refrain from the most energetic measures in 
order to maintain public order. 

Hence, then, the idea of forming a powerful state in Upper Italy is 
fallacious, for the other sovereigns of the peninsula would be at the 
mercy of the revolutionary party ; the latter being encouraged by the 
head of the new state, who would strive to gain the whole of Italy for a 
season. M. de Rayneval avowed that the papacy could not in any way 
be maintained without the assistance of foreign troops, and that it was 
impossible to foresee the termination of such a state of things. 

Among other publications, which the present crisis has evoked, we 
must devote our remaining space to an interesting work by the Abbé 
Michon, called ‘ L’Italie politique et religieuse,” which supplies much 
useful information as to the present condition of Italy. The abbé is de- 
cidedly a curiosity, in so far as he is a liberal priest, and his views, 
although opposed to our own, are so fairly expressed, that we should be 
upjust were we not to make them known to our readers. According to 
his opinion there is only one chance for Italy: either the kings must 
grant constitutional governments, or the country will become republican, 
for it cannot go on in its present abnormal condition. Still, he considers 
that there are faults on both sides, and the advice he gives Sardinia is 
very opportune : 


It ever seems to me that the statesmen of Piedmont pay too much attention 
to the dangers Austria may make their independence incur. They forget that, 
in the present state of the map of Europe, Austria cannot tear away a strip of 
Sardinian territory without experiencing at the moment, from the combined 
diplomacy of Europe, a resistance which she dare not brave. And, in the hypo- 
thesis of a European conflagration, the question would no longer be a war 
between two states: all Italy, united in a supreme struggle for meapeneeee, 
would carry the scene of war to the northern frontiers of the Lombardo-Venetese. 
Italy would only be saved in that case by an offensive war, which would force 
Austria to fear for her own security, and be glad to keep her natural limits. 
Piedmont, then, can peacefully continue that development which her genius for 
commerce produces, until eventualities occur of which time alone possesses the 
secret. She runs little risk in braving the petulance of Austria. She is better 
defended against her by diplomatic notes than by the guns of Alexandria. 

On arriving at Rome, our abbé’s first object Was to inquire into the 
political condition of the country. He found opinions greatly divided as 
to the necessity of a French garrison, but it was generally considered that 
it could not yet be given up, as the Papal troops—principally consisting 
of mercenaries—could not be trusted to any great extent. Cardinal 
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Antonelli, on the other hand, was decidedly opposed to the French occu- 
pation, sol it was continued etd against his wishes. According to the 
Abbé Michon, the garrison would not prove of much assistance in the 
case of insurrection, for the troops were isolated in seventeen small bar- 
racks. Only the soldiers living in the citadel would be in safety if the 
populace broke loose. The Roman clergy, all reactionists, do not like the 
French. They reproach them with not having shot all the republicans 
when they had the opportunity. Of course the republicans are not partial 
to the French, whom they detest as a government, although they admire 
them as a nation. They cannot forget that the French republic put down 
the Roman republic. The-French troops quite reciprocate the feeling. A 
soldier said to the abbé, “The Romans would knife us all, if they 
could.” 

The Papal government is essentially hostile to everything French. The 
service rendered them was only accepted by force, and they would have 
preferred receiving it from any other nation than the French. In the 
Sacred College there are two distinct parties, the Austrian or purely abso- 
lutistic being the dominant. This party stopped Pio Nono’s reform 
tendencies, and urged the country clergy to preach against him. The 
French or Liberal party is represented by the Pope himself and four or 
five cardinals: hence it is quite powerless. The Pope’s political position 
is so embarrassed that, despite his wishes to introduce a few slight reforms, 
which would satisfy public opinion, and perhaps render the removal of the 
French troops possible, he is forced to keep as his acting minister Cardinal 
Antonelli, who is entirely devoted to the Austrian party. 

Since the Emperor Napoleon gave rise to apparently well-founded 
expectations of an imminent war, public opinion has been divided into 
three distinct categories. The adherents of the first say, Treaties must 
be respected: the Lombardo-Venetese belongs to Austria, and it is 
unfortunate that Italy cannot be emancipated without infringing the 
rights of Austria. Hence this party decides for the status quo, while 
sympathising with the condition of the Italian peoples. 

Another party says, The power of Austria in Northern Italy, and her 
well-known influence over the rest of the peninsula, constitute a rupture 
of the European balance. This influence must not be allowed to grow 
menacing for the future. A remedy must be applied in time. Hence 
this party proposes diplomatic intervention to regulate the dispute, and 

y concessions to the legitimate demands of Italy, weaken the excessive 
preponderance of Austria in Italy. 

The third party, finally, desire, as expressed in the pamphlet “ Napo- 
leon III. et VTtalic,” an lialian Confederation, with the Pope at its head, 
thus bringing up again the plans raised for Italy from the time of 
Henri IV. down to Gioberti and Manin. The last being at present the 
favourite view on the Continent, we may be allowed to add a few remarks 
to those we offered last month, as further confirmation of the fallacy 
contained in Napoleon’ s proposition for settling the Italian question 
permanently. 

Such a confederation would comprise in an Offensive and defensive 
alliance the Pope, the King of Naples, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, the 
Duke of Modena, the Duchess of Parma, and the King of Sardinia. 
This alliance formed, they would have to engage in a terrible war with 
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Austria, who, even if beaten by accident, would return again and again 
to the combat, and the fertile den of Lombardy would be deluged with 
blood for years. But the very idea of such a confederation is an absur- 
dity: the King of Naples feels himself only strong in the support of 
Austria, while the smaller Italian princes regard the Germans as their 
sole resource in time of trouble. The only exception is the Duchess of 
Parma, who realises the old proverb about the Bourbons, that in that 
family the women are the men, and she would probably join the con- 
federation sincerely. As for the Pope, our paper has sufficiently proved 
that he is bound hand and foot; he could not institute any popular 
movement without a fear of revolution, and hence he could not be ex- 
pected to join such a confederation heartily. The only chance of success, 
then, would be by Napoleon throwing an enormous force on the side of 
the confederated states, and though he might secure his object, it is quite 
certain now that Europe would combine to thwart him. Whether ‘the 
knowledge the emperor has gained of the public feeling during the last 
few weeks will cause a change in his views it is impossible to say, but it 
is quite evident that his favourite Italian Confederation could not be pro- 
ducéd except by his armed interference. We doubt, then, whether he 
would engage in a war with Austria for so dubious a result, and we are 
inclined to believe that, in the event of Italy becoming a battle-field, he 
would be compelled, for his own security, to follow in the exact footsteps 
of his uncle. Such a result, however, it is impossible that he can 
desire. 

It has been argued, however, that interference in Italy has become 
absolutely necessary ; the tottering throne of the Pope, like that of the 
other spiritual ruler, must collapse, and Austria would then seize upon 
the whole littoral of the Adriatic. There is some truth in this view, for 
there is no doubt Austria anticipates some reward for her constant inter- 
ference in Italian affairs. But the same argument is equally applicable to 
Turkey: in that case Europe has agreed to await the course of events, 
and we think the same plan should be applied to Italy. The plain truth 
is, Europe requires no war at present ; nations are gradually awakening 
to the folly of brute force, and want breathing time to recover from the 
exhaustion of the war that threw the whole Continent back so short a 
time ago. Hence they look with an angry eye upon any disturber of the 
public peace; and, though not particularly partial to the Austrian do- 
minion in Italy, they consider it, under the circumstances, preferable to a 
general conflagration, by which nobody would gain, and of which no one 
can foresee the end. Hence, then, the general anger felt at the mere 
suggestion of a French interference which might precipitate events. 

No good was ever yet produced by an arbitrary interference to secure 
the liberty of a nation ; unless a people can assert its own independence, 
all foreign aid is futile. To England it is a matter of indifference whe- 
ther the Italians become free or Austria continue to be the gendarme 
of Europe; but we are not disposed to let another party interfere. The 
Italian question is essentially one fitted for diplomacy; a display of brute 
force would supply no useful argument, and although Italy might be 
liberated temporarily by the French arms, past history teaches us that 
she cannot maintain her independence for any length of time. It isa 
misfortune inherent in the nation; the Italians have ever been prone to 
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neglect nationality for the sake of local aggrandisement, and the result 
‘would be the same over and over again. 

If, then, the Italians consider themselves strong enough to expel the 
Austrians, and possess sufficient confidence in their unity, let them recom- 
mence the business of 1848. If they are wise, however, they will remain 
as they are, for it is better to bear the ills you know of than fly to others 
that you know not of. At the present moment Austria is stronger than 
she has ever been: her army is magnificently disciplined and equipped, 
and she is prepared to defend her own against all comers. Strong in the 
justice of her cause, she will not yield to the dictation of France, and we 
cannot blame her if she drive matters to extremes. Ever since the 
Crimean war terminated, Sardinia has continued a system of irritation, 
which was contemptible so long as no one backed her up, but now that 
France is so strongly supporting her, Austria feels her dignity at stake, 
and she will not grant the slightest concession which might be attri- 
butable to coercion. 

As matters stand, then, the only chance of hostilities being prevented 
depends on the Emperor Napoleon making the amende to Austria. Any 
moment may bring us news of a collision between the Austrians and 
Sardinians ; and if such should occur, and the Austrians cross the Ticino, 
Europe will hold the Emperor Napoleon responsible for the catastrophe. 
He has allowed matters to reach a point which he might have prevented 
long ago, and we are being most unwillingly forced into the conviction 
that, for some motive of his own, he desires to see the commencement of 
a war which will permit his interference. 

And if it be so—if the Emperor Napoleon listen to the insidious whis- 

ers of his courtiers, while neglecting the advice of his honest and disin- 
terested ally—if he decide on kindling a flame in Europe which will 
rapidly grow over his head and defy all his efforts to extinguish—if he 
alienate the affection of the people that elevated him to the purple, and 

laced a confidence in him unknown since the revolution—a people that, 
in the enjoyment of material prosperity, allowed him to exercise un- 
bounded authority, greater than that swayed by any Bourbon—if he 
petulantly neglect the warnings of the past and the treachery of the 
present,—much as we should regret his disappointment, we could not 
afford him any pity. If the war commenced to-day, to-morrow, or in 
ten years’ time, we cannot hold any other opinion as to its merits ; we 
consider it unjust and unnecessary, and our fervent aspiration, ere the 
combatants meet in the first furious clash of arms, will ever be, ‘‘ May 
GOD DEFEND THE RIGHT !” . 


[Since this article was sent to press, rumours have been rife as to the as- 
sembling of a congress to regulate the affairs of Italy. We trust it may be so; 
but we consider that the peace of Europe will never be secured so long as the 
French army remains a standing menace to the Continent. Hence, then, we 
have but slight hope of the danger of war being more than deferred. ] 






















LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. KELLY went to Port Phillip in the latter end of 1852 with the in- 
tention of making a rapid but observant tour of that colony, and giving 
the results to the public in the following year. But he admits that the 
glowing temptations to speculate, and the rich visions of yellow nuggets, 
contrasted so alluringly with the stunted rewards of literary labour, that 
he soon abandoned the aspiration of flourishing on paper for the expecta- 
tion of figuring more profitably in trading, ol dhiien or digging 
pursuits. And lucky it is for the reader that he did so, for without the 
hard experiences, earned only by practice, Mr. Kelly could never have 
written so minute and detailed a portraiture as he has done of the social 
and economical condition of “a nascent empire beating throughout its 
remotest extremities with the strong, sometimes coarse, but healthy 
pulse of a progressive civilisation, attracting commerce and settlers from 
every quarter of the globe, and feeding the mills and mints of the uni- 
verse with her staple products.”* Mr. Kelly’s book is a lively, graphic, 
and coloured sketch of the colony in its auriferous, agricultural, social, 
and political aspects, during what will probably ever remain the most 
eveutful period of its history. 

The time has not yet come for a complete history of the mutiny in 
India. The last scene in the melancholy drama has not yet been 
enacted. In the mean time, a considerable mass of valuable materials 
have accumulated, and foremost in the rank of these may be placed “ A 
Year’s Campaigning in India,” by Captain Medley.t This is a straight- 
forward, soldier-like narrative of the siege of Delhi and Lucknow, and 
of the events connected therewith. Professionally accurate as well as 
correct in its details, the work will be indispensable to the future his- 
torian. Connected with the same subject, we have ‘‘ A Widow’s Remi- 
niscences of the Siege of Lucknow” {—one of those sad stories that make 
the blood run cold and awaken feelings of rancour which we in vain 
endeavour to subdue. Poor Mrs. Bartrum! 

“ Painting popularly Explained,” by Thomas John Gullick and John 
Timbs, F.S.A.,§ is a kind of book which was very much wanted. No- 
where do we see the proverbial danger of a little knowledge more glar- 
ingly exhibited than in the criticisms so glibly volunteered on all sides 
on art. A work like the present was a positive desideratum ; it is full 
of delightful information for modest inquirers, and may be of consi- 
derable benefit to hasty and superficial talkers. 

Another work by Mr. Timbs, “ Curiosities of Science Past and Pre- 
sent: a Book for the Old and Young,’’| like all its author’s industrious 


compilations, possesses infinite merit. It is a very vade-mecum of de- . 


sirable and useful information. 
Ever since old Izaak Walton set the example, fishermen have consi- 
dered themselves entitled to chat upon fish, and all other matters. 








* Life in Victoria. By William Kelly. Chapman and Hall. 
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Here is Mr. W. Wright, author of “Fishes and Fishing, Artificial 
breeding of Fish, Anatomy of their Senses, their Loves, Passions, 
and Intellects,”"* who passes from Oppian, the old fisherman on the 
classic us and Cydnus, whose waters contain trout and gudgeon 
in the Taurus, but in the plains of Calicia are almost only tenanted by 
barbel and the black fish, so beloved by the Romans, to the Dart at 
Dartford, where true enough we have seen from the bridge a white trout 
sailing over a broken pipe—one of the prettiest objects in nature, asso- 
ciated with perhaps one of the most repulsive in art! Then we have 
talk anent France, and the impertinence shown in abusing its mistrusted 
ruler; on the Indian mutiny; and on Puritans and their evil ascendancy ; 
on distant relationship and “a pretence for intrusion ;” and on an infi- 
nite variety of other non-piscatorial topics. But then, again, it is but fair 
to say that we have a vast mass of useful information on the real subject 
in hand, and that pleasantly enough told. The only thing we cannot 
see the use of is the list of fish in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 

“A Journal of my Life during the French Revolution,” by Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott,f ought to have had a longer notice at our hands. 
Mrs. G. D. Elliott was, in every sense of the word, an extraordinary 
woman. A favourite of the Prince-Regent, she was, when in Paris, 
on the most intimate terms also with the then Duke of Orleans (Phi- 
lippe Egalité); and the part she was led to play on the outburst of 
the Revolution, partly out of regard for the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette, and still more from, according to her version of the matter, the 
accidental manner in which the fortunes of a certain Marquis de Chan- 
senets got wrapped up in her own, added to her experiences of revolu- 
tionary prison life, partly at Sainte Pélagie and partly at the Récollets at 
Versailles, constitute altogether a narrative of rare and almost unequalled 
interest. 

Mr. C. H. Bennett has provided a change for the perpetual stereo- 
scope in his “ Proverbs, with Pictures.”t Most amusingly are the well- 
known proverbs, which used to “ patch grief” in the times of the Bard 
of Avon, illustrated by our fanciful author. Hood’s delight was to give 
a bodily form to puns; Mr. C. H. Bennett has been equally successful 
with proverbs, and, curious enough, the working out of each problem 
will be found suggestive of others to the reader and observer. 

Dr. James Hunt, son and successor to Mr. Hunt, who obtained so 
much celebrity by his treatment of the difficulties of utterance and 
other impediments of speech, has expounded the whole philosophy of the 
question in an excellent work, ‘‘ A Manual of the Philosophy of Voice 
and Speech.§ This work addresses itself to a far wider circle than the 
afflicted, and we have no doubt will meet with such a reception at the 
hands of the public generally as its merits entitle it to. 

We cannot speak as we would of Mr. Wraxall’s “ Armies of the 
Great Powers,”|| a work which, at the present moment, demands the 
serious attention of the statesman and of those who feel with us that the 
country ought to appreciate the armaments made by our continental 
neighbours. Owing to the crowded state of our pages we can only re- 
commend this work strongly to our readers, assuring them that they 
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will find a mass of detail on the subject of the great armies, which will 
enable them to judge for themselves the danger the Emperor Napoleon 
would run, if he defied public opinion and allowed a coalition to be 
formed against him. Mr. Wraxall states that his statistics are drawn 
from the most correct sources, and the slight verification we have been 
able to establish confirms the truth of his statement. 

There is, among the creations of modern times, a particular kind of 
novel, applied to moral purposes, very polished, very touching, and very 
true to nature. It has deep home interests, and speaks a language that 
meets with a response in every simple and pure heart. Such is “ Adam 
Bede,” by George Eliot, author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,’’* a work 
commendable in every sense by the interest of its narrative, the truth- 
fulness of its characters, and the fine tone of humanity pervading every 
page, and imparting to it as a whole such a genial colouring. 

SERMONS BY THE Rev. J. C. BELLEw.—Scarcely three years have 
elapsed since Mr. Bellew made his appearance in a metropolitan pulpit, 
unknown except to a small circle of acquaintances, and yet in that 
brief space of time he has acquired a popularity which has been not 
inaptly compared to that of the once famous Edward Irving. This 
popularity has not been achieved, as is usual, by attachment to a cer- 
tain party in the Church—by loud assertions of some sectarian dogmas 
—by pronouncing a peculiar shibboleth—or by any of the orthodox 
methods through which men seek to rise in the clerical profession. Yet 
there must be a cause for the effect produced. In these days men do 
not crowd churches to an inconvenient extent without some special 
attraction. They may repair to their pew in the nearest church once 
or twice a Sunday to fulfil a supposed duty, but it is not for nothing 
that they will go long distances, or submit to any discomfort in the dis- 
charge of their religious obligations. Were Mr. Bellew merely following 
the ruck of pulpit orators, his church might be respectably attended, but 
we doubt whether he would excite more attention than his contempora- 
ries. But it is precisely because he has chosen to emancipate himself 
from conventional trammels-—because he has chosen to speak out with 
boldness and simplicity, not about abstractions and mysteries, which, if 
they are to be discussed at all, should be relegated to the schools of 
theology, to the retired cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, but about the 
practical concerns of life—because he wishes to teach men, not how to 
think and talk, but how to act—because he wishes to prove to a genera- 
tion, which has been too prone to pronounce a divorce between religion 
and the world, that Christianity is not a Sunday suit of clothes, to 
be worn on one day in the week, and packed up in a wardrobe for 
the other six, but a working-dress, to be worn in the midst of the 
bustle and turmoil of everybody’s business and occupation. That a 
Francis Bacon will appear in the pulpits of the Church of England 
to overthrow this Babel Tower of dogmatism which cramps or mis- 
directs the energies of the clergy, is too much to expect at present; yet 
we fancy (would that it may not turn out a fond delusion !)—we fancy 
that we can discern signs of the advent of a new era in religion, corre- 
sponding to the new era which Lord Bacon inaugurated in philosophy. 
We fancy that the number of that hitherto small phalanx of liberal and, 
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at the same time, earnest minds, which refuse to be bound hand and foot 
in the trammels of a traditionary theology, is rapidly increasing. We 
fancy that we meet more men in the clerical profession who are not 
afraid to be denounced as latitudiharians and heretics, and that there is 
an increasing class of really religious laymen, who have begun to feel 
that a man may cast out devils in Christ’s name though he refuses to 
adopt the traditionary formule of exorcism. And it is with this fancy 
in our heads that we venture to call attention to Mr. Bellew’s Sermons, 
believing that our readers will find in them the best index we can give 
of this incipient transmutation of religion from verbal formalism to what 
we believe was its original intention—the aiding and supporting a 
rational being in his state of terrestrial probation, so as to fit him for a 
spiritual immortality hereafter. 

Success is a great incentive to exertion in literature as well as in 
other matters. “The Bertrams,” a novel, by Anthony Trollope,* has 
followed quickly in the footsteps of its predecessor, ‘ Doctor Thorne.” 
Like it, too, it is a rattling, social novel, full of character, and re- 
plete with incident and scenery. The latter is a new feature imparted 
to the modern novel by increased facilities of locomotion; for “ The 
Bertrams”’ would, perhaps, not have gone off so buoyantly without 
the pic-nic at the Brook Kedron and the catastrophe in the Pool of 
Siloam. But the aspirations of George Bertram, as he sat upon the 
Mount of Olives, watching the stones of the Temple over against him, 
were doomed to a very Anglican and prosy denouement—a wedding 
with a quiet, almost melancholy, widow. However, we have Cairo as 
a relief, and other couples in reserve, so the reader need not fear that the 
interest shall flag; it is well sustained, even to the last scene in Hadley 
Church—not a funeral—such is not the legitimate conclusion of the 
novel—but a marriage. 

It is hard not to be able to speak of a book as its merits warrant 
without being suspected by some people, who will persist in seeing 
through stone walls, of a puff collusory. Such a prospect shall not, 
however, deter us from declaring that ‘‘ The Wife and the Ward; or, a 
Life’s Error,” by Lieut.-Col. Edward Money,t+ contains by far the best 
sketches of life in India that it has as yet fallen to our lot to peruse, 
and the interest of which is, in the present instance, vividly enhanced by 
lively and graphic, yet at the same time painfully truthful, pencillings 
of certain of the most marked and appalling scenes in the late mutiny. 
Alas! that that gallant Edgington’s bullet did not reach the breast of 
England’s deadly foe—the child and woman murderer—the Nana! Pro- 
vidence knows best for what fate he is yet reserved. 





* Chapman and Hall. +t Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge. 
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